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" It fata bien eonnaiirt Us prijugit de ton siitU, 
afin dene Us eboquer par trap, ni trap Us tuinre." 
Montesquieu 



"The Europe of 1317 teas a paradise compared to the 
Europe of 1917: and this is the result of six centuries of 
progress — progress tebicb surely giees the Chinese, Indians, 
and other peopUt to whom tee are teont to consider oursehes 
so superior, every right to smiU ironicatty — progress which 
fills the soul of many a European tnitb deep distrust. Is 
this progress? we may tneU ask . . , , The Chinese and In- 
dians may well ask if the European War is to be regarded 
as another proof of that eimlixatian ahicb tee are so anxious 
they should adopt. Hota many of us can be eenain that the 
horrified world will not answer by rejeSing as false that 
progress of tubicb Europe aas so proud t " 

GUGUELMO FbKSEKO 
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FOREWORD 

''HOUGH the fundamental purposes of this 
book are benevolent and constru(5tive, I 
fear that some of my readers will find it 
difficult to believe so. If some of my remarks 
about our present-day civilization are found to 
be somewhat acrimonious, I beg the indignant 
critic to attribute their quality not to malice afore- 
thought on my part, but rather to the very lively 
realization which I have of the fa<5l that we are still 
far less civilized and enlightened than we are destined 
one day to be. Let all men and women who love 
the beauty and the goodness which the world con- 
tains, and who hate the ugliness and evil which, 
all too frequently, we see about us, strive, now and 
ever, to do their utmost to increase that which 
they love and to demolish that which they loathe. 
To encourage such a course of a<5don is the chief 
motive underlying the pages which follow. 

Philip Ainsworth Means 
196 Beacon Stubet 
Boston, MAttACHUSETTB, U. S. A. 
(XlottT 26, 1916 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION: A DISCUSSION OF 
PURPOSE AND METHOD 

BECAUSE the whole world is now passing 
through the most critical period it has ever 
known, and because human culture and 
social civilization stand today in the doorway of 
a new period, it is well to examine introspectively 
the matter and nature of culture, that is, of 
man and of the manner in which he has placed 
himself in relations with natural and environmental 
circumstances. 

As that period of European history which we call 
the Dark Ages marked the transition from the 
cycle of civilizations which began in the East and 
culminated in imperial Rome to the new cycle of 
civilization which began with Charlemagne and is 
even now culminating in the great War, so our own 
time marks the beginning of a new transitional 
period. The old empires of the Eastern and of the 
Mediterranean world witnessed a struggle between 
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4 RACIAL FACTORS IN DEMOCRACT 

popular control (as expressed in clan and village 
councils) and autocratic control, and they saw the 
triumph of autocracy. The history of Europe in 
the period between about 750 and our own time 
has seen a strife between the people and their 
hereditary rulers, and it has witnessed the trium- 
phant self-assertion of government by majorities. 
Neither autocracy nor rule by majorities has given 
the world perfe<5l (or even almost perfeft) govern- 
ment. The coming period of human development 
will see a struggle, perhaps short and sharp, perhaps 
long and indecisive, between rule by majorities and 
rule by minorities. 

Parallel with the struggle to determine what sort 
of nilership there shall be, will exist a struggle to 
ascertain what sort of material and psychological 
(i.e., intelleifiual, moral and spiritual) culture shall 
prevail. In a word, both in government and in 
culture there will be an era in which the human 
race will be seeking to ascertain whether rulership 
is to be in the hands of the good minorities or in 
those of the evil majorities, and whether good 
cultural elements already existing in the world are 
to be gathered together, studied and generalized, 
or whether they are to be allowed to perish. 

Likewise, in this era which is dawning, we shall 
be forced to amend our attitude toward other 
races. To quote Dr. Stanley Hall; 

". . . From prehistoric times man has been the 
great exterminator. Very long is the list of the 
animal species that he has swept off the face of 
the earth. Unique races of mankind, too, like the 
Beothuks and the Tasmanians, have been extermi- 
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nated and left not even an Ossian to bemoan their 
fate. Every new advantage in the way of weapons 
or organization is prone to be turned against those 
next lower along these lines of development. . . . 
The time has now come, in our judgment, fully 
come when not merely philanthropy but science 
and even broadly based economy should teach us 
that primitives have certain inalienable rights to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that 
ruthless interference with customs that have worked 
well for indigenous races should cease. . . ."^ 

The general aim of this book, then, is that of 
setting forth as briefly and convincingly as I can 
the exaifl nature of the principles which have 
governed the growth of civilization in the past and 
that of studying the application of those principles 
to current problems. 

As this is an outline of principles rather than a 
critical history, I have chosen my examples of 
different sorts of cultures more for their illustrative 
qualities than for their atftual historical importance. 
The matter of authorities and sources is one of no 
slight difficulty for him who is not a specialist in a 
given field. In none of the fields upon which I 
touch in these pages can I claim to be a specialist 
(save, perhaps, in the American field). Cons^ 
quently I have many times found myself floundering 
helplessly in a sort of Sargasso Sea of controversy. 
In general, my policy has been that of using the 
newest and most compendious writings on any 
given subjeft, believing that works of that nature 

* HaH, G. Stanley: Tbt Poita of Fitw Toaard Primiiive Sates. 
Jour. Kace Development, 1910, I, pp. 5-11 (quoution from p. 6). 
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will contain all the latest infoimation and all the 
best critical explanations. This policy explains the 
omission from the footnotes of such names as 
Schliemann, Grote, Layard, Le Plongeon, Kings- 
borough, and Thomas. 

My method has been simply that of giving a 
brief resume of several distindive human cultures 
in different parts of the world and in different 
periods of history. Using the material thus pre- 
sented as a basis, I have shown just what are the 
fundamental laws that govern cultural progress, 
and then I have shown how we must more perfedly 
obey those laws after the war if our progress is to 
continue consistently and wholesomely. The age 
upon which we are now entering will differ from 
those which have gone before in that it will be an 
era of world-growth and world-civilization, not 
merely one of national growth and national civili- 
zations. If we are to have democracy within the 
state, we must, to be consistent and true to our 
ideal, have democracy between states as well, 
likewise between races and between cultures. As 
each individual ia to have the opportunity to 
develop the best quahties that are in him, so must 
races and cultures have the same opportunity. 
Only thus P»n a Hrm and united nation be created; 
only thus v<xx\ a »^4td and permanent world civiliza- 
tion be built. 
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CHAPTE R II 

THE ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE 

AND THE INCEPTION OF HUMAN 

CULTURE 

A, Lower Palaolithic Times 

^HEN Darwin first laid down the principles 
of the laws whereby man was evolved 
from the anthropoid apes, he established 
modern anthropological and ethnological science.* 
For a long time the theories announced by Darwin 
and Wallace remained merely conjeAures, though 
based on very sound logical grounds. It was not till 
the years 1891-94 that substantial proof of their 
correAness was forthcoming. At that time a Dutch 
army surgeon, Eugen Dubois, found in Java the 
remains of a being now known to science as the 
pithecanthropus eredus or ape-man of Java.* The 
site where the remains were found is on the bank 
of the Solo or Bengawan River near Trinil in cen- 
tral Java. For general purposes the race represented 
by these remains is called the Trinil race or the 
Pithecanthropidx. 

' Daiwin, Charlct: Tbf Origin of Species. London, 1859; The 
Descent 0} Man. London, a volj., 1871. Wallace, Alfred Rund: 
Contrihutioni to the Theory of Naturai Selection, London, 1S70; Darwin' 
ism. London, 1889. 

» Dubois, Eugen: PiUyecasibropiti ertOus, tint MtnscbentuMitbe 
Vibtriomsform aus Jaea. Batavia, 1894. 
7 
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8 RACIAL FACTORS IN DEMOCRACY 

Without plunging into the discussion as to whether 
or no the Trinil race was in truth human, we will 
content ourselves with a brief account of those 
points which cause it at least to approach humanity. 
At the time when it flourished, some 475,000 years 
ago, Java was a part of the Asiatic mainland. 
Indeed, it now seems probable that southern Asia 
as a whole, rather than Java in particular, was the 
home of the Trinil race. The climatic environment 
may be described as cold-temperate.* There were 
great forests through which roamed many animals, 
including the porcupine, hyiena, otter, rhinoceros, 
tapir, boar, deer, bulFalo, wild cattle, and three 
sorts of elephants. The members of the Trinil 
race used to defend themselves from their fellow 
creatures and obtain their food by means of using 
natural or accidentally formed weapons such as 
fallen branches or conveniently shaped stones. 
The power of speech and that of forming ideas were 
both rudimentary; it is highly improbable that the 
use of fire was known. 

'^he next chronological and morphological category 
of primitive man finds itself represented in western 
Europe, by a deposit of skeletal remains discovered 
at Heidelberg. The Heidelberg race was the earliest 
in that part of the great Eurasian land-mass, the 
date at which it existed being generally believed to 
be some 250,000 years ago.* The environmental 
conditions were warm-temperate, and there was an 
extensive Africo-Asiatic fauna comprising elephants, 

• Otbom, Henry Fairfield: Men of the Old Stone Jge, pp. 76-84 and 
Sii. New York, 1915. 

* Otbora, 191S, pp. 9S-II5- 
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the rhinoceros, wild horse, wild boar, deer, moose, 
bison, aurochs, wolf, beaver, and other animals. 
Some cultural progression may be seen in the fa<ft 
that flints were re-touched a little so as to shape 
them better to the hand of the user, but otherwise 
there was little change. In appearance the Heidel- 
berg man was somewhat less ape-like than his 
Trinil ancestors, and there was considerable im- 
provement in brain-capacity and intellectual power. 

A third category is that variously called the 
Piltdown race, the pre-Cheltean race or the Eoan- 
thropus. Its habitat was western Europe, especially 
France and England. Definite advance is seen in 
the coups-de-poing (hand-stones) which were made 
at this period. Though crude, they nevertheless 
prove that the art of forming flint implements had 
already been evolved to a considerable degree. 
It is probable, also, that articulate speech had by 
now come into definite use. The Eoanthropus 
seems to have entered Europe by way of the south 
shore of the Mediterranean, the central date of its 
existence being Bxed at some lz5,ocx} years ago.' 
At that time England, Ireland, and Iceland were all 
conne(5ted with the European land-mass. The 
Eoanthropus seems to have centered about the 
region where the English Channel now is, but 
traces of the race also appear in central Spain. 

The next great race to make its appearance in 

' Osboin, 1915. pp. 116-144. Dawson, C: On ibe Discaecry of a 
Paiaotitbic Human SkuU . . . at PUtdmon. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc, 
LXIX pp. 117-151. London, 191 J. Prebutoric Man in Siuiex. 
Zoologjst, Bet. 4, XVII, pp. 3J-j6. London, 191J. 

MacCurdy, George Giant: Tbi Eolitbic Problem. Amet. Anchrop. 
(N. S.), VU, pp, 435-479. 1905- 
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Europe is that which is called today the Neanderthal 
race. It extended over a tremendous stretch of 
time (roughly from 100,000 to 25,000 years ago). 
Nevertheless, it is possible to differentiate between 
the different periods and to describe the progress in 
culture made in each one. 

The Chellean culture is distinguished by the 
beginnings of specialization as regards tools and 
weapons. Flints begin to fall into three well- 
marked categories, i.e., scrapers, borers, and planing 
tools.' The environment and the fauna remained 
much the same as they had been. 

The Acheulian culture (about 75,000 to 50,000 
years ago) was contemporary with a change in the 
climate. It grew less warm and considerably drier, 
the summers remaining comparatively warm but 
the winters being very cold. These conditions 
rea(^ed upon man, causing him to seek for shelter 
in caves and to invent the art of making fire.^ Thus 
man was forced by nature to make the first great 
steps in building up his material culture, those of 
providing himself with a home and of heating it. 
The differentiation in tools became more marked, 
for utensils (coups-de-poing, scrapers, borers, and 
knives) became distindt from weapons (throwing- 
stones, dart- and spear-heads). The more sensitive 
mammals disappeajed from Europe at this time. 

During Mousterian times (some 50,000 to 25,000 
years ago) Europe had a cold, arid, tundra-like set 
of environmental conditions. The animals hunted 
by the Neanderthal race at this period were the 

• Oibotn, 1915, pp. 148-165. 
' Oibom, 1915, pp. i6s-i8S- 
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woolly mammoth, the wooUy rhinoceros, the rein- 
deer, the Arftic fox, the Artitic hare, and many 
others. The ibex, wild horse, wild cattle, and bison 
were also present. Man became a confirmed cave- 
dwelter. At the same time flint-working underwent 
considerable refinement. A new toot, the chopper 
or axe, was added to the list of those already in 
use. There is a great degree of elegance and sym- 
metry in the flint implements made at this time. 

Having passed through the three stages outlined, 
the'Neanderthal race and its culture either died out 
or lost its identity. Osborn is of the former opinion 
and Hrdlicka of the latter.^ If Hrdli^ka is cotxeA 
in thinking that the Neanderthals merged with the ■ 
next race to enter Europe, it is to be supposed that 
Neanderthal blood still flows in human veins today, 
albeit much diluted and mixed with other strains. 



B. Upper Palaolithic Times 

As the Neanderthals were the race peculiarly 
identified with the latter part of the Lower Pabeo- 
lithic, so is the Cro-Magnon race that which is 
especially associated with the Upper Palieolithic. 
The Cro-Magnons entered Europe about 25,000 
B.C. Their evolution seems clearly to have taken 
place in Asia, and they reached their ultimate home 
by way of both the southern and the northern sides 
of the Mediterranean, entering Europe through 
Italy and Spain. Contemporary with their earliest 

* Osbom, 19151 pp- 102-257, 

Hrdlicka, Alei: The Most Jndent SheUtd Semairu of Mm. Smitif 
■oniu Kept, for 1913, pp. 491-552. Washin^n, 1914. 
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migrations was a negroid race known as the Grimaldi 
race. It was intrusive and not important. Neither 
the old Neanderthals nor the more recent Cro- 
Magnons seem to have had any relations with it 
racially.* 

Like the history of the Neanderthals, that of the 
Cro-Magnons is divided into three major periods, 
(each of which may be subdivided). The first of 
these is called the Aurignacian period. Its dates 
are roughly 25,000 B.C. to 20,000 B.C. At this time 
the cold, tundra-like conditions already mentioned 
still prevailed in western Europe, and man, as a 
result of them, continued to dwell in caves and 
caverns. This period witnessed the rise of art in 
Europe, and some of the pictures made at this time 
prove that huts made of logs and skins were also 
used, probably only in the summer time.^" The 
designs referred to here are called tetftiform designs, 
and they probably represent man's earhest attempts 
to build himself a house. The tools of this period 
were made of stone and also of Bone, the latter 
material being chiefiy employed for needles and for 
harpoon-heads. Owing to the rise of art, several 
new stone implements make their appearance, 
notably gravers, scrapers with keel-shaped backs, 
etching tools, and chisels. Knives, drills. Wades, 
and scrapers were the commonest industrial imple- 
ments of stone, and the chief weapons were various 
sorts of shouldered points of stone designed for 
attachment to hafts. Bone javelin points Were 

• Osbom, 19 IS, pp- 260-169. 

" Osbom, 191S, p. 283. 

parkyn, £m«t( A.: Prebinoru: Art, pp. 75-83. London, 191J. 
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also numerous." The older and less specialized 
coups-de-poing disappeared almost completely, being 
superseded by the newer and better utensiis. 

By means of this repertory of implements the 
Aurignacian Cro-Magnons produced a wide range of 
realistic representations. On the walls of their 
caves they painted piiitures which display a wonder- 
ful sense of proportion and a keen appetite for 
beauty. The chief material was red ochre, and the 
favorite subje(^s were mammoths, woolly rhinoce- 
roses, reindeer, horses, and ibexes. Theirs was an 
inborn creative genius the operation of which we 
may trace from its most humble and stumbling 
beginnings up to its splendid climax. The art of 
engraving was, in Aurignacian times, only embryonic. 
Sculpture, however, was already well developed at 
the end of the period, and one of its most remarkable 
produ(5b was a group of figurines, most of them 
representing female human beings. Limestone, soap- 
stone, crystalline talc, and ivory were the favored 
materials. Extreme obesity seems to have been very 
common among the women of that time, often accom- 
panied by that distention of the buttocks to which 
the name steatopygy is given. Though the features 
of the body are very realistically rendered, those of 
the face are scarcely even indicated. We also have 
incised or engraved representations of men and 
women dating from this time. The men were not fat. 
Spears and drinking-horns seem to have been used." 

" Osbom, 19 IS, pp. 306-308. 
Parkyn, 1915, pp. 14-24. 
"Osbom, 1915, pp. 316-330. 
Patltyn, 1915, pp. 38-44. 
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At the end of Aurignacian times> Europe was 
invaded from the east by a new race, that of Brunn, 
which seems to have journeyed along the Danube 
valley. The period to which this invasion gave rise 
is called the Solutrean, and its dates are roughly 
20,000 to 16,000 B.C. The newcomers seem to have 
plunged right into the midst of the Cro-Magnon 
race, causing a modification in their cultural develop- 
ment and likewise making them shift about con- 
siderably. There was but little art at this time, 
and what there was clearly partook of the nature 
of a survival from Aurignacian times. The greatest 
skill of the Solutrean invaders (or Brunn race) may be 
seen in their Sint-working, which here finds its high- 
est development. Never before had such symmetry 
and beauty of finish been achieved by Palseolithic 
flint-workers. The typical forms were the so-called 
"laurel-leaf" and "willow-leaf" spear heads most of 
them worked on only one side, and elongated flakes, 
notched at one end to enable them easily to be at- 
tached to a haft and worked on either one or both 
sides. Bone javelin-points, awls, and needles main- 
tained a high level of excellence during this period.^ 

It now seems pra<ftically certain that the next 
period, that called the Magdalenian, was essentially 
a continuation of the Aurignacian and that both 
were peculiarly the produtfl of the Cro-Magnon 
race. The dates assigned to Magdalenian culture 
are roughly 16,000 to 9,000 B.C. This long stretch 
of time falls into three parts. Early, Middle, and 
Late Magdalenian. Flint-working declined very 

" Oabom, i9is> pp. J3i-3S<'- 
Parkyn, 1915, pp. 110-116. 
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rapidly, but it was compensated for by a general 
improvement in the working of bone and ivory. 
The climate gradually became less dry and tundra- 
like and environmental conditions like those of 
modern Europe slowly asserted themselves. Great 
forests grew up all over western Europe. 

From the Early to the Middle Magdalenian art 
there was a marked and perfectly logical transition, 
as, indeed, there was from Aurignacian art to Early 
Magdalenian. In the great caves of southern 
France and northern Spain we may see an imposing 
array of the later types of Cro-Magnon art. Similar, 
and doubtless related types are found in a far wider 
region, the horizon of the culture extending far 
eastward toward the Ural Mountains. 

Engraving and painting may be described as the 
two most important means of artistic expression in 
Early and Middle Magdalenian times. Sculpture, 
including high and low relief as well as carving in 
the round, was also very general. We will describe 
briefly each one of these varieties of art, drawing 
chiefly upon the Middle Magdalenian period for 
our material. Most of the cave-piAures were made 
with what may be called a double technique, that 
is, the outlines and some of the details, such as eyes 
and hairs, were etched or engraved in the surface 
of the rock. That being done, color was applied, 
as many as four tints (yellow, red, brown, and 
black) being employed. Although the majority of 
these piiftures were of single figures, a number of 
groups are also known, and in some of them, espe- . 
cially the French ones, there is a very well developed 
sense of perspetftive. The whole spirit and purpose 
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of the art is realistic. The culmination of the 
murat decoration of the Magdalenian period may be 
seen on the walls of the cavern of Font-de-Gaume 
and on the ceiling of the cave of Altamira (in Spain). 
In addition to the wall-decorations there were 
numerous engravings on stone and bone, notably 
weapons decorated with bas-reliefs of . animals. 
Ivory carvings representing delicately formed women 
with elaborately goffered headdresses make a sharp 
contrast with the gross obesity of the Aurignacian 
women. Nicely made stone lamps show us by what 
means the dark and tortuous caves were lighted. 
Altogether, it is easy to perceive that society, as 
well as devotion to the search after beauty, had 
made considerable headway by the end of the 
Middle Magdalenian era. It is highly probable 
that there was an orderly tribal organization, 
together with well marked occupational groups, such 
as priests or medicine-men, hunters, fishermen, and 
dressers of skins. Certainly man, at this time, had 
definitely achieved the possession of ideals, and 
something within himself already impelled him to 
seek to make all things fair to the eye." This gen- 
eral refinement is everywhere noticeable in the art 
of that period, and for that reason the utter absence, 
in Late Magdalenian art, of anthropomorphic and 
zoomorphic decoration is all the more surprising." 

" Osbom, 191s, pp. 351-449. 

Parkyn, 1915, pp. 44-126. 

^ Cartailhac, Emile, and Bieuil, Henri: La eaeenu d" Altamira, 
Monaco, 1906. 

Piette, Edouaid: L'art pendaat Va%e du Ritrme, Parij, 1907. 

Dechelette, J.; Manuel Sarchhlogu prebiitorique, ttltique et gaflo- 
Timaine. Paris, 42 volumes, 1910-13. 
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From about 10,000 B.C. to about 7,000 B.C. there 
was a great relapse, but no true interruption, in 
culture. The Late Magdalenian and the so-called 
Azilian or Tardenoisian culture occupied this period. 
Not only were the changes in climate already men- 
tioned as marking the transition from tundra 
conditions to the modem forestal conditions inten- 
sified, but also the old Cro-Magnon race was invaded 
by at least three wholly new stocks. One was a 
tall, light-haired, blue-eyed race which may safely 
be described as Nordic or Teutonic and which came 
in from the north, from the Baluc region. The 
second was a Mediterranean race which entered 
western Europe by way of North Africa and Spain. 
The third was an Alpine stock referred to by 
scientists under the name of Furfooz-Grenelle. It 
came into central Europe by way of the Danube 
valley, as the Brunn race had previously done, 
bringing with it a culture called Azilian or Tarde- 
noisian of which a class of more or less oval pebbles 
with stylistic designs painted on them are the chief 
representatives. These pebbles or galets colores are 
thought to have had a totemic or perhaps a 
mnemonic significance." 

The Azilian-Tardenoisian culture brings the Upper 
Palieolithic period to a close. The ethnical compo- 
sition of the European population at that time may 
be understood from the adjoined Table. 

" Otbom, I9IS> pp. 456-492. 
Parkyn, 19IS, pp. 91-117. 
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A TABLE SHOWING THE CHIEF PHYSICAL CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF THE PALEOLITHIC RACES 

(Based on Osbom, I9tSi pages 490 and 500) 
Race Head-Form Brain-Capacity Coloration Height 

Trinil Long Sjo-iooo ccm S' ?"■ 

Piltdonn Medium 1500-1300 (f) ccm 

Neander- 
thal Medium-Round 1250-1626 ccm S' 4"- 

CrS- 

Magnon I^ng 1590 ccm, 6' o". 

Bninn Long 1350 ccm. 

Alpine Round 1400 ccm. Hazel eyes 

Chestnut hair 

Meditei- 

lanean Long 1500 ccm. Dark hair 

Teutonic and eyes 

(Nordic) Long Very li^t hair. Tall. 

Blue eyes. 

N.B. -IBE FICUKBS GIVEN IH THIS TABLE ARE ONLY APPROXWATB 

ATERAGEa. 



C. The Transition to the Neolithic Period 
The transition from Palaeolithic culture, dis- 
tinguished by the use of chipped stone implements, 
to Neolithic culture in which polished implements 
gradually superseded the older forms began about 
7,coo B.C. The next age was marked by distinct 
advances in culture which will be noted presently. 

D. General Comments on the Palaolithic Period 
From the point of view of the student of culture 
the period which we have just been discussing is 
chiefly important as being an era of zoological dis- 
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persal. We have traced Palxolithic man from that 
part of the world in which he first evolved out of the 
higher forms of anthropoid ape into that of humanity 
in Europe. Palieolithic man, however, was by no 
means confined either to the chronological limits or 
to the territorial regions which have been considered, 
for he is found, both in vestige and in fiesh, in many 
parts of the world. Even today we may say that 
in various parts of the world men are living whose 
habits of life are closely similar to those of the 
Pabeolithic men of Europe. The Fuegians of South 
America are an excellent illustration of such a 
society.*^ Another is seen in the Eskimo of Alaska, 
and still others in the Bushmen of South Africa," 
in the Tasmanians, Australians, Andaman Islanders, 
and others. For us it is sufficient if we conceive of 
the Palaeolithic period as that part of the world's 
history in which the human race was distributed to 
various regions of the earth's surface in readiness 
for the reception of whatever cultural stimuli they 
might be destined to receive. If the circumstances, 
environmental and historical, of certain of these 
regions were such as to discourage or even prevent 
human progress after that distribution, we have 
ready-made a satisfaAory explanation of the present- 
day existence of Palaeolithic culture. , 

At this point it will be well to take up the matter 
of early man in America. In spite of the faifl that 
various writers of varying degrees of scientific unim- 

" Cooper, John M.; Analytical and Critical Sibliograpby of the 
Tribes 0/ TUrra del Fiugo and Adjacent Territory. Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 63, Washington, 1917. 

" Pa^yn, 1915, pp. Iil6-i3i. 
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portance or importance have claimed an impressive 
antiquity for man in America their pretensions now 
remain invalidated. Claims of this sort fall into 
two groups. One is that which sets forth the 
opinion that man not only has great age in America 
but that he originated there, passing through what 
is said to be a logical process or evolution." In the 
controversy over this matter Hrdlicka has hereto- 
fore routed and disproved all claims of geological 
antiquity for man in America. The other group of 
claims may be described as cabalistic, astrological, 
and pseudo-scientific. Its adherents are usually 
moved by a romantic desire to prove all sorts of 
fascinating and delightful cultural relationships for 
the American civilizations. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury many men, notably Ignatius Donnelly, Lord 
Kingsborough, Augustus le Plongeon, and John 
Delafield, strove hard but unsuccessfully to prove 
their beliefs to be true. Vainly were the Lost 
Tribes of the Jews, the Phcenicians, the Egyptians, 
and the Chinese appealed to for an explanation of 
the origin of American culture. An appalling mass 
of freak literature grew up around this theme, all 
of it distinguished by a complete lack of scien- 

" Ameghlno, Flotentino; L'bommi pTtbiiionqiu dans U bassin dt la 
Plata. Compte-rendu Con. inter, des sciences anthropologiques, pp. 
J4I-3SO, Paris, 1878. La phts haute anliquitcdrCbomm^ dans le Noweavr 
MoTide. Cong, inter, des Am. 2nd. Sess., pp. 198-250. Brussels, 1879. 
La antigHedad dtl hombre en la Plata. Paris, I volumes, 1880-81. Many 
other pamphlets by Ameghbo treat of the same subjects. His chief 
followers ate H. von Ihering and R. Lehmann-Nitsche. 

The claims of this school were nullified by: Hrdiidka, Alet: and 
Willis, Bailey: Early Man in Smub ATntrita. Bureau of American 
Ethnoloicy, Bulletin J2. Washington, 1912. 
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tific method, by specious reasoning and pathetic 
gullibility." 

The truth of the matter is, probably, that some 
thousands of years ago (from about s,ocoto 10,000) 
a number of the Pabeolithic cultured tribes of 
eastern Siberia began wandering over into Alaska 
and so gave rise to the American aboriginal popula- 
tion. Some of the Asiatic tribes referred to still 
exist, continuing in the same humble level of culture 
which marked them at the time when the settlers of 
America broke away from them. On arriving in 
the western continent some of the wanderers did 

*> The most proDiinent leaden of the romantical pKudcp^ctentific 
wiiterB of this type are: 

Smith, Grafton Elliot: Mcgalithic Monuvunti and ibeir Builder/. 
Man, XII, p. 173. London, 1912. The Origin of the Dolmen. Man, 
XIII, p. 193. London, 1913. On the Signijicanti oj the Distribution of 
the Pradice of MummijUation. Manchetter (England), igij. Tbt 
Origin of tbe Pre-Coltimbian CmUiialtim of America. Science (N.S,), 
XLIV, pp. 140-145, 1916. In these papers and many othert. Prof. 
Smith does his utmost to prove an Egypto-Asiatic origin (or American 
culture. He fails. 

Potnansky, Arthur: Tibuanacu y las raiaj y monwmentoi prthiitoricoi. 
Inter. Cong. Am. 17th Sets., pp. 267-268. Buenos Aires, 1910. Una 
melropoli prebistorica tn la Amiriea del Su4. Berlin, 1914. El graft 
temple del sol en los Andes. BoL Soc. Geog. de La Paz, XVI, pp. 36-46. 
La Paz, 191B. These are some of the choicest papers of Sr. Posnansky 
in which he defends his opinion thai the culture represented at Tiahua- 
naco in Bolivia dates from 13.650 b.c. to 4,600 B.C. Hij method is of 
(he astrological variety. 

Dick, Frederick J.i Notes on Penaian Antiquities. Papers of the 
School of Antiquity, No. 3. Point Loma, California, 1915. This 
scholar is GUe^ with a beautiful faith in the idea that various parts of 
Tiahuanaco were being built over a considerable period ranging from 
850,000 B.C. to 10,000 B.C, He bases bis opinion on tbe idea that that 
length of time is necessary to allow mankind to shrink from the size of 
the Easter Island statues to its present miserable proporrions. There 
is much more literature of a similar nature. 
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not progress; others eventually reached regions 
where it was possible for them to do so. We may- 
sum up this matter by saying that zoologically 
American man is closely conneifted with Asiatic 
man, but that the cultural connection is slight and 
concerns the higher cultures of either continent not 
at all." 

We may regard Palxolithic Asia as a great 
wheel, at the hub of which man evolved from the 
anthropoidae; as the wheel spun faster and faster 
little detachments of mankind were thrown out 
from its center by some sort of centrifugal forte; 
some of them reached places and conditions favor- 
able to development and progress; others did not, 
and so remained culturally stationary. 

E. The Neolithic Period Briefiy Considered 

The great contribution of the Neolithic period to 
human culture was the manufa<aure of pottery. 
The earliest types of pottery may be found in many 
parts of Europe, notably in the Swiss lake-dwelling 
sites, but true Neolithic pottery occurs very widely 
in western Europe, Crete, Scandinavia, Switzerland, 

" Hrdlicka, A\ei; Restii dam VAiit oriettiale de la race qiii a pntpli 
VAmirigue. Cong, inter, d'anlhrop. el d'archeol. prehisl., 14th Sess., 
pp. 409-414. Geneva, igia. Transfacific Migrations. Man, XVII, 
pp. 29-30. London, 1917. The Genesis 0} the American Indian. Inter. 
Cong. Ani., t9th Sesa,, pp. 559-56S. Washington, 1917. 

Goldenweiser, A. A.: Diffusion vs. independent Origin: a Sijoinder 
to Prof. G. Elliot Smith. Science (N.S.). XLIV, pp. 5J1-S3J. 

Meana, Philip Ainsworth: Some Objeiiions la Mr. Elliot Smillfs 
Tbiory. Science (N.S.), XLIV, pp. S3J-S34- 1916. 

Wiuler, Claik: Tbe American Indian, pp. 310-319, 342-366. New 
Yo^ 1917. 
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Bohemia, and England being especially rich in it. 
In quality, the pottery of this era ranges from the 
crudest attempts in a new technique to well-deco- 
rated and excellent vessels. It was all, of course, 
hand made. Incisions made with the finger nail or 
with a bit of wood were the first designs achieved. 
These increased in elaboration, and in time the use 
of color was understood. The art of stone-cutting 
progressed, also, dolmens, often elaborately (though 
somewhat incoherently) carved, being of frequent 
occurrence. Gold, in the form of beads, makes its 
first appearance, but it is very rare." 

Like the Pabeolithic cultures, the Neolithic are 
not confined to any one region or to any one time. 
Some exist still; others vanished comparatively 
recently. In Europe, however, the Neolithic period 
seems to have flourished from about 7000 B.C. to 
about 2500 B.C. Domesticated animals, the pra(5Uce 
of agriculture and the habit of a sedentary life began 
in this period, as they did in analogous periods all 
over the world. Wherever it occurs Neolithic 
culture is marked by the embryonic forms of cul- 
tural elements improved or perfected in succeeding 
stages (if such there be in each given area)." 

■ Paikyn, 1915, pp. 133-162. 

" The literatute which deaU with this phaie of culture it v> tatsr- 
inoiu that I can do nothing better than merely refer to a few repre«ent>> 
tire* of it) thus: 

Pumpelly, Raphael Weltet: Antitnt Anon. Camc^e Inititutioii of 
Washington. Wuhington, Z vols, 190S. 

Sykei, Sir Percy Moletworth: A HUtory 0/ Prrsia. London, a 
vdutatt, 1915. 

Rogen, Robert Williajn: A Bistory of Babylonia and Attyria. New 
York, a Tolumet, 1915. 
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Gteniei, Albert: Bologae Fillanonemu et Etruique. Parii, 1913. 

Munto, Robert; jincunt Scottish Lakt-Daiellingi or Cranttogs. Edin- 
burgh, i88i. Tbr Lake-DweUingj of Europe. London, 1890. 

CzapUcka, M. A,: Jtoriiinal Siberia. Oxford, 1914. 

Cuiuthers, Douglas: Unkneum Mongolia. London, z volumes, 
I91J. 

MuDiD, Neil Goidon: Prcbistoric Japan. Yotohama, 1911. 
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CHAPTER III 

A STUDY OF A SERIES OF CONSTANTLY 
LINKED CULTURES 

N this part of my argument I shall try to trace 
out the historical and cultural connections be- 
tween a series of civilizations which were either 
directly linked to one another or were closely related 
to one another through mutual ancestor-cultures. 
The purpose here, of course, is to show the import- 
ance and a(^ion of cultural relationships. 

A. The Ancient Cultures of Anau, Turkestan 
This culture group forms a convenient one to 
start with for the reason that it seems to have been 
the parent of many civilizations. There are two 
kurgans or mounds at Anau which furnish us with 
a very detailed pi<!ture of the cultural history of the 
site. The North Kurgan is the older and presents 
the first and second of a group of four successive 
cultures. Culture I was clearly transitional from 
PalaeoHthic to NeoHthic. There were no metal im- 
plements and no domestic animals. Flaked flints 
and other stone tools were used. Houses were built 
of air-dried bricks and were re<f):angular in form. 
Hand made pottery decorated with geometric 
designs painted on were in use. Although there 
were no domestic animals the wild horse, sheep. 
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gazelle, cattle, boar, and wolf were hunted for food, 
the weapons being wooden arrows hardened in the 
fire. There was a systematic cultivation of wheat 
and barley. The dates usually assigned to this 
culture are 9000-8000 B.C.' In the upper portion 
of the North Kurgan are found the vestiges of 
Culture II, Considerable progress is here visible, 
for the use of lead and copper was beginning to be 
known, and there were, in time, several domesti- 
cated animals, including the pig, horse, goat, dog, 
camel, and cattle. Pottery remained much the 
same as it was in Culture I. The use of turquoise, 
lapis-lazuli, and carnelian became common. Al- 
though the houses were much the same as the earlier 
ones, the use of pivotal stones for doors to turn 
upon marks a step onward. The dates of this 
culture are about 8000 to 5200 B.C.* Culture III 
was represented by the lower levels of deposits in 
the South Kurgan. Houses were made of sun- 
dried bricks and painted pottery was made with the 
aid of the potter's wheel and furnace. Pivotal 
door-stones continued in use. Daggers, sickles, 
and lance-heads were made of copper alloyed with 
lead. Tin occurs sporadically. Terra cotta figur- 
ines of gods, goddesses, and cattle are frequently 
encountered. The dates are about 5100 to 2200 B.C., 
and in the latter part of the period there were 
clearly rather intimate relations with Elam, and 
with the Tigris-Euphratean kingdoms.' After a 

• Pumpelly, 1908, I, pp. 37-J8. 

• Pumpelly, 1908, I, pp. 42-4J. 
' Pumpelly, 1908, I, pp. 43-44. 

De Morgan, J.: L'bistoirc d'Elatn. Paris, 1901. 
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gap of some seventeen centuries, Culture IV, a 
high iron culture, associated itself with the upper 
part of the South Kurgan. 

The important thing about the Anau cultures from 
our point of view is that they show us exaAly how 
culture may grow in a given locality. In the first 
culture life was a comparatively simple affair. But 
in Cultures II and III it became more and more 
complex, for none of the elements originated in the 
course of time were forgotten and the improved 
methods of making things were themselves con- 
stantly improved upon. There can be but little 
doubt that the region of Turkestan (in which Anau 
is situated) or perhaps it would be safer to say the 
westerly part of Central Asia, was the point from 
which several later civilizations derived their source. 

B. The Civilizations of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley 
and Related Regions 

The prehistoric period of the region in question 
includes the period from about Sooo B.C. to about 
4000 B.C. It bears a close resemblance, and prob- 
ably at least some degree of relationship, to the 
contemporary culture at Anau. From about 
40CXJ B.C. to about 2900 B.C. the Tigris-Euphrates 
region witnessed a very great eiBorescence of civiliza- 
tion. Cities were built, and life assumed con- 
siderable complexity. Sun-dried bricks of great 
size were used for buildings, but the skill of the 
architeifts of that day was not great. Most of 
the people lived in wattle huts daubed over with 
mud which was dried by the sun. Though pottery 
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was known, alabaster vessels were more common. 
Sumer, Akkad or Agade, and Elam were the three 
great kingdoms at this time. Relations between 
them were of the closest description. The art of 
writing was in rudimentary form. The language 
of Susa, the capital of Elam, was Sumerian, with 
very strong influences from the .related Semite- 
speaking people immediately to the North. In 
physical type these people were in contrast to the 
negroid aborigines whom they superseded. Susa 
and Lagash were the most important cities. 

The historic period begins with the reign of 
Eannatum, King of Lagash, about 2900 B.C. He 
conquered Elam and established a true empire. 
The dynasty of Kish held the chief power from 
about 2750 to about 2650 B.C., and the great king 
Sargon I founded that of Akkad about the latter 
date. Sargon belonged to that romantic cate- 
gory of human beings composed of parvenu kings, 
of which David and Napoleon I are also members. 
He was found in the bulrushes while an infant, and, 
being loved by the goddess Ishtar, won for himself 
royal power.^ 

From the time of Sargon I down to that of Alex- 
ander the Great, and, indeed, into our owti day, 
the history of the Tigris-Euphrates region has been 
like a great stream flowing uninterruptedly, though 
with varying current. From that region the tide 
of cultural impulse has ebbed and flowed many 
times in the course of more than forty centuries. 
But high civilization and a condition of more or less 

* Sykes, 1915, I, pp. 61-6S. 
Rogers, 1915, II, p. 25. 
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emphasized imperialism have been charafleristic 
ever since the days of Sargon I, whose empire in- 
cluded all of southwestern Asia and whose fleets 
rode the waves at least as far westward as Cyprus 
and probably much further.* 

The religion of this early empire was of the same 
type as that which prevailed in later times in the 
same region. The pantheon was enormous, and it 
was divided into two general groups made of benevo- 
lent and malevolent deities. Three supreme gods 
stood above the others. These were Anu (the 
Heavens), Bel (the Earth) and Ea (the Abyss). 
For the worship of these personages and of the host 
of lesser ones a great aristocratic hierarchy of priests 
was built up. The king partook of a double char- 
acter, sacerdotal and temporal. The religious ob- 
servances were marked by austerity and by an 
aristocraric splendor of pomp and ritual, char- 
a(5teristics to which I shall have cause to refer later. 
The lesser gods were often partly anthropomorphic 
and partly zoomorphic. In no sense of the word 
was religion a popular affair; it was merely one of 
the means by which the populace was enthralled, 
enraptured and rendered obedient to its masters.' 

C The Civilization of Egypt 

The long history of Egypt falls into a great num- 
ber of chronological subdivisions, only the earliest 
ones being of interest to us in this connetftion. 

* Wincklcr, Hugo; The Hiiiory 0/ Babylonia and Asiytia, Trantlated 
and edited by James Alexander Craig, New York, 1907. pp. 30S. 

• Sykes, igij, I, pp. 64-70. 
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They may be tabulated, for the sake of convenience, 
in this way: 

A TABLE OF THE EARLY PERIODS OF EGYPTLW 

HISTORY 

Dynaitki Periodi Datei, B.C. 

Predynutic. 4500-3400 

(Calendar invented) . . 4241 

I, 11, III Proiodynanic 3400-1900 

rV, V. VI ad Kingdom S9t»-*47S 

VII to X Intermediate 3475-1160 

XI to XIII Middle Kingdom 3160-1788 

XIV to XVII Hyksos 1788-1580 

XVIII-XX New Kingdom 1580-1090 

H.B. ran TABLE IS BASED UFON THE CHROHOLOCV OP JAMES HENRY 



The people who lived in Egypt prior to Predynas- 
tic times had a culture oddly combining Pabeolithic 
and Neolithic elements. Flaked instruments were 
used, but so were polished and hafted ones. The 
splendid flint-technique of these people lasted on 
into Predynastic times, and there were often finely 
chased handles of gold. The people of the pre- 
Predynastic tinies were presumably "Hemitic," 
that is, they were very likely Nilotic negroes who 
quickly yielded before the incursions of higher folk.' 
At any rate, they have little to do with the semi- 
historic and historic peoples who concern us here. 

Predynastic Egypt had a population of a three- 
fold charadter, for it clearly contained three formerly 

' Breasted, Jamei Heniy: A Hiitory of Egypt- New York, 1913. 
P. isff. 

I with here to express my obligation to Mr. Oric Bates wbo, both 
in a course of African anthropology given by him and by Dr. E. A. 
Hooion at Harvard, and in private conversations, has given me much 
aid. Dr. Hooton, likewise, has made dear several points for me. 
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separate elements. These were: (o) the "Hemitic" 
folk already referred to whose chief contribution to 
the later physical type of the Egyptians was that 
sub-nasal prognathism which may be seen in some 
of the ancient pidures; (i) The Libyans, who lived 
mostly in the northern or Delta part of Egypt; - 
(c) The Semites, who probably came from Arabia 
and landed at about the latitude of Abydos, after 
which they dominated the region between there 
and Thebes. In time, the population of Egypt 
came to be a very thorough mixture of all of these. 
The language was strongly Semitic in struAure, 
though having Both Libyan and "Hemitic" elements 
in it. 

In these early days Egypt was all divided up 
into small states called "Nomes," each with its 
hereditary chief and local aristocracy. The material 
culture was far from being contemptible. Pre- 
dynastic pottery, for example, falls into no less than 
eight classes, the polished black ware with a red 
finish, the polished red ware with cream-colored 
finish and a pink ware being the undecorated 
varieties; while another group was made up of 
black ware vessels with incised geometric designs 
sometimes filled in with white. Another class of 
predynastic pottery has considerable documentary 
value, for it consists of vessels with a light brown 
slip on which are painted in dark reddish brown 
designs comprising fairly elaborate ships with many 
oars, and stylistic patterns made up of ostriches, 
animals, and so on. This pottery was all hand made. 
Weaving had already been brought to a high stage 
of development, linen being the chief fabric for 
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clothing. Stone, ivory, and bone ornaments were 
much employed, and they imply a considerable 
trade, as do also the Red Sea shells which were 
used. Though known and used, gold, silver, and 
lead were not yet important. Life was entirely 
sedentary and agricultural, lentils, beans, and 
barley being the chief food-crops, as flax was the 
principal economic crop, papyrus likewise being of 
importance. The domestic animals were goats, 
cattle, and the donkey. Even in those far-away 
times hunting for sport was a matter of great in- 
terest to the upper classes, the chief game being 
hippopotami, ibexes, ostriches, crocodiles, and wild 
boars. Fishing was also common, though it was 
probably confined to the lower orders. The houses 
of the period were made of wattle dabbed over with 
mud and then whitewashed or painted. They had 
windows as well as doors. Ownership marks on 
pottery and other things probably constituted the 
earhest form of writing.* 

In Protodynastic and Old Kingdom days (3400- 
2475 B.C.) there was a gradual centralization of 
power and a steady rise in material culture through- 
out Egypt.' The ancient noble families who had 
been the independent lords of "Nomes" slowly but 
surely became subservient to the overlordship of 

* Breasted, 1912, pp. 3^-35. 

Bates, Oric: The Eojltnt Libyans. London, 1914. Pp. 210-241. 
Aiteimt Egyptian Fishing. Harv. Afr. Studies, I, 1917. 

Randall-Maciver, David: El Amrah and Abydos. London, 1903. 

Peet, E. T.; Abydos. London, 1914. 

Ayrton, E. R.; and Loat, W. L. S.r El Mabarnti. London, 1911. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders: Nagaddb. London, 1896. Pp. 6-42 and 
47-67. Dioipolii Pana. London, 1901. 
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the King. This transition in governmental form is 
typified by the cemeteries of the period. Imposing 
and luxurious sepulchres or mastabas were ereifted 
by the heads of great families, but even the finest of 
them was overtopped and dwarfed by the still 
greater gorgeousness of the royal tombs. These 
last were the huge pyramids which, to most of us, 
are the sum-total of ancient Egyptian architedure. 
Official and court life assumed an air of great pomp 
and majesty. There was an elaborate and im- 
pressive etiquette, and an administrative hierarchy 
which was based, in part at least, on the old hered- 
itary aristocracy composed of the nomarchs or 
nome-lords. The basis of society was the family. 
Woman's position was hardly any less respeifted than 
that of man, and children had to venerate both 
parents equally. Though the poor lived wretchedly 
enough, being tightly huddled together in close- 
packed ranges of small dwellings, the rich had large, 
airy and commodious residences with fine gardens 
all about them. Gay hangings shut out the sand- 
storms from the gallery-Hke apartments which were 
chara(5leristic of the lightly built wood and adobe 
houses of that time. Beds, chairs, and chests were 
beautifully made of ebony and delicately inlaid 
ivory. Alabaster, gold, silver, and copper were 
used for vessels and various other objedts. 

In engineering skill the Egyptians of this period 
were well advanced, for the principle of the arch 
was understood and used as early as 2900 B.C. In 
art, which already played a role of great importance 
in their hves, there was a strong tendency toward 
realism, but even so early as this there is a noticeable 
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tendency toward dogmatic formalism and rigidity. 
Every phase of daily life was portrayed, for the 
jesthetic desires of the people were such as to make 
them wish to render all things beautiful by endowing 
them with gracious form and glowing colors. Yet 
their genius had a praAical turn, rather than an 
idealistic one, and for that reason it was natural for 
them to draw upon their own daily occupations for 
artistic subjeA-matter. Thus we see their markets, 
and their well organized trade and shipping all 
presented in their stone and wooden sculptures and 
in their mural paintings.* 

The first pyramid tombs were those of Snefru 
(Dynasty III, ca. 2940 B.C.). They are two in 
number, the smaller being at Medum and the 
larger near Dashur. In his reign the royal power of 
Egypt was so strong as to be able to send a fleet of 
forty ships to the Phcenician coast to fetch cedar 
wood from Lebanon. The greatest of all the pyra- 
mids is that of Khufu (Cheops) (Dynasty IV, ca, 
2900 B.C.) near Gizeh. It took 100,000 men twenty 
years to build it. The Sphinx was probably con- 
temporary. 

Egyptian culture was now in a very high state of 
development. There were no important cultural 
innovations in Egypt itself til! the Hyksos period. 
The Hyksos or Shepherd Kings were mysterious 

* Breasted, 1912, pp. 66-107. 

Lythgoe, Albert M.; and Ransom, Caroline L.: Tbi Tomb of Pemeb, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York, 1916. 

GoBse, A. BothiFell: Tbe CmlizaUon o/ the Ancient Egyftiant. New 
York, n.d. 

WilkiDHin, Sir J. Gardner: Tbe AiKtent Egyptians. London, 3 
Tdumes, 1878. 
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invaders who came out of the North and established 
their rule in the land of Egypt. They were almost 
certainly Semitic, and their coming may be likened 
to that great immigration which first brought Sem- 
itic blood and language into the Nile valley. Their 
chief seat was at Avaris in the Delta, and for that 
reason very little is known about them, for their 
capital, like all Delta sites, has repeatedly been 
flooded by the River Nile and covered over with a 
thick coating of mud. Traces of the Hyksos have 
been reported from Crete, Bagdad, and Palestine, 
and it is probable that their commerce was very 
far-reaching, even though their atftual power may 
not have been so. The Hyksos period fell between 
lySS'and 1580 b.c. To them Egypt of later days 
owed her horses and the art of chariotry.^" When 
the Hyksos were finally expelled from Egypt they 
retired into Palestine and Syria. It seems not im- 
probable that this fatfl drew the attention of the 
Egyptians to that part of the world, for under 
Thutmose IV, Amenhotep III, and Amenhotep IV 
{ca, 1420-1350 B.C.) the Egyptian power was earned 
into Palestine, Syria, and the Hittite lands. Egyp- 
tian influence made itself strongly felt, both by 
commerce and by royal alliances, in Crete, Cyprus, 
Mitanni, Babylonia, and Nineveh. Under the 
second of these kings, Egyptian power was carried 
as far south as the Fourth CataraA, and Nubia was 
deeply colored with the dye of Egyptian culture. 
Crete, Mycenje, and the jEgean lands in general 
were profoundly influenced by Egyptian dviliza- 

" Breaiied, 1911, pp. 21S-^21. 
VnikiDMn, 1878, 1, pp. IS-18. 
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tion at this time, and the land of Yamen on the 
eastern side of the Red Sea was, for a while at least, 
under Egyptian domination. The Phoenician navi- 
gators and the conquering armies of the Pharaohs 
brought the Nile country into intimate relations 
with the non-Semitic Hittites and with the Mitan- 
nians. The latter were an ofFshoot of the Aryans, 
who were, as we shall notice later, undergoing a 
period of migrations and unrest, at this time." 
Egypt itself was at the pinnacle of her material 
and imperial grandeur. Life took on a complexity 
and luxury unknown even in the days of the pyra- 
mid-builders; Thebes and other cities displayed 
a riot of costly splendor which reminds one oddly 
of other periods of imperial intensity and dyifastic 
success, such as the days of Elizabeth in England 
and of Louis XIV or of Napoleon I in France. 

The religion of Egypt, in the period up to the 
time of the New Kingdom, resembled that of the 
Tigris-Euphrates region in that it was headed by 
a triad of chief deities. These were the children of 
Re, the Sun: Nut was the goddess of the Heavens; 
Keb was god of the Earth and Shu was god of the 
Air. Keb and Nut were the parents of Osiris, Isis, 
Set, and Nephthys. There was a throng of minor 
deities and a host of local gods, such as Amon, at 
first a local god, but later one of the most revered of 
all. As in the Tigris-Euphrates region, a priestly 
class grew up which won for itself the unquestioning 
allegiance of the masses By means of a never-ending 
series of ritualistic pageants, formal and colorful. 

" Breasted, 1911, pp. 159-263, and 32S-354. 

Bury, G. Wyman; Arabia Infelix. London, 1915. P. 5. 
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D. The Civilizations of Crete and of the Mgean 
Region 

As in the case of Egypt, it will be convenient if 
we tabulate the chronological sequence of cultures 
in the area now to be considered. 

A TABLE OF THE EARLY PERIODS OF CRETAN 
AND .SGEAN CIVILIZATION" 

Period* Dates, b.c. Contemporary Egyptian Period 

Neolithic Down to 2500 Sixth dynaaty. 

Early Minoan II. . 2500-2400 Sixth and seventh dynaGtiei. 

Early Minoan III.Z400-1100 Eighth, ninth and tenth dynat. 

Middle Min. I.. . .2100-1100 Eleventh dynasty. 

Middle Min. II.. .1100-1900 Twelfth dynasty. 

Middle Min. III. .1900-1700 Thirteenth and fourteenth dynaa. 

Late Minoan I. . .1700-1500 Fifteenth to eighteenth dynas. 

Late Minoan II.. , 1500-1450 Eighteenth dynasty. 

Late Minoan IIL. 1450-1200 Nineteenth dynasty. 

The Homeric Age.iioo-iioo Twentieth dynasty. 

The Dark Age.. . .1100-700 Twentyfirst-twenty-Efth dyn. 

The Hellenic Age, 700-86 Twenty-sixth dynasty and Per- 

The Roman Age. .86 b.c. 10400 a.d.. .Roman period 

In the Early Minoan I period Crete had, as Egypt 
had, the vestiges of a Neolithic culture which was 
definitely moribund, but which nevertheless exerted 
considerable influence on the Bronze Age culture 
which we call Early Minoan I. The people of Crete 
resembled the folk in Asia Minor in being Mediter- 

*) This Table ii compiled from the following sources: 
Breasted, 1912. 

Hawes, Harriet Boyd; Goumto. Philadelphia, 1908. 
Pealce, Harcdd: A Brief DetcriptuM of the Hirtitrj of iht CmUuttim 
oflbeOld World. Newbury, En^nd. 1914. 
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ranean in race and non-Aryan in language. Even so 
early as this the mainlanders of Greece and the Bal- 
kan Peninsula were in sharp contrast with them, being 
either Alpines or Nordics in race and Aryan in speech. 

The pottery of Early Minoan I and II was blackish. 
Sometimes it was burnished, and nearly all of it has 
incised designs, one of which, the Egyptian lily- 
petal pattern, indicates that already a contaft of 
some sort existed between the Egyptian and ^gean 
centers of culture. With this exception, the designs 
were mainly geometric. The pottery was hand 
made, the wheel only becoming known in Early Mi- 
noan III. In that period two new styles, a black 
ware finely decorated with designs painted in white, 
and a ware with a curious mottled black and red 
surface well polished. The shapes were odd but 
rather graceful. In the closely associated Cyclades 
Islands a lustre-finished ware, originating in Crete 
in the Early Minoan II period but never attaining 
great importance there, was very popular." 

Material culture in other respefts during the Early 
Minoan times was modest, but by no means primi- 
tive. In the Cyclades the city of Phylakopi was 
already founded on the Island of Melos, and Crete, 
as well as mainland Greece and HissarHk (Troy), 
had well-cultured settlements, notably Tiryns and 
Orchomenos (Greece) and Mochlos (Crete). 

In the Middle Minoan period Cretan civilization 
reached its first climax. The cities of Knossos and 
Phaestos, as well as many less important ones, 
prospered. Trade with Africa, Asia, and Europe 

" Paricyn, 1915, pp. 207-413. 

Han, H. R.: £ifan ATcbaaUny. Pp. 7»-7J- Lonflon, igij. 
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was very aAive. The influence of the Egyptian 
and Asiatic hieroglyphic systems was such as to 
change the piAure-writing of Crete's previous 
period into a true system of script. To this period 
belong the various Snake-goddess figurines, one of 
the finest of which is in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, from which we are able to get such an accurate 
idea of the female costume of the time. The women 
wore either tight-fitting flounced skirts or very full 
bulging ones. The jackets were tight, and cut in 
such a way as to expose the breasts. The men wore 
close-fitting short coats, and had exceedingly narrow 
waists. In costume these people seem to have. de- 
parted widely from the Egyptians. 

During the Late Minoan periods I and II, Cretan 
civilization reached its highest level. Gournia and 
Aghia Triadha flourished at this time, and the 
civilization which those cities show us was quite as 
high as that of contemporary Egypt. Well-built 
palaces, gay with frescoes and filled with beautiful 
furniture, faience, splendidly made pottery, and 
metal objects, were the habitations of a complex 
and polished society. In trade Crete's influence 
reached the Greek mainland (where Mycenae and 
Tiryns throve), Italy, Spain, Egypt, and Asia. 
During the Late Minoan I period the Dorians (Al- 
pines or Nordics) invaded Crete and introduced 
there the art of chariot-building and horse-using. 
Nordic adventurers established at Hissarlik the so- 
called Sixth City, which is the Troy with which 
Homer deals. Egypt's influence was particularly 
marked in the matter of art, for the Cretans Borrowed 
the realistic tendencies, which I have mentioned. 
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and improved upon them, building up a wonderful 
class of pottery decorated with odtopus, dolphin, 
and other marine designs direiftly comparable in 
spirit and treatment to some of the life-form patterns 
to be seen on Egyptian pottery. In like manner, 
the ceiHngs of the Theban temples were copied on 
Crete, at Myceiue and at Orchomenos." 

In Lace Minoan II times a Dorian dynasty placed 
itself on the throne of Crete (1500-1400 b.c). To 
this period also belong the legends of the Minotaur 
and his labyrinth, the introdutftion of iron and the 
sports of bull-leaping and chariotry. The hunting 
of the wild boar with the aid of large fierce dogs was 
also a favorite pastime in this period. In these 
culture-elements, as well as in the form of the royal 
tombs and in the use of lamakes (pottery corpse- 
containers) and of sarcophagi made of limestone 
splendidly painted with processions of men and 
women engaged in mortuary rites and with chariots 
drawn by griffins, one perceives a very thorough 
mixing of Mycenaean, Egyptian, Asiatic, and other 
influences, a mixing indicative of the complexity of 
Late Minoan civilization,'^ 

In the Late Minoan III period the Dorians, Pel- 
asgians, Achseans and other people from the main- 
land invaded Crete as they had been threatening 
to do ever since Middle Minoan times, and, indeed, 
since even earher days. These people were Alpines 

" Hall, H. R., 1915, pp. 19-21 and 71-144. 

Breasted, 191Z, pp. 337-339. 

Hall, Edith H.: Early Painted Pottery from GoumU, Crcu. Trans- 
adions, Dept. of Archiol. Free Mus, Sd. and Art. Pp. igt-ZOS- 
Philadelphia, t90S- 

" Hall, H. R„ 191S, pp. 172-177- 
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and Nordics; their speech was Aryan and, though 
long ago they had been low-cultured, they were now 
thoroughly civilized. The strife between them and 
the Mediterranean, non-Aryan Cretans ushered in 
the Homeric Age in which war became an almost 
chronic condition. The struggles for supremacy 
between the Greeks and the Trojans has been per- 
petuated, in poetic form, in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Following the Homeric Age was a so-called Dark 
Age in which the old non-Aryan culture and the old 
Mediterranean stock of Minoan times was slowly 
metamorphosed through the transfusion of new 
racial and cultural elements into that complex of 
culture and race to which we apply the term Hellenic. 

In religion, as typiBed by folklore, the Minoans 
were far less dogmatic and pompous than the Egyp- 
tians and the Asiatics. If one may judge them by 
their art, the pantheon of Minoan times was full of 
those endearing qualities of freedom and grace which 
is so distiniftive of the Greeks of classical times. A 
little of the rigidity which marks Egyptian art is, 
to be sure, present also in the mural decorations and 
the other branches of early Cretan art, but it is 
chiefly confined to those objetfts which clearly had 
a ceremonial chara<5ter rather than a utilitarian one; 
indeed, the latter class of objeAs is marked by a very 
noticeable human charaifler, for all the decorations 
which are not frankly stylistic are truly representa- 
tive in spirit, and they have a very successful am- 
bition to be completely realistic. A very similar 
differentiation may be seen, as I have already 
pointed out, in the art of Egypt." 
» Hawei, 1908, pp. 7-9. 
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By the year 776 B.C. (the date of the first Olym- 
pian games) the Aryan-speaking Hellenic popula- 
tion was compounded out of the diverse elements 
which went to make it up, and the classical Greek 
period or Hellenic period was deBnltely begun. 

E. The Cultures of the Mediterranean Worlds 

1200-600 B.C. 

As I indicated in the last section this was a period 
which witnessed the extinfftion of the old Minoan 
civilization of Crete and the ethnic preparation for 
the Hellenistic civilization. Though a period of 
profound racial and cultural disturbance, it was by 
no means a time of cultural eclipse. In several 
regions the old spirit was undiminished, though 
much modified. Egypt, of course, kept upon a 
very high level, though by no means so high as that 
which she had enjoyed. Relations were close with 
Assyria, and especially with the Hittites of Asia 
Minor, but the ethnic unrest in the North interrupted 
this during the Twelfth Century B.C. About 1120 
B.C., however, the Hittites drove out the Dorian 
invaders and reestablished their power and thetr 
close relations with the Nile Kingdom. From that 
time onward, the Hittite kingdom was rich and 
powerful, its capital being Boghaz-Keui. Good 
roads, over which chariots and also four-wheeled 
wagons drawn by horses or by oxen traveled, knit 
all parts of the realm together and linked it with 
Syria and the South. Trade by sea was aAive, as 
it had been in Minoan days, for the Phcenician 
fleets plied everywhere throughout the Mediter- 
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ranean world and even out into the Western Ocean." 
These enterprising people rendered humanity an in- 
estimable service by aiding as the carriers who bore 
the cultural message of Egypt to all the Western 
World. For fifteen centuries or more this had been 
the fundlion of these civilizing Semites. Like their 
modem kinsmen, the Jews of today, it was often 
their lot to be almost without political individuality; 
their home was in every land, and their genius for 
trade took them into the remotest regions of the 
known world. By about 1 1 50 B.C. they were 
already a people venerable through age and well- 
developed culture, with several cities which hummed 
with busy trade. Of these Sidon, Tyre, and Arvad 
or Aradus were the most important. From about 
1600 to about 1200 B.C. the Phoenicians had been 
more or less completely under Egyptian suzerainty, 
but at the latter date the Dorian invasions caused 
profound changes in these arrangements, and the 
Phoenician cities were independent down to about 
970 B.C., at which time Assyrian and Babylonian 
power began to make its influence felt. Under 
King Hiram (970-936) Tyre was in very close 
relations with the Israel of Kings Solomon and 
David. About 870 Assur-nazir-pal III conquered 
Sidon, Tyre, and Arvad, exaifting tribute from 
them, and placing them under Assyrian rule. This 
state lasted till 605 B.C. when the Phcenicians 
became subje(5ts of Chaldxa. In spite of their 
political vicissitudes and of their lack of autonomy, 

" Bates, Oric; 7bt Eastern Libyans. Pp. 310-141. London, 1914. 
Garstang, John: The La*d of iht HittiUs. Pp. 51-55, 199, 163-^65. 
London, 1910. 
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the folk of Sidon, Tyre, and the other cities were 
unflagging in their commercial and culture-spreading 
atftivities. In the Ninth Century B.C. they founded 
colonies, not only Carthage and Aoza, but also 
Heraclea (on Sicily), Melita (Malta), as well as 
many others, notably those on the islands of Sardinia 
and Corsica and those in the Tartessus region 
(southwestern Spain). Even as early as the Twelfth 
Century B.C. they had had important depots at 
Cadiz and Lixus (Mauretania). They even went 
so far north as the Scilly Isles in their search for tin 
and other metals. In the course of years Carthage 
gradually became the chief Phcenician city. 

The material in which this wonderful maritime 
nation traded was diverse in its nature. Textile 
fabrics, some of them dyed with the famous Tyrian 
purple, objedts of silver, gold, iron, copper, and 
bronze, glass from Egypt, and the knowledge of the 
alphabet and of arithmetic were a few of the ele- 
ments of culture which they spread broadcast. 
Having no artistic genius peculiar to themselves, 
yet being skillful copyists and clever imitators, 
the Phcenicians colored their aesthetic tastes with 
Egyptian, Asiatic, Cretan, and Mycensean art, and 
bore motives very separate as to their origins into 
many lands where later artistic traditions were built 
upon the basis provided by the Phoenician traders. 
The Mediterranean world at this period may, 
therefore, be conceived of as the seat of hoary 
civilizations which were being invaded from the 
North by the fresh Alpine and Nordic blood of 
southeastern Europe. Yet through all the resultant 
confusion the Phoenicians ad as the cord which 
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binds the old cultures with the newer ones, which 
Hnks ancient Egypt and Asia to young Greece, 
Carthage, and Etruria." Not unnaturally, Phceni- 
cian religion resembled those of Asia and of Egypt. 
It was, if anything, more repellent even than they, 
and in addition to the human sacrifices made for 
the god Milk or Moloch, there were disgusting orgies 
for the deletftation of Astarte. 

Carthage, which Eourished from about 813 B.C. 
to about 202 B.C., derived the blood of its ruHng 
class, the greater part of its material culture, its 
religion and its language from Phcenicia. The 
once proud and independent Libyans were but 
mercenaries in its armies; the Nomad tribes were 
irregular allies; slaves from the Soudan were 
numerous. Trade was very aftive. Grain, ivory, 
and skins came from Libya, copper from Cyprus, 
iron from Elba, tin from Cornwall, gold and precious 
stones from Malabar. The grand and imposing 
architeAure of Phoenicia, charaifterized by massive 
walls built of huge stones, was mellowed by all that 
was delicate and graceful in Greek architecture, 
but the native skill and ability of the Phoenicians 
continued to display itself in such matters as navi- 
gation, hydraulics and irrigation, and agriculture. 
Carthage, through her far-flung colonial empire, 
exercised a tremendous cultural influence.'* 

Rome, before attaining her destiny, must needs 
vanquish this Semitic culture, though not scorning 
to borrow many of its charaAeristics. 

" Cooke, George Albert; Phoenicia. Article in the Encyckipxdia 
Britannica, nth ed. 

" Gnham, Alexander: Roman Africa. London, I^. 
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F. The Etruscan Civilization 
As in the case of Anau, and in those of Egypt and 
Crete, the civilization we are about to consider was 
deeply rooted in a past of respe(5l-worthy complexity. 
For this reason it will be well for us again to tabulate 
the chronology involved. ; 

A TABLE OF THE CULTURES OF ITALY, ESPECIALLY 
THOSE OF ETRURW" 

Name of Culture Remarks Approicimaie 

Dales, B.C. 

Neolithic. Down to aaoo 

Bronae I An ordeiiy progression in culture on 

Bronze II the part of Alpine Lake-ilwellers from 

Bronze III Switzerland. A Nordic aristocracy 

appears to have been present. The 

people led water - from the rivers to 

moats around their towns. Considei> 

able trade with the £gean 2zoo to ijoo 

Bronze IV Tyrrhenians (Alpines with Nordic 

chiefs) arrived in Po valley from the 
East by way of the Adriatic. Agricul- 
ture, cattle and pigs were known. 
Toward end of period iron was brought 

in from Central Europe 130010900 

Iron I The new Iron culture was introduced 

Iron II from the North by people who set up 

(Or Villanova) the Villanova culture, driving older 

tribes south into Latium where they 

founded Rome. A<Sive trade with the 

East through Phoenicians and Greek 

colonies in Sicily 900 to 700 

Etruscan 700 to 300 

Gallo-Roman '. 500 to 300 

" This Table is compiled from material derived from Peake, 1914. 
from notes made by me while taking a course under Dr. E. A. Hooton, 
at Harvard University in 1915, and from 

Norton, Richard: Struria {Uittory) Encyc Brit., nth cd. 
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The Bronze Age periods above referred to may be 
considered as being more or less closely related with 
the Bronze Age cultures in France, England, and 
Scandinavia, cultures with - excellent but for us 
unimportant, development. In all of these coun- 
tries, as well as in Spain and in the Balearic Islands, 
there were Bronze Age cultures which had many 
elements and characteristics common to all, and 
which were, in time, merged with Iron Age cultures 
which eventually yielded to the eagles of Rome. 
Everywhere, but especially in Spain, Italy, and the 
Balearic Islands, there is a clearly perceprible 
strife between the tall, dolichocephalic blond Nordics 
and the Mediterraneans. Often the Alpines are 
associated with the Nordics in a more or less sub- 
servient capacity. In some regions, particularly 
England and Ireland, the name Celt or Kelt is given 
to these Nordic folk and to the remarkable culture 
which they had.'^ In France they were known as 
Gauls and in Spain as Celts or Celt-Iberians. 

It is necessary to bear all the foregoing in mind 
if one is to appreciate the significance of the Etruscan 
civilization from our point of view here. The 
Etnxscans had a civilization which was of the first 

*> Peake, 1914. 

Parkyn, 1915, pp. i6j-m6. 

Montelius, Oacar: KutiurgftebiebU Scbmeinu eon di* iluslen ZeUen. 
Leipzig, 1906. 

Cartailhac, Emile de: MonumeiUi primitifi des Baliaus. Toulouce, 
1893. 

Parii, Pierre; Archeohsfe en Espapie. Paris, i volumes, 1903. 

Ramis y Ramis, Juan; Antiguedades crlticas de la iila de Menorca. 
Mahon, 1818. Historia de Menorca, 1819. 

Markham, Sir Clements R.: Majorca and Minorca. London, 190S. 

Annstrong, John: History of Menona. London, 1751. 
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order, but, unlike those of Crete and of Egypt, its 
antecedents were by no means humble. Etruscan 
civiHzation may be hkened unto a flowery capital 
that surmounts a tall shaft of fine marble. 

The classical explanation for the origin of the 
Etruscans is that they came from Lydia in Asia 
Minor and settled in Italy. As a matter of fa(5t 
it now seems clear that the Etruscan population 
was made up of ethnic elements derived from both 
East and North. At this point it will be well to 
point out that Etruscan civilization occupied a 
much larger territory than that now called "Etruria." 
The power of the ancient Etruscans included Latium, 
Etruria, Umbria, and a large part of the Po valley. 
There was a famous League of the Twelve Cities 
(which included Veii, Tarquinii, Clusium, Csre, 
Cortona, Volaterne, Vulci, Volsinii, Perusium, Vol- 
tumna, and others). In each of these we^may see a 
complete State, each city being sovereign not only 
over smaller towns in its vicinity, but also over 
flourishing colonies sent northwards into the Po 
valley. Power was lodged entirely with an aristoc- 
racy which chose from its own number a chief who 
had the title of lucumon. This is a condition 
somewhat like that which prevailed in Predynastic 
Egypt. In Etruria, as in the East, the commonality 
was quite voiceless as far as the government was 
concerned; there were no provisions even for ascer- 
taining their desires. In religious matters, as in 
governmental, Etruria resembled Egypt. The domi- 
nating charadleristic of her worship was a com- 
bination of pompous austerity with gloomy grandeur, 
and utter artificiality. Unlike the cheerful, graceful. 
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and rather informal mythology of Greece, the creed 
of Etruria was a deliberate fabrication of the ruling 
class, which, combining as it did the fundlions of a 
priesthood with those of a temporal aristocracy, 
not unnaturally sought to attain its ends by the 
exercise of a fear-inspiring spiritual domination. 
To this end the lucumones, like their prototypes in 
Egypt and Asia, provided many elaborate ceremonies 
which partook of the nature of pageants and spedla- 
cles. The very large pantheon was headed by the 
triad made up of Tina, Thalna, and Menrvra 
(Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva). There was supposed 
to be an endless combat between the benignant and 
the malignant powers of the pantheon, in which, 
as in so much else, one sees a simulacrum of eastern 
conditions. 

In artistic matters the Etruscans closely approxi- 
mated their tutors who might be now the Phoeni- 
cians, now the Greeks. Like the former, they were 
skillful imitators but not originators. This char- 
aAeristic, combined with the very atftive trade 
carried on by the Phcenicians and by the Etruscans 
themselves, explains why numerous Egyptian arti- 
fa<5ts have been found in the Etruscan tombs of 
the earlier times and why Greek influence became 
dominant in art later on. A few examples of this 
class of objeif^s may fittingly be mentioned. Such 
are the ostrich eggs, with painted or engraved 
decorations; these obviously are of Egyptian 
provenance. Similar in this respefl are the enameled 
vessels sometimes found. The famous black ware 
ibucchero) of Etruria often shows a mixture of Greek 
forms and Egyptian or Asiatic designs. In archi- 
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tetflure, especially in the matter of sepulchral 
archite<flure, the Etruscans remind one strongly of 
both the Mycenseans and of the Egyptians. The 
houses and the way of life of the Etruscans were 
exceedingly well advanced, a good degree of comfort 
and luxury being maintained By a society based on 
a well-organized agricultural basis. 

During the great days of Etruria's power Rome 
was but a minor town. For a time she was ruled 
by a dynasty of Etruscan kings. After these were 
driven out, the little city had to defend itself against 
all the powers of Etruria. The result of this domina- 
tion, temporary though it was, was to carry the 
stream of civilization which we have been following 
so long into Roman times.** The Romans not only 
borrowed their ritual, their games and shows, their 
augury, their weights and measures, their calendar, 
their architetfture, and their agriculture from the 
Etruscans, but they were themselves distinA from 
their teachers only because of their political inde- 
pendence. Rome, in borrowing her whole civiliza- 
Uon from Etruria, made the first step in a series of 
similat adoptions, the next being concerned with 
the Greeks and later ones with Egypt, Western 
Asia, ahd India, successively. 

" Dennis, George: CitUi and Ctiiulerus of Etruria. Londtm, 2 

volumes, 1878. 

Vergers, Noel its: L'&truru it Us Etnuqius. Paris, 3 volumes, 
1862-64. 

Greniei, Albert: Bohgiu, FUlanovienne el Etnuque. Paris, 1911. 

Seymour, Frederick; Up Hill and Doom Dale in Ancient Etruria. 
London, 1910. 

Rawlinson, George: The Origin of Nations. New York, 1903. 
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G. The Aryan Civilization in India 
While following so closely the course taken by 
civiKzation on its way into Europe, we have rather 
completely lost sight of the Eastern world. Inas- 
mud) as Bishop Berkeley's saying that "Westward 
the course of empire takes its way" is no longer 
looked upon as wholly true, let us now examine the 
means by which civilization was spread over the 
Asiatic continent. 

In early days a large part of India was held by 
people who were of the pegroid type. Their culture 
was excessively low, being about equal to that of 
the native tribes of Australia. This stratum of 
population seems to have been invaded by an off- 
shoot of the Mediterranean race and by some 
Alpines, the former coming from the Northeast, 
the latter from Tibet. These two invading stocks 
mixed with the aborigines and became much more 
dark in skin-color than they had been. They spoke 
languages related with the Tamil and the Telugu 
of today, and the composite population gradually 
formed several groups, the chief of which was that 
called Dravidian. The cultural status of most of 
India at this period was ve'ry low, thou^ copper 
and a crude sort of pottery were known. Some of 
the Dravidians, by about 1500 B.C., had built up a 
fairly respe(5l-worthy civilization, though their re- 
ligion was marred by being extremely obscene. At 
about the date I mention there was the first of a 
long series of invasions by the Aryan-speaking 
Nordic tribes who dwelt in the Northwest. This 
movement by the Aryans may be likened to the 
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more or less contemporary southward drift of very 
similar people in centra! Europe down into the 
Mediterranean world with its long-established 
civilizations. Though probably not direAly re- 
lated, the two movements may be looked upon 
as being indicative of profound ethnic unrest in 
the lands to the North of the Balkans, the 
Black Sea, the Caucasus, and the Hindu Kush, 
an unrest which caused the Nordic, Aryan-speak- 
ing tribes who dwelt in that huge and ill-defined 
region to seek new homes for themselves in the 
southlands. 

It will clarify matters if once again we tabulate 
the chronology. 

TABLE OF THE CULTURE-PERIODS OF INDIAN 
HISTORY" 

Periods Remark* Approximate 

Dates. B.C. 
Prehistoric. (See 

above) Down to 1500 

Ar3nn iDvaumii ism to 1000 

Valic period icoo to 600 

SaisuDagi 

Dynaity 600 to 321 

Gautama Buddha, .S63-4S3 

** Thii Table, nhich takes no account of the various minor cultures 
and kingdoms of India, is based upon material gained from: 

Peake, 191 4. 

Bamett, Lionel D.t jiriiiqvitUs of India. London, 1914. 

Smith, Vincent A.: Asoia. Oxford, 1901. The Early History 0/ 
India. Oxford, 1908. The Oxford Stvdeni'i Hitlory of India. Oxford, 

Hopkins, E. Washburn: India Old and Nea. New York, 1901. 
Dutt, Romesh Chunder: History of India from the Earliest Timet 
down to tie Sixth Century B.C. London, 1906. 
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Mauiya Dynasty 321 to 131 

Alexander the Great's Invasion. .317- 
314. Chandiagupta's waia with the 
Seleucidi, ,308-297 
Reign of Asoka , , 272-132 

Indo-Greek 250 to 50 

Yue-Chih \ { These Chinese were forced into ] 

Kushans I < Badtria about 159 B.C. by the | .50 B.C. to 153 

Kwei-Schwani J [ Huns. Became civilized there. J a.d. 

King Kozulokadphises (Kien-tsien- 
k'io) united all the Kushans under him 
and conquered Kabul valley and 
added it to his kingdom which reached 
as far as the Caspian Sea. Reigned - 
about 45-85 A.D. King tCanishka 
reigned over all Northern India and 
conquered Kashgar and Khotan. 133- 

ISl *■!>. 

Gandhara 50 to 450 

Gupta Empire 320 to 450 

Invasions of the 
White Huns 450 

During the period of the Aryan invasions and the 
so-called Vedic period, both material culture and 
social factors were in a state of flux and modi5ca- 
tion. Thanks to the Vedic poems we are able to 
form a fairly accurate conception of the state of 
culture and society in those distant days. The 
Vedas are several in number, the three which con- 
cern us being: The Rig-veda proper, a complicated 
group of poetical and philosophical compositions 
immensely divergent in point of age, but probably 
in their present form by 600 B.C., if not by lOOO 
B.C.; the Atharva-veda, dating from about 600 
B.C.; and the Upanishads, dating from the seventh 
century B.C. Although these dates may seem com- 
paratively modem, it should be remembered that 
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the conditions portrayed in Vedic literature existed 
during many centuries previously. Then, too, there 
is a vast amount of material to be had in the 
Mahabharata, an epic poem seven times as long 
as the Iliad and the Odyssey put together. It 
depifts the strife between the racial groups in 
India during those early days, dating, like the 
Vedas, from about 600 B.C., as far as its present 
form is concerned, that is." Society at this time 
was based on agriculture aided by irrigation. The 
domestic animals were cattle and horses, both being 
used for draught animals, the knowledge of how to 
build chariots and carts having been brought in 
by the Aryans from Central Asia. Copper, bronze, 
and iron were known, though probably the last was 
of considerably later introduftion than the two 
other metals. Houses were made of watt!e-and- 
dab as they were in so many ancient societies. 
Textiles were very finely made, and writing appears 
to have been known from very early times. The 
country was divided up among numerous kings, 
each of whom ruled over a strongly centralized 
state with several cities. Of these some of the 
more important were Indra-prastha (Delhi); Ma- 
thura, Kausambi, and Kanyakubja (respeiflively 
Muttra, Kosam, and Kanauj) three cities forming 
the confederated kingdom of the Panchalas; the 
kingdom of Kosala (Oudh), with Ayodhya as its 
capital; and the aristocratic republic of Vaisali. 
In a word, the whole Jumna-Ganges drainage may 

" Hopkins, 1901, pp. 13-30; 67-80. 
Bamett, 19 14, pp. IO-I2. 
Smith, 1916, p. 15 S. 
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be regarded as the seat of the Vedic society under 
consideration. Just south of the Tropic of Cancer 
is the Vinhya mountain-range which, running 
almost direiftly east and west, forms the dividing 
line between Aryan and Dravidian India.** The 
numerous kings, of greater or lesser importance, 
lived in timber palaces surrounded by wooden 
palisades. At first the king seems to have been 
eleded by some sort of assembly of freemen, but 
during the Vedic period his power became hered- 
itary and absolute, while at the same time his 
person became semi-sacrosantft. A goodly degree 
of pomp and luxury hedged the sovereign about, 
but nevertheless his life was far from being an idle 
one, for he had definite tasks and duties, among 
them being that of afting as the leader in war. 
For administrative purposes the king was aided by 
an elaborate bureaucracy, and society was well 
organized and governed. There were two- sorts of 
social categories, vertical and horizontal. T^e 
former sort is typified by the clans and families 
which made up the many village communities in 
which the bulk of the population dwelt; the latter 
is represented by the castes which were uniform 
from village-group to village-group, a faift which 
constitutes the horizontality. The clans were ex- 
ogamous, but the castes were stri(5tly endogamous. 
In Vedic times there were but four chief castes: 
the Brahmans, the Kshattriyas (warriors), the 
Vaisyas (husbandmen), and the Sudras (slaves). 
The villages in many matters aifted, through their 
headmen and other officials, as a unit, and they 
" Bamett, 1914, pp. 11-14. 
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were combined into groups of ten> the ten headmen 
being responsible to an official who had charge over 
ten villages. He, in turn, was answerable to a 
still higher officer who controlled one hundred 
villages and he to one who ruled one thousand. 
A very close parallel to this admirable system 
existed in ancient Peru, as we shall have cause to 
notice later on. Within the village there were 
patriarchal families, each being ruled absolutely 
by the head of the family and his almost equally 
revered chief wife.™ In aAual praftice the endog- 
amy of the caste was frequently ignored so as to 
permit a woman to "marry upwards," but a man 
who "married downwards" was not approved of. 
From these infringements originated the newer 
castes (which now number about 2400). Monog- 
amy was the general rule, but there was much 
concubinage and some polygamy. In the Vedic 
period, d^en, one sees the foundations of future 
North Indian society. South India does not here 
concern us, save that we should remember that the 
Dravidian type of civilization there maintained its 
own kingdoms, borrowing much from the Aryan 
northland. 

Vedic religion began by being a wholesome, clean, 
and virile Nature-worship, but when the Aryans 
estabhshed themselves in India they became en- 
grossed by such external questions as ritual and 
theology and corrupted by the gross influence of 
the Dravidians. By the Sixth Century B.C. an 
enormous pantheon, a rigid sacerdotal hierarchy 
and a mass of dogma had grown up, together with 
" Baroett, 1914, pp. 105-114. 
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all sorts of moral, fiscal and political abuses. 
Against these degeneracies the life of Gautama 
Buddha constitutes a vigorous reatflion. He was 
opposed to the caste-system, for, like Jesus Christ, 
he was a democrat and was opposed to all the social 
injustices which he saw about him. He denied the 
continuity and transmigration of the soul and its 
final haven in Brahma (the Supreme Being). For 
the repellently dogmatic and heartless ritualism of 
the established reHgion he proposed to substitute a 
noble, democratic state of fraternity to be char- 
a<^erized by temperance, chastity, and moderation 
in all things. His was a nature so majestic and so 
filled with lofty ideals that it has seldom been 
equaled, save by Jesus Christ, and never surpassed. 
Like Christianity, Buddhism has a dodlrine of 
salvation. The death of a human being is regarded 
by that faith merely as the doorway through which 
the life-stream passes into a new being,' and the 
re-bom life partakes of the exad nature that its 
behavior in the former Hfe deserves. The processes 
of death and reincarnation repeat themselves many 
times until good and evil have been rewarded and 
punished according to their deserts. Thereafter 
there is release for the soul which seeks its ever- 
lasring rest in Nirvana, a state of freedom from the 
"wheel of life." Pure Buddhism has a loftiness and 
a spiritual sweetness quite the equal of thoser found 
in pure Christianity (that is, primitive Christianity), 
but, like the latter religion, it seems that Buddhism 
has been fated to collide, in various periods and 
regions, with other faiths and other temperaments 
which have reaAed upon it harmingly. The Lama- 
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ism of Tibet and the Buddhism of Ceylon may be 
looked upon as examples of these corruptions. 

The days of the Saisunaga dynasty were hardly 
more than a continuation of the Vedic period. 
Save for the conquest of the Indus valley by Darius 
of Persia about 512 B.C., and save also the life of 
Gautama Buddha, nothing of any particular cul- 
tural importance took place until 327 b.c. when the 
Indian campaign of Alexander the Great, King of 
Macedon, began. The significance of that event 
chiefly lies in the faift that It was the first thing to 
bring India into diretft contaifl with the Medi- 
terranean world. Alexander continued in north- 
western India til! 325 B.C., receiving the homage of 
many native kings and princes. In October of that 
year he retired to the westward, and two years 
later he died. Although there is a strange reticence 
regarding the conquests of Alexander on the part 
of Indian writers, it seems almost inevitable that 
many Persian and Grecian elements should have 
made their appearance in India at this time. 

On Alexander's death his vast empire broke up 
into several kingdoms, themselves of considerable 
extent. Such were the Ptolemaic kingdom in 
Egypt and the Seleucid kingdom in Ba(^ria, Persia, 
Syria, and Asia Minor." The contact between the 

*' The names and dates of the Seleucid kings who have beaiinic on 
India are as follows: 

Seleucus Nicator, jlz-aSo. Mates a treaty with Chandragupta. 
Andochus I (Soter), 180-262. Conquered invaders from Central Europe. 
Antiochus II (Theos), 262-246. Wars with Egypt and Parthia. 
Antiochus III (Great), 113-187. Gteatly enlarged his realms. Was in 

India 209-204. 
Antiochus IV, 17G-164, A great Hellenist. , 
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Seleucid realms and India was culturally very 
stimulating, though almost consistently hostile. 

Chandragupta Maurya (reigned 321-296) founded 
the great Maurya dynasty with which the real' 
history of India may be said to begin. In his day 
civilization in Aryan India reached a high level. 
His capital was Pataliputra (Patna) on the Ganges. 
All around it ran a massive wall built of finely 
prepared timber and provided with a plenty of 
gates and towers. Though the palace, like the 
wall, was built mainly of wood, it was very mag- 
nificent, being carved and painted with great skill 
and thus endowed with suitable splendor. Fine 
hangings and luxurious fittings of all sorts gave a 
background of comfort and magni5cence to a court 
life which was very elaborate. The king had an 
immense crowd of persons in constant attendance 
upon him, including a bodyguard of women, cham- 
berlains, ministers, and an assortment of concubines, 
dwarfs, and hunchbacks. 

The armies of Chandragupta seem remarkable in 
size even today; they must have Been formidable 
indeed during his own lifetime. The military 
establishment of Chandragupta was organized in 
this manner: there were 9,000 elephants with 
36,000 men to attend to and use them; there were 
8,000 chariots, requiring 24,000 men; there was a 
well-organized commisariat and a large naval force; 
and finally there were about 600,000 ordinary 
infantry.*' Nor was the civil administration a bit 
less admirable, for it followed the lines already 
described and was splendidly kept up. 
" Smith, V. A., 1908, pp. 123 and 313. 
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From 308 to 297, Chandragupta was occupied 
with wars against the Seleucidae, whom he finally 
expelled from India. He was in constant touch 
with the outside world all through his reign. 

During the reign of Bindusara (297-272) nothing 
of particular importance took place. 

Asoka, the next king (reigned 272-232), was one 
of the two greatest Indian sovereigns, his rival 
being the Mogul Emperor Akbar the Great, in the 
Sixteenth Century, a.d, Asoka's realms were very 
wide, for he ruled not only all northern India (in- 
cluding the Ganges, Jumna, and Indus valleys) but 
also a large amount of territory to the south of the 
Vinhya Mountains, including KaHnga, Madras, 
and the region around Pondicherry. His rule over 
these southward extensions of his kingdom was 
not, to be sure, so sohd as that over the vast terri- 
tories between the Hindu Kush and the Bay of 
Bengal, but nevertheless it was fairly well estab- 
lished, consisting either in direift personal control or 
in management through vassal kings whom he 
conquered. 

To this powerful sovereign belongs the credit of 
rescuing Buddhism from the sea of schism into 
which it had fallen and of calling the third Buddhist 
council (244 B.C.). This council promulgated the 
canon law of Buddhism, soUdifying its do<5lrines 
much in the same manner as did the council of 
Nicaea those of Christianity. Buddhism was estab- 
lished by Asoka as the state religion of India, and 
the king himself made a series of pilgrimages to the 
holy places of that faith. 

Asoka kept in the closest relations with the 
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Gr3eco-Ba<^rian Kingdom. It was a period of steady 
cultural enrichment. 

From about 250 b.c. to about 50 a.d. there is 
a period chiefly charatflerized by political turmoil, 
accompanied by excellent cultural accomplishment. 
In these charaifteristics it resembles the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries a.d. in Italy. Hellenic 
tradition was kept vigorous throughout this period 
by various sorts of contaft with the regions north- 
west of India. About 150 b.c. the Saka dynasty, 
of Parthian or Persian origin, established Its power 
in northern India, bringing with it a renewal of 
Gneco-Batflrian influences. 

About the year 175 B.C. a tribe of nomads called 
variously Yue-Chih, Kushans, or Kwei-Schwang 
who had dwelt for centuries in the Chinese province 
of Kan-suh were pushed westwards by the ethnic 
restlessness of their kinsmen the Hiung-nu (Huns) 
and by the year 150 B.C. they had taken up their 
residence in Batftria. For about a century they 
dwelt there, becoming thoroughly civilized and 
absorbing all that was best in Hellenic culture. 
They established a great kingdom, and about 40 
B.C. they began, under the leadership of their king 
Kozulokadphises (or Kien-tsien-k'io) who had united 
all the Kushans under his power, to make good 
their mastery over Aryan India. The result was 
the ere<5Hon of a huge Indo-Scythian kingdom which 
included all the regions between that of the Caspian 
Sea and that of central India. As is only natural 
in view of the great complexity of its inhabitants 
and of their history, this kingdom had a culture made 
up of elements derived from ancient Persia, from 
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the Hellenized Badrian kingdom, from the Hellen- 
ized Caspian region, from Aryan India, and from 
China. The greatest king of the dynasty was 
Kanishka (123-153 a.d.). He, like Asoka, was a 
great patron of Buddhism. His conquests of 
Kashgar and Khotan were one of the means of 
estabhshing Indian influences in the high civiliza- 
tion that flourished in the Tarim basin, and they 
will be referred to later on at considerable length. 

Between the years 73 and lOZ a.d. India was 
brought into close trade-relations with the Roman 
empire, largely through the adtivities of a Chinese 
general named Pan Chao. Relations between China 
and Rome were also close, and, from its geographical 
position, it is clear that India must have had an 
important part in this trade. Roman gold poured 
into India to pay for Chinese and Indian silks, for 
gems, spices, and other produfls of the country. 
In the year 99 a.d. an embassy from India greeted 
the Emperor Trajan at Rome. 

The result of all this intercourse was to establish 
an art-tradition which combined Grseco-Roman 
technique with Indian Buddhist subjeifl-matter. 
This school takes its name from Gandhara, whose 
sculptors were especially skilled in its produ(5lion. 
The roots of the Gandhara school may be said to 
go back as far as 100 B.C. and its influence continued 
to about 450 A.D., but its best period falls between 
the years 50 a.d. and 200 a.d. Its outstanding 
characteristic is a very pleasing combination of 
Graeco-Roman decorative motives with all sorts 
of elements derived direiftly from India. There is 
a dignity, charm and beauty about the Gandhara 
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art which is seldom equaled.*' Gandhara art 
shows the influence of the Grxco-Roman tradition 
especially in such matters as the treatment of dra- 
peries, horses, and archite<!lural details. One may- 
see, for example, perfed Corinthian capitals with 
little Buddhas sitting among the acanthus leaves. In 
the treatment of the human form, also, the influence 
of Hellenic art is very strong; Gautama assumes an 
Apollo-like form and Kuvera (God of wealth) takes 
on the form of Zeus or Jupiter. Bodhisattvas and 
other minor figures in dress and attitude closely 
approximate late Greek and early Roman statues. 

Into the matter of architedlure it is not necessary 
for us to penetrate far. The credit for generalizing 
the use of stoqe for building purposes is usually 
attributed to Asoka, as is also that for originating 
the type of building later so widespread and called 
stupa or dagoba. In general terms a stupa may be 
defined as a large domeJlke or pyramidal struifture 
of stone with elaborate decorated galleries, enclosing 
walls, and gateways. 

* Bamett, 1914,, passim. 

Smith, 1901, p. Ill and fassim. 1908, pp. 3o6->37 and fasiim. 
I9i6t passim. 

Minns, Ellis H.; Scythmni and Grreks, Oxford, 191]. Pp. 35-100 
and pasAm. 

Mookerji, Radhakuroud: Indian Shipping. Bombay and London, 
191a. Pp. ^^-AS■ 

Martin, Alfred W.r Great Religious Teachers of the East. New York, 
191 1. 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda K..: The Arts and Crafts of India and Ceylon. 
London, 1913. 

Binyon, Laurence: Painting in the Far East. New York, 1908. 

HaveU, E. B.: The Ideals of Indian Art. New York, N. D. Indian 
Sculpture and Painting. London, 1908, 

,&tmWia<xt)t A.: J History of Fine Art in India. Oxford.igii., 
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U. The Early Periods oj Far Eastern 
Civilization 

It becomes necessary at this point to make a 
digression for the sake of giving a brief summary of 
early Chinese civilization, for without such a sum- 
mary the significance of the culture of Khotan, to 
be considered presently, would not be clear. 

Into the vexed question of Chinese origins I 
shall not venture to enter. It is to be supposed 
that, from a zoological point of view, the Chinese 
and other Far Eastern folk had conneiftions with 
the rest of mankind; cultural conne(ftions, however, 
conrinued to be characterized by a mythical and 
legendary quality until a century or two before 
the Christian era. As in other cases, a Table of 
Culture-Periods is necessary. 

A TABLE OF THE EARLY CULTURE-PERIODS OF 
CHINESE CIVILIZATION *> 
Peiiodi Dynudea Events Datet 

B.C. 

Prehistoric A period of by no means 

low culture. Legendary 
penons of the "Culture- 
hero" type Down to 2K>S 

" It should be remembered that there were many minor states and 
a good many periods of confusion and strife between them, so that 
this Table should be regarded as representing only the main current of 
Chinese history. I have drawn upon the following for my material: 

Hitth, Friedrich: Tht Aiuievi Hiitory of China. New York, 1908. 

Giles, Herbert A.: Tht Cmikation of China. London, 1911. 

BusheU, Stephen W. : Chinese Art. London. 2 volumes, 1904-06. 

I have received help of various sorts from rime to time from Dr. 
Rtdand Bucrage Dixon, of Harvard University, and from Mr. Francis 
S. Kershaw of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Protohistoric Hia. . 



Thc'Emperor Yu and hit 
successors divided China 
into nine provinc«t. It 
seems probable that there 
was a well-ordered society 
and the beginnings of arts 
and trades at this time. . . 
r Culture already high. 
Bronze, pottery and tex* 
tiles well developed. Art 

and literature flourish 

A period of unrest and con- 
fusion. Feudal conditions. 
Lao-tae (ca. s*o), Kung-fu- 
tse (ca. 551-475). and Men- 
tse (ca. 371-289), were 
great leaders in thought. . 
A period of aAive relations 
with the West. Chinese 
power was extended as far 
a* the Caspian Sea and 
even to the borders of the 
Roman Empire. There 
were frequent wars with 
the Hiung-nu (Huns) 
whom the Chinese iinally 
, annexing their 
Relations with 
Khotan, and with other 
regions in the West were of 
the closest, political affili- 
ations being strcoig, as 
well as purely cultural. 
Chinese influences in 
Korea and Japan were 
powerful, also 2: 

A period of wars and feuds 
between the three king- 
doms, Chou, Wei and Wu 
i A period of obscurity 
roarlced by cultural growth, 
however 
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Peiiodi Dyaajties Events Dates 

B.C. 

Tang., China controlled Khotan, 
Eashgar and Tibet, ex- 
tending her power once 
more as far as the Caspian 
Sea. Relations with India, 
Persia and Constantinople 
were doM. The Turks 
were conquered 619-907 

Sung. . A period of great cultural 
devdopmenc. Wars with 
the Kin dynasty in the 
North 960-1278 

All that is necessary for us to remember in con- 
ne<Aion with the present discussion is that by the 
Third Century B.C. China, which had originally 
been a small and unimportant inland state, had for 
many centuries been a great and very highly civilized 
power. Art, especially sculpture, literature, metal- 
lurgy, pottery-making, carpentry, agriculture, archi- 
teAure, government, certain forms of mechanical 
contrivances (such as water-wheels for irrigation), 
and other elements of culture had long since been 
brought to a stage of perfection which has seldom 
and only recently been surpassed. We must, of 
course, look upon the complex of Indo-Grseco- 
Roman civilization as a tremendous cultural totality, 
comprising influences full of irresistible power, but 
in so doing we must not forget that China embodied 
(and embodies) forces fully as impelling and quite 
as majestic. 

The huge regions to the South of China proper 
(which did not get beyond the Hoang-ho or Yellow 
River till about iioo a.d.) were in the hands of a 
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number of ill-defined non-Chinese peoples of whom 
the chief were the Thai. These people formed an 
empire of high culture with many Chinese and 
Khmer elements which flourished from about 
500 B.C. to the Twelfth Century a.d. They were 
especially strong in Annam and Siam. It is to be 
understood that Chinese suzerainty and influence 
were matters of considerable reality. The Khmers 
of Cambodia will be discussed presently. 

In the East, China influenced Japan through 
Korea from about the First Century a.d. onward. 
At that date Japan's population was a mixture of 
Malayan-Indonesian elements with an aboriginal 
stock called Ainu. The upper class seems to have 
been of continental origin (probably Korean). 
From about 300 B.C. to about 600 a.d. Japan was 
the seat of a Mongoloid culture from the mainland 
called Yamato. Its people had iron, wheel-made 
pottery, luxury-articles of bronze and copper, 
horses and rather elaborate bits and stirrups. Some 
glass beads were used. Influences from Han- 
dynasty China are numerous,'' 

In the North, in Mongolia, Tibet, and Siberia 
we have a tremendous stretch of territory which is, 
as yet, very Httle known. The inhabitants fall 
into two main groups. The first of these are the 
so-called PaUeo-Siberians. They are an excessively 
old stratum of the population, and there are reasons 
for thinking that they and the American Indians 
have common ancestors. Their culture was never 

" Munro, Neil Gordon: PrtbiMnc Japan. Yokohama, 1911. 
BrinUey, Francis: Japan; iu History, drts, and LUeratun. Boston, 
8 voli., 1901-02. 
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high. The second group is made up of Mongolian, 
Turco-Tartar, Indo-Gertnanic (i.e. Aryan}, Nordic, 
and Alpine elements. The Scythians of the Caspian 
and Black Sea regions were an offshoot from them 
(about the Ninth Century B.C.). There were many 
tribes, all of them restless nomads. Even in the 
earliest discernible periods they used copper and 
bronze. Later they had a gradually elaborating 
iron-culture. They were agriculturists and irri- 
gators, using horses very extensively, especially for 
drawing their huge wheeled tents. In the later 
periods they had cattle to some extent. One of 
the most troublesome tribes was that of the Hiung-nu 
or Huns. They caused the Yue-Chih to enter India 
and several centuries later themselves invaded 
Europe. There were constant contests for leader- 
ship among the tribes. The Scythians developed a 
very fine art which produced magnificent and 
beautiful objeifts of gold. Conta<5t with China was 
more or less constant and generally partook of a 
hostile charatfler. The Mongol empire of Kublai 
Khan in the Thirteenth Century a.d. is the culmina- 
tion of Turco-Tartar-Mongol civilization." 

The state religion of China is a form of ancestor- 
worship which embodies a ceremonial derived in part 
from surrounding regions. Reverence by the chil- 
dren for their parents and other forbears is a 
very important feature of Chinese and Japanese life 
and has been so for a great many centuries. The 
oldest deities were the gods of the sun, moon, 
planets, earth, and the various elements and forces 

" Minns, 1913, passim. 

Cimithers, Douglaa: Unknoain Mongolia. London, i voU., 1913. 
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of nature. Over these ruled a Supreme Being who 
abhorred wickedness and cherished goodness. For 
the most part these nature-gods (which so sharply 
recall those of Vedic India) were worshipped only 
by the ruling class and by the emperor or kings, 
the common folk contenting themselves with 
ancestor-worship and spirit-cults. 

In the Sixth Century B.C. China's first great reli- 
gious teacher, Lao-tse, flourished. The religio-philo- 
sophical system which he enunciated is called Taoism, 
from Tao (the Way). It is a concept of mystical 
beauty and of the loftiest moral purity, setting forth 
the proposition that for a human life the highest hap- 
piness possible was that of merging itself with the 
One, the Source of all life. To attain immortality 
and unity with the One the Tao must be followed, all 
fleshly grossness must be stripped from the soul, and 
perfe<ft moral purity must be achieved. Like primi- 
tive Christianity, Taoism was at first simple, demo- 
cratic and pure, but like that faith also, it was soon 
buried under a mass of additions and corruptions. 

Partly contemporaneous with Lao-tse was the 
famous philosopher Kung-fu-tse or Confucius (ca. 
551-475). He was a high oflScial in the kingdom 
of Lu, but becoming disgusted by the frivolity of 
the court of Lu he set out on a long series of wander- 
ings. While still in office he had introduced a new 
code of official integrity and probity. He was 
moved to do this by the prevailing state of China 
in his day, a condition in which great polish and 
advancement in material things existed side by side 
with equally great disorder, corruption, and degener- 
acy in political and moral matters. During his years 
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of wandering, in which he traveled from one small 
state to another in northeastern China, he saw much 
to discourage him, and in his various writings we find 
the noble didafticism inspired by his experiences." 

Buddhism probably reached China about the 
First or Second Century a.d., bringing with it 
elaborate ritual, temples, and other elements un- 
known till then in China. It rea<5ted upon Taoism 
in a way unfavorable to the latter. In the words 
of a Chinese writer (Chu Hsi) " Buddhism stole the 
best features of Taoism; Taoism stole the worst 
features of Buddhism. It is as though one took a 
jewel from the other, and the loser recouped the 
loss with a stone." Today both religions flourish 
and are much alike outwardly, especially as regards 
ceremonial, vestments, and so on. 

During the Seventh Century a.d, the rulers of 
China showed an extreme catholicity in religious 
matters, for they not only permitted but even 
encouraged the introdudtion of new faiths. At this 
period Zoroastrianism, Mahommedanism, Nestortan 
Christianity, and Manichxism all entered China 
and took root more or less deeply there. 

In almost every one of the many religions and 
philosophies here referred to one may perceive 
elements which resemble creeds in the West or 
which even seem clearly to have been derived from 
the West. When it is remembered that all these 
faiths became enwrapped in a mass of local and 
vulgar superstitions one can readily understand why 

" Martin, Alfred W.: Grtat ReUgiouj Ttachtti of the East. New 
York, 1911. Ch. IV. 
,L«gge, Jamet: Confucius, in the Encylopxdia Britannica, nth Ed. 
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today none of them is to be found in a state of 
pristine purity. Yet much, very much, of beauty, 
nobility, and lofty idealism may be found in the 
ancient systems of thought by him who seeks with 
sympathetic understanding." 

China recalls the West, especially India, in the 
main features of its social and political organization. 
There were four great classes, viz. : Scholars, Traders, 
Cultivators, and Laborers. In this we see a close 
parallel with the Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras of Vedic India. The parallel continues 
in that, as in India, China was ruled by a hierarchy 
of officials for the village, region, province, and 
empire. China was peculiar, however, in that all 
officials had to go through a regular series of com- 
petitive examinations. Day-schools were present 
in every village in the land, and their teachers 
(belonging to the Scholar class, of course) were 
much honored by everyone. Indeed the educational 
machinery of China has for tens of centuries been 
one of the most extraordinary social institutions in 
the world. By means of a series of graded courses 
of study, supplemented by competitive examina- 
tions conducted with the utm(5st fairness, any man, 
however humbly bom or however aristocratic, 
might rise to the most responsible positions in the 
state. Indeed, the poor were often given help from 
the public funds if they displayed ability. To the 
modern American or European mind the subjetfls 
taught seem to be somewhat absurd (consisting as 
they do of a sterile memorizauon of the Chinese 
classics), but that in no way impairs the admirable 
" Gilet, 1911, pp. 57-6a 
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qualities of the educational system itself, nor has 
it at all injured the charaAer-building power of the 
education, for it has had such an efFedt upon the 
people as to make them in many respe<fts the most 
moral and the most honorable in the world. 

The family is the social unit. As regards matters 
which concern the family's relations with the world 
at large the father's will is supreme, even over those 
of the married sons. Within the home, however, 
the mother is the absolute mistress. This, combined 
with the filial devotion which all the children are 
bound to render to both parents and with the 
fraternal bonds which there have a strength and 
sweetness of which we are ignorant, makes for a 
family life of great beauty and purity." 

/. The Civilization of Kbotan {Tarim Basin) 
The region whose extraordinary civilization we 
are now to study Hes in the very heart of Asia. 
To the North are Siberia and Mongolia; to the 
East and South is Tibet; to the Southwest is the 
region of Kashmir; to the West are the Pamirs; 
and on the Northwest lies Russian Turkestan. 
The ancient Kingdom of Khotan lies on the southern 
side of the great Takla-makan Desert which occupies 
by far the greater part of the Tarim Basin. Though 
anciently well enough watered to maintain a high 
level of civilization and many prosperous cities, 
the Tarim Desert is now utterly arid, a sand- 
covered waste with only occasional oases, of which 
Khotan is one of the chief. 

" Leong, Y. K.: and Tao, L. K..' Fillage and Taien Lift in China. 
LoaioD, 1915. 
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A TABLE OF THE CULTURE-PERIODS OF KHOTAN* 
Periods Remarka Approximate 

Dates 

Protohistoric. .. Legendary period of the founding 

of Khotan 250-150 B.C. 

Indo-Chinese 

Grxco-Buddhist High and complex culture in 

Khotan 150 B.C. -300 A.D. 

Chinese I Comparatively low but still com- 
plex culture 300-750 

Tibetan Still less perfeift culture 750-850 

Chinese II No cultural improvement 850-1200 

Mongi^ Revival of culture, with M<»igol, 

Nestorian and perhaps Roman 

Catholic elements 1200-1350 

Decadence Due to dessicadon 1350-1918 

It should be understood that in the periods indi- 
cated in this Table the civihzation of Khotan was 
diverse in its origins and charaifter, never being 
exclusively affiliated with any single outside culture. 

This complexity becomes very clear upon an 
examination of the mythology relating to the found- 
ing of the Kingdom of Khotan. According to one 
legend a son of Asoka left his father's realms and 
betook himself with some followers to the Tarim 
Basin where he set up a kingdom. At the same 
time a son of the emperor of China did the same, 

* Material for this Table is drawn from: 

Smith, 1911. 

Remusat, J. P. Abel.: Hisloirt dc la tnlk de Khotan. Paris, 1820. 

Stein, Sir M. Aurel; The Sand-buried Rutin of Kbolan. London, 1903. 
AneUnt Kbolan. Oxford, 2 vols., 1907, Ruins of Desert Calhay. Lon- 
don, 2 vols., 1912. 

Hedin, Sven: Tbroufb Asia. New York, a vols., 1899. 

Chavannes, £douard: Les documenti chinots dicountrts par Aurel 
Stem daru Us saUes du Turkestan Oriental. Oxford, 1913. 
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establishing his kingdom close at hand. The two 
kings decided to fight for the supremacy, and in > 
the struggle the Chinese king was the viiftor. Hav- 
ing vanquished his rival the Chinese sovereign 
built a capital city and other towns. Divine 
protedtion was vouchsafed his dynasty, for his son 
was nursed by a great breast and nipple that rose 
out of the earth at the behest of Vaisravana {alias 
Kuvera, God of Wealth). Somewhat different in 
detail is the version of the story contained in the 
Tibetan annals of Li-yul. This states that a young 
son of Asoka was nourished by a breast of earth, 
and that when he was weaned the god Vaisravana 
bore the child to the King of China who already 
had nine hundred and ninety-nine sons and who 
wished for a thousand. The king adopted the 
miraculous lad who, when he had reached the age 
of twelve, went off to the West and founded the 
Kingdom of Khotan. Later on he was joined by 
a man named Yasas and by seven thousand men 
from Asoka's kingdom. 

Entirely legendary though these tales are, they 
nevertheless have value in that they indicate the 
composite charader of the population and culture 
of Khotan even at that distant date. Today, there 
are present in that region Aryan, Tibetan, Mongol, 
Turkish, and Chinese elements, 

In the Indo-Chinese or Grxco-Buddhist period 
the civilization of Khotan assumed a highly interest- 
ing elaborateness. A considerable number of cities 
and towns grew up in the region around Khotan 
itself. The houses were made of wattle-and-dab, 
being held up by stout frames of timber. Probably 
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they were similar to the contemporary houses in 
India. In the case of the more important residences 
the door frames, beams, brackets and so on were 
elaborately carved with decoration which recalls 
that in use during the Gandhara period in India. 
The purest Graeco-Roman and purest Indian decora- 
tive motives blend together in an harmonious whole, 
enriched now and again by elements derived from 
the stridlly religious art of the period. In the 
larger houses, which often had many rooms con- 
veniently disposed and which often stood in their 
own grounds, the furniture was of a richness and 
beauty that accorded well with the general polish 
of life. Chairs, cupboards, bedsteads, and other 
such things were finely made and tastefully adorned 
with Gandhara. 

The religious struAures are of two sorts: cella 
and stupa. Of the two the former is the smaller 
and less pretenrious; its constru(^on is much the 
same as that of the houses, save for the fatfl that 
the stucco coating is often thicker and finer. In 
the case of the cella, notably those at Dandan-Uilik 
and at Niya, the decoration often takes the form of 
stucco reliefs so high as almost to be sculpture in 
the round. Throughout, the Gr£eco-Roman tech- 
nique blends harmoniously with Buddhist subjetfl- 
matter.*^ 

The stupts are a good deal more elaborate in that 
they are of more solid construAion (being made of 
adobe) and in that they have, besides the stucco 

" Stein, 1903; 1907; 1911; all farsim. 

Stein, Sir Aurel: Expioratiotis in Chitusi Turkestan. Smithsonian 
Repon for it(oj, pp. 747-774. Washington, 1903. 
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reliefs, a great variety of painted decoration. The 
documentary value of this last cannot be over- 
estimated. Chronological determination is made 
easy not only by stylistic data derived from a study 
of the designs but also by atftual manuscript docu- 
ments of several sorts. Some of these are in 
Karoshthi (a form of Sanskrit and therefore to be 
linked with India) and others are in Chinese. For 
the most part the manuscripts are inscribed upon 
wooden tablets (though leather and silk documents 
are not wanting) which were sealed in a peculiarly 
efficacious manner. The curious thing about the 
seals is that while some of them are pure Chinese in 
chara(5ler, others, perhaps on the same document, will 
possess an impression which shows Heracles, Athene, 
Zeus, or some other perfetftly Hellenic figure.** 

Of the fresco paintings those at Miran are the 
most interesting and representative. Like every- 
thing else in the Khotan region, they are of com- 
posite chara(^er. Associated documents show that 
the frescoes in question date from the first half of 
the Third Century a.d. There is a dado of angel- 
hke figures, beautifully painted with very rich 
coloring and an excellent sense of proportion and 
composition. Some of the winged figures have 
faces of an almost Semitic cast and their attitude of 
rapture is almost comical so closely does it resemble 
the pietistic paintings of Europe at a much later 
period. The figures have wide open eyes with no 
hint of the mongoloid charaifteristics about them, 
and their skin-color Is rather fair, with rosy cheeks. 
In another part of the same fresco are scenes which 
" Binyon, 1908, pp. 27-38. 
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partake of the nature of genre paintings, frfr they 
permit us to form a detailed idea of the sort of life 
led in Miran at that time. Civilization was ob- 
viously not only of the highest but also of the most 
cosmopolitan description. One sees Bne palaces, 
chariots with three horses, elephants, stringed 
instruments resembling lyres, figures wearing Phry- 
gian caps (as the Mithra-figures so common in the 
Roman Empire do) and statues which, because of 
the posture and because of the vine-leaf, resemble 
the Venuses of late Grecian art. Closely associated 
with all these things are others which speak elo- 
quently of Buddhist influence. At Rawak, for 
instance, there are some colossal reliefs which, in 
the draperies and postures, resemble most intimately 
Roman statues of the late Republican and early 
Empire periods; yet here again the subjedt-matter 
is entirely Buddhist." 

In a word, the civilization of Khotan during its 
best days was a rich, diversified, and colorful cosmo- 
politan culture. In the succeeding periods geograph- 
ical forces (especially dessication) combined with 
political and ethnic causes to overwhelm or corrode 



J. The Civilization of Java and Cambodia 

The two civilizations we are about to consider 

now may be regarded as eastward ramifications of 

Indian civilization. The first attempt to colonize 

»* Stein, 1903b, Plate VI, Figure IZ. 
<* Remusat, 1810. 

Yule, Sit Henry: The Book of Sir Marco Polo. Revijed edition by 
Henri Cordier. London, 1 vola., 1903, 
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Java and Sumatra was made about 75 a.d. by a 
prince of Gujerat (Ganges valley) named Aji Saka. 
His effort, however, ended in failure. Neverthe- 
less, even if we cannot assume the historicity of 
this expedition we may at least take it for granted 
that there was an eastward movement from the 
Asiatic mainland at that time, a movement which 
went on htfully over several centuries and which 
was a part of the series of events to which the 
Oceanic area owes its pre-European population.*' 

There is, at any rate, a wholly indefinite period 
from about 100 a.d. to about 600 a.d. when events 
of the greatest ethnic importance must have been 
taking place not only in Java, Sumatra, Cambodia, 
and other parts of southeastern Asia, but also in 
Oceania. Though we know of not one definite 
fadl, we may safely assume that Hindu (i.e. Aryan- 
Indian) influence was at least sporadically para- 
mount and that mixture of its people with various 
other strata and groups of population was the cause 
of the mixed population which moved eastward 
into the enormous Oceanic area.** 

In the Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Centuries 
A.D. Buddhist Indian civilization definitely estab- 
lished itself in Java and Sumatra. This period 

* Havell, 1908, pp. iio-iij. 
Smith, 1911, pp. 161-365. 

Walcott, Arthur S.: "Jaiia and btr Nrighbours. New York, 1914. 
Dixon, Roland Burrage: Ociamt Myibology. Boston, 1916. Pp. 

The Saan-Matdtn Tbftne in the Oceanic Aria. Holmes Anniversary 
Volume, pp. So-87. Wathington, 1916b. 

• Ireland, AUeyne: Tbc Far Eastern Trofici. Boiton, 1905. Pp. 
164-165. 
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witnessed its height, but it did not perish until 
about 1478, when Islam overran the region. Early 
in the Seventh another expedition came from Gu- 
jarat in six large and one hundred small ships. The 
source from which this movement sprang indicates 
that it was a part of the proselytizing policy of the 
Mahayamist Buddhist Sei^ which was identified 
with the North and which carried Buddhism into 
China, Khotan, and Tibet. One may see exaAly 
what sort of ships were used at two distintft places. 
One of these is the famous cave-site at Ajanta 
(Central India) and the other at the equally famous 
stupa of Borobudur in Java. From the representa- 
tions of nautical adivity at these two places we 
learn that the vessels had two or even three masts, 
square-rigged sails (sometimes supplemented by a 
jib), more or less semi-lunar hulls and one or two 
rudder-oars. Some of the ships were rowed, and a 
number of them closely resemble Roman ships, 
save for the faifl that the outrigger (an Indonesian 
feature) is very common. The most surprising 
thing is the use of a magnetic compass in the shape 
of an iron (supposedly) fish floating in oil." With 
such an equipment as this it is not surprising that 
the expedition comprised military men, agricultur- 
ists, writers, artificers, horses, elephants, and work- 
men of all sorts. 

The civilization thus established was exceedingly 
high. Indeed, it is often said that Borobudur, the 
finest of the many Buddhist temples built in Java 
at this period, is the most splendid florescence of 

" Mookecji, 1912, pp. %y-$i. 
Walcott, 1914, pp. 198-215. 
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Buddhist art in the world. Although comparatively 
late, and although erected at a time when Buddhism 
was already dead in India, the great galleried py- 
ramidal stupa of Borobudur and the art with which 
it is lavishly decorated preserve many of the best 
traditions of the Graeco-Roman-Buddhist tradition. 
This is especially clear in the minor decorative 
motives and in the treatment of bodies, draperies, 
and ships. Prambanam and some of the other 
Javanese sites display a general decline both in 
ieethetic feeling and in technical mastery, and they 
lack the chaste elegance and finish of detail which 
make the Borobudur sculptured reliefs not only one 
of the largest works of art in the world but also one 
of the most gorgeously, flamboyantly beautiful. 
The voluptuous sensuality of the Prambanam 
sculptures may be traced back to the more re- 
strained sensuousness of those at Borobudur. This 
falling-olF in general fineness of tone may be at- 
tributed to several causes, but perhaps one of them 
was a cessation in the series of cultural stimuli that 
had been transmitted from India, a cessation coupled 
with and intensified by a grossness derived from the 
lower-cultured indigenes (probably negroids, in 
part, at least) in whose midst the migrants from 
Aryan India had established themselves. 

In Cambodia, in the region of the Mekong River, 
there was a very similar civilization, also of Indian 
origin, at least in part. From about 1200 B.C. there 
are various notices in Chinese writings of a region 
called Fu-nan which seems to have been more or less 
the same as the modem Cambodia. At this early 
period the population was partly Malay and prob- 
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ably partly negroid, with a low culture. The people 
worshiped snakes and similar things. About 431 
B.C. a prince named Prea-thong, son of the king of 
Intakpath (Delhi), came to the lower Mekong valley. 
He beat the indigenes in a series of battles and 
founded a kingdom called Crung-Campuchea. After 
replacing the old snake-worship with Vedic Brah- 
manism, he founded a number of cities. 

Our knowledge of the history of Cambodia is 
based on the inscriptions found at the various sites. 
These fall into two groups: the Sanscrit (Pali) texts 
which are often metrical accounts of various hap- 
penings and which show influences from both North 
India and South India; and the Khmer inscriptions 
which are chiefly lists of gifts made to the gods and 
to the ruler. Khmer, being an agglutinative lan- 
guage, stands in sharp contrast to the highly in- 
fle<5):ed Sanscrit speech. 

It seems fairly clear that there were several suc- 
ceeding waves of migration from both North India 
and the South. Early in the Fifth Century a.d. a 
Kashmir prince named Guna-Varman became ruler 
over all Cambodia. The power of the Varman 
dynasty lasted up to the end of the Seventh Century, 
and it seems to have included in its domains at least 
some parts of Borneo " for some important in- 
scriptions that have been found there seem to in- 
dicate this. The Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Centuries 
were very brilHant in Cambodia. Culture was high 
in all respe<fts, and the religion was Vedic Brah- 
manism. In 638 Buddhism was introduced from 

** Aymonier, fitienne: Le Camboiige. Paris, 3 vols., 1900-04. Ill, 
p. 404. 
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Ceylon and it soon became a formidable rival of 
Brahmanism. The Eighth Century was a com- 
paratively reticent period, but the years between 
about 800 and about 1200 witnessed the final and 
greatest florescence of the Khmer civilization. To 
this period belong the marvelous struAures at 
Angkor-Thom (Royal City) and Angkor-Vat (Royal 
Pagoda) and at other sites. In this age, as in the 
earlier one, all Cambodia was united under one 
sovereign. The final cause of the decline of this 
great civilization was the attacks by the Siamese and 
the Annamese in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries. 

The buildings of Angkor are made of brick and 
of various sorts of stone. In arrangement they dis- 
play an extraordinary regularity and also a fondness 
for gigantic proportions. Some of the chief archi- 
teftural features are large water-courts surrounded 
by majestic colonnaded galeries, most of them with 
V-shaped corbelled roofs; great pyramidal struc- 
tures with steep stairways bordered by highly 
decorated balustrades; huge human faces sculp- 
tured in high relief on great pillars and columns. 
These things, together with a variety of minor ones, 
notably certain dwarf-like figures which have the 
function of caryatids, superficially resemble things 
to be discussed in conne<5tion with some of the 
Central American cities. The wealth of decorative 
ornament, whether representational or conventional, 
at Angkor is truly amazing. Almost every available 
inch of fiat surface was encrusted with decoration 
which for grace, variety and delicacy of execution 
has seldom been rivaled and never equaled, save by 
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the best Gothic work and by some of the decora- 
tions to be seen in the French palaces of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries. In the many 
miles of moldings, borders, door-frames and lintels 
in the Cambodian ruins there is a vast mine of 
material from which modern architetfts could, if 
they but would, derive many hints for adornments 
and so enable themselves to give the public a vaca- 
tion from their everlasting use of long-ago outworn 
classical ornaments. 

Although chiefly an Aryan-Indian civihzat'on 
(with a number of survivals from the Grxco-Roman 
tradition) the Angkor culture shows some influences 
derived from China. They are but slight, however, 
being strongest in the paintings with which some of 
the buildings are decorated. Everywhere the same 
chastity, purity, and elegance is observable." 

• Aymonier, 1900-04, II, pp. ii}-ii6. 

Fouroereau, LucieD, aod Porcher, Jacques: Lti ruinei (Tjinekor. 
Paris, 1890. Pp. 48-Sii 189-191. 

Moura, L.: Lt nyaumt de Cambodge. Pans, 2 vols., 188]. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PARTIALLY ISOLATED AND COMPLETELY 
ISOLATED CULTURES ^ 

A. Partially Isolated Cultures 

THERE are and have been a number of 
cultures in the world which have at one 
time or another been in contad more or 
less close and definite with the highest cultures 
of the world but which have, for long periods 
of time, had little or no steady stimulation from 
such a source. Such cultures, as I say, are rather 
numerous. A few of them are: the CaroHne Is- 
lands, with vestiges of a fairly advanced culture 
of the agricultural variety and of people skilled in 
making edifices of stone; ^ Hawaii, with its well- 
organized government, its remarkable agrarian and 
irrigation system, its well-planned stone temples, 
its gorgeously beautiful feather- and basketry-work 
and other cultural elements of similar grade?' New 

• Christian, F. W.; Tht Caroline Iilandi. London, 1899. 
Volkens, G. ; Ueber die Karolinen Ittstl Tap. Verhandlungen Gesell- 

Khaft filt Erdkinde, XXVIII. Berlin, 1901. 

Kubary, J. S.; Eibnographiicht Beitragt zur Ktniniis dei Karalirunr 
Arcbiptl. Leiden, 4 vols., 1889-91, 

* Banian, Adolf: Z»r Ktioniii Hiaoaiis. Beriin, 1883. 
Liluokalani, H. M. Queen: Hawaii's Story. Boston, 1898. 
Alexander, W. D.: A Brief History 0/ the HaaaOan People. New 

Yoric, 1891. 

8* 
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Zealand, with its extraordinary art and its skilfully 
construdted houses and boats and its intricate and 
beautiful tatu designs; ^ the Oceanic area as a whole 
for its remarkable ability in nautical constru(^on 
and in various sorts of artistic and social achieve- 
ments; * the Canary Islands with their curious 
culture which seems, in some respedls, to be the 
half-developed embryo of a true civilization and 
which presents tantalizing resemblances to Cro- 
Magnon, Nordic, Carthaginian, and Berber culture;* 
all 'of these, and doubtless other regions (such as 
Benin and Madagascar) present cultural character- 
istics that might well be used to illustrate the re- 

Fomander, A.; Account of the PtJynesim Saci and the Ancieta 
History of the Hatoaiian Pfoplr. London, 3 vols., 1878-85. 

Brigham, William T.: HaaaUan Featbetwork. Memoirs of the 
Bemice Pauahi Bishop Museum, I, Part I. Honolulu, 1899. 

ChutchitI, William. The Polynesian ffandtrings. Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, publication No. 134. Washington, 1911. 

• Thompson, A. S.: Slory of Neto Zealand. London, 1859. 

Smith, S. Percy; Haaaiki. Christchurch, New Zealand, 1904. 

Hamilton, Augustus: Maori Art. Dunedin, New Zealand, 1896. 

White, John: The History of the Maori. Wellington, New Zealand, 
^ vtJs., iS86-8g. 

Cowan, J.: The Maoris of Niw Zealand. Wellington, 19 10. 

< Edge-Partington, James: Albums. Manchester, England, 2 vols., 
1890. Albums; Second Series, Manchester, 1895. Albums; Third Series, 
Manchester, 1898. 

Kraemer, Augustus: Der Haus-und Boolbav Samoas. Berlin, 1905. 

' Millares Cuhas, A.: Historia general de las iilai Canariai. Las 
Palmas, 10 vols., 1S93-95. 

Berthelot, S.: Antiqmtes canmiennes. Paris, 1879. 

Sergi, G.: The Mediterranean Race. London, 1901. 

Espinosa, Alonso de: The Guanchei of Tenerife. Translated and 
Edited by Sir Gements R. Markham. Hakluyt Society, London, 1907. 

Hooton, E. A.; Preliminary Remarks on the Archeology and Pbytical 
Antbropoloiy of Tenerife. American Anthropologist (N. S.}, XVIII, 
pp. 358-365. 1916- 
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suits of partial isolation and sporadic contatft, but 
our purpose will be equally well served by employ- 
ment of the Rhodesian civilization, about which a 
few remarks wiU be made.* The wrangling (for tt is 
nothing else) about the age of the culture does not 
concern us. It is well to note, however, that 
Randall-Maciver emphasizes the indigeneity of the 
culture and that Hall insists upon its extraneous 
origin. 

Be all that as it may, the ruined dttes of Zim- 
babwe, Nanatali, Dhlo-Dhlo, Kami, and so on show 
us a culture which may be described as a modestly 
developed civilization. The buildings are finely 
made of well-laid stones, the walls often being 
tastefully decorated by means of patterns composed 
of stones set criss-cross or zig-zag in the masonry. 
There is a very strong tendency toward orderly 
arrangement and careful "city-planning," high walls 
and tall conical towers being important features of 
the architedture. The people had not only weapons 
of iron, but also tools and ornaments of iron, copper, 
and bronze. It is significant that finds have been 
made of Persian faience of the Thirteenth or Four- 
teenth Centuries, of Arabian glass of about the same 
date and of Chinese porcelain of the Sixteenth 
Century. These discoveries certainly prove that 
some sort of connection existed with the outside 

* I have tried to steer dear of the numerous controversial points 
raised by the two chief authorities on this subject. To do so is difficult, 
and the unprejudiced outsider like myself finds it a matter for regret 
that the two gentlemen involved have permitted themselves to become 
rather bitter. 

Randall-Maciver, David: Medieval Shodtjia. London, 1906. 

Hall, Richard N.i Pre-Hittoric BJtoitsia. London, 1909. 
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world at the dates in question. Whether other 
classes of ruins and remains belong to an initial 
period preceding or to a decadent period following 
the florescence of the Zimbabwe culture is not clear. 
It is quite plain, however, that foreign contaift must 
have had at least a measure of stimulating results 
and that the modern culture of the distriA is far 
lower than it once was. Consequently Hall is 
justified in his di<5lum that: 

"... The Zimbabwe culture but shared the 
inevitable fate of all civilizations imported on to 
the African Continent whether at Carthage or 
Egypt. So long as the foreign connection was 
sustained, so long did they exist, but on the con- 
neiflion being disturbed . . . subsequent oblivion 
was their fate." ^ 

B. The Isolated Cultures of America 

As I have already explained above (page 22), 
there is absolutely no trace of any connedtion be- 
tween the high cultures of the American continent 
in the Pre-Columbian period and those of the out- 
side world at any period. The only points of cultural 
contad between the American continent and the 
rest of the world are two in number and they do not, 
in either case, involve any high culture. It will be 
well, however, to mention them. One is in that 
portion of our continent which we call Alaska and 
in the coastal regions south of it. There one finds 
cultural and somatological fadls which link the 
tribes in that region with those in neighboring por- 
' Hall, 1909, p. 479. 
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tions of Asia, and one finds in the same regions the 
evidence which proves the fundamental zoological 
unity of American man with Asiatic man, a unity 
already referred to.* The other point of contad is 
to be discovered in the extreme southern part of 
the continent of America, where certain cultural 
features suggest that some slight influences may 
have been exerted by people in the Oceanic area.* 
The chief of these features is the use of a plank boat 
not unlike those in the Oceanic area. 

In spite of all this, it is quite clear that, save for 
the zoological connection already mentioned, Ameri- 
can high cultures have nothing to do with Asiatic 
civilization or with any other. 

It is no part of my purpose to trespass on the 
ground already ably covered by many writers, and, 
in a general way, by Beuchat and Wissler.'" There- 

' Dall, William H.: On the Siucession in the Shell-Heaps of the Aleulian 
Islands. Washington, 1877. On the Remaitii of Later Pri-HistorU Man 
. . . in the Calharina Archipelago, Alaska. Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge, XXII. Washington, iSSo, The Native Tribes of Alaska. 
Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancemeal of 
Science (1886), pp. 363-381, 1886. 

Dixon, Roland Burrage: The Independence of the Culture of the 
American Indian. Science (N. S.) XXXV, pp. 46-55. 1912. 

Hrdli<!ka, Alej: igiz, 1917, 1917b. The Peopling of America. Journal 
of Heredity, VI, pp. 79-91. Washington, 1915. 

Laufer, Berthold; Plate Armor in America. American Anthropologist 
(N. S.) XV, pp, 9&-97- 1913- 

• Cooper, 191 7. 

Friedeiici, Georg: Die Schifahrt der Indianer. Stuttgart, 1907. Ein 
Beitrag tur Kentniss der TrutitBagen der Indonesier Siiedserpoelker mid 
Indianer. Baessler-Archiv, VII. Leipzig, 1915. 

Graebner, Fritz: Die melanesische BogenkuUur and ihre VertBondttn. 
Anthropos, IV, pp. 726-780; 998-1031. 1909. 

I* Beuchat, Henri: Manuel cTarcheologie americaine. Paris, 1913. 

Wittier, Qatk: The American Indian. New Yoifc, 1917. 
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fore I shall not touch upon the cultures of any of 
the regions north of Mexico, east of the Andes or 
south of the Maule river in central Chile. Instead, 
my purpose will be that of outHning the chief 
charafteristics of the civilizations of Middle America 
(Mexico and Central America) and of the Andes 
(Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador) so as to show what 
they accomplished in spite of their isolation and 
what they lacked on account of their isolation. 

The archaeology of Northern Mexico furnishes us 
with a link between the comparatively low cultures 
to the North and the high ones to the South. These 
high cultures must be defined in turn; they are: 
(a) Middle American Civilizations (i.e., those of 
Mexico, Yucatan, Guatemala, and Central America) ; 
(A) those of the Isthmus and of Colombia; (c) those 
of the Andes. I shall consider each in turn. 

Middle American Civilizations. The oldest 
stratum of high culture is found all over Middle 
America and signs of it appear in both North America 
and South America. For the sake of convenience 
it is called by the arbitrary name of Archaic Culture. 
This culture is represented by a class of human 
figurines of varying excellence, the crudest being 
those which seem, on stratigraphic and geographical 
grounds, to be the oldest. We now know that the 
people of the Archaic Culture should be given the 
credit for the originating and distribution on the 
American continent of the arts of agriculture, 
pottery-making, loom-weaving, and plastic repre- 
sentation of Ufe-forms," In the later periods of 

" Spinden, Herbert J.r NoUJ on the Archeology of Skadar. Anieri- 
tan Anihropologigt (N,S.)XVII, 434-4sa 1915- 7be Oripn and Dii- 
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the Archaic Culture the conditions were such that 
life had already taken on considerable cultural 
complexity. Elaborately decorated textiles and 
pottery were made, and doubtless such things as 
houses and language had attained a commensurate 
development. The date at which the Archaic 
Culture found its inception cannot even be con- 
jedured, but it is now fairly clear that the end had 
come by 200 A.D., if not by 100 B.C. The reasons 
for this assertion and for its vagueness will be made 
clear presently. 

The succeeding period in Middle America saw 
the rise, florescence, and decay of a civilization 
which was very deeply rooted in the Archaic Culture. 
It is generally called the "Old Empire" of the Maya. 
The rise of the Old Empire took place in an in- 
definite period which ran from about no B.C. to 
about 200 A.D. The 6rst date is that incised in a 
crude chirography upon the earliest dated piece of 
stone-work in America.'' The second date is that 



tribvlion of jigricullart in America. International Congress of Ameri- 
canista, XIX, pp. 269-277. Washington, 1917. Anciinl Cmlkalious 
of Mexico and Cenlral America. New York (American Museum of 
Natural History), 1917b. 

Means, Philip Ainsworth: Lm relaciones cntre Centro-America y Sud- 
Amirica en la ipoca pribistarica. BoletiD de la Sociedad Geografica de 
Lima, XXXIII, pp. 151-17°- 1918. 

" This is (he Tuxtia Statuette (now in the National Museum at 
Washington). The date, in the Maya hierc^lyphic system, is equivalent 
to II] B.C., being 8.6.2.4.17, in that system of notation. Consult: 
Spinden, 1917b, p. 130. 

Motley, Sylvanus Griswold: An IntrodvHion to the Study of Maya 
Bitroglyphs. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 57. Wash' 
ington, 191s. Pp. I94-96' 

Holmes, William H.: The Oldest Dated American Monument. An 
and Aichxology, III, pp. Z75-278. 1916. 
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of the beginning of the historic period of the Maya 
civilization. We have, besides the Tuxtla Statu- 
ette, at least two other dated objetfts from this 
period, and probably more will be discovered as 
time goes on. 

The period between no B.C. and 200 a.d. may be 
regarded in two ways: Either we may consider it as 
the final phase of the Archaic Culture or we may look 
upon it as the first phase of the historic period; 
either course is justifiable. It is significant that, 
though the chirography of the Tuxtla Statuette in- 
scription (and of the two other early ones) is crude, 
the system of notation is that same tremendously 
intricate affair which was used by the Maya in 
their later periods. So excessively elaborate is the 
hieroglyphic system there represented that it im- 
plies many generations, if not many centuries, of 
preliminary growth prior even to the incompleted 
stage exampled by the Tuxtla Statuette." So far 
none of the initial forms which must have intervened 
between the first rock-scratch ings and the inscrip- 
■ tions referred to here have been found. Yet they 
must exist, and it is important that they be un- 
earthed." It is to be noted that at Copan, one of 
the great cities which I shall presently describe, 
even the oldest monuments (dated about 250 a.d.) 
are obviously posterior to the ere(Stion of the enor- 
mous artifical mound whereupon the city stands into 

'* Means, Philip Ainaworth: History of tbi Spanish Conquest of 
YiKaUn and of the Inas. Papers of the PeaExxly Museum (Harvard 
University), VII, p. j. Cambridge, Mass., 1917. 

" What I am about to say is based entirely upon information which 
I owe to Professor Marshall SaviUe, of the Museum of the American 
Indian, New York City. 
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its present form. Owing to the faifl that earth- 
quakes and the action of the Copan river (which 
swirls by the site) have torn away one whole side 
of this mound we are able to see that there are 
within it the vestiges of several smaller mounds, a 
number of ancient plazas (with drains and stone 
pavements) and old stmAures of one sort or another, 
all of which were later covered up so as to enable 
the inhabitants to build the present gigantic mound. 
In this submerged mass of material, representing 
probably as much as ten generations of previous 
growth, must search be made, if it is to be made 
anywhere, for the initial steps that led to the final 
development of the Maya hieroglyphic system. 
The obstacles, both physical and financial, are, of 
course, tremendous. But until they are surmounted 
we must postulate a long period of growth during 
which Copan (and other cities) was occupied by a 
people who had a steadily maturing Archaic Cul- 
ture and a constantly developing knowledge of 
mathematics and of architecture. When that 
period of cultural adolescence was completed 
(about 200 A.D.) Maya culture entered definitely 
upon the stage to which the name "Old' Empire" 
is arbitrarily applied. 

The "Old Empire" of the Maya people occupied 
that territory which is now included in the southern 
part of the Mexican state of Campeche, in the state 
of Chiapa, and in the northern portions of the Re- 
public of Guatemala. It stretched from the Laguna 
de Terminos on the Northwest to the Golfo Dulce 
on the Southeast, being chiefly concentrated in the 
valley of the Usumacinta river. The period at 
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which the civilization in question flourished was 
about 200-640 A.D.*^ 

Although we use the terra "Old Empire" to desig- 
nate the civiUzation of this period, we really know 
nothing whatever about the form of government 
that prevailed, beyond the mere faift that there was 
plainly an aristocracy (probably sacerdotal) which 
is often represented in the carvings. There were a 
great many cities, large and small, throughout the 
re^on specified. Some of the chief ones, with their 
dates, were: Tikal (210-600); Palenque (240-420); 
Copan (250-540); Naranjo (310-550); and Quirigua 
(450-600), For the sake of showing what the 
general material culture was, I will say something 
about each of them, 

Tikal, the longest-occupied of these great cities, 
is situated northeast of Lake Peten (Northern Guate- 
mala), It is an assemblage of ruins occupying a 
territory nearly a mile square. Like nearly all the 
Middle American cities, Tikal is built in such a way 
that all the chief edifices form themselves in groups 
around plazas and courts. The groups of buildings, 
in turn, are so disposed as to resemble acropoleis 
separated from one another by empty spaces. 
Stru<5tures fall into two classes, religious and secular, 
which have many architeiftural features, especially 
those involved in construiftional engineering, in 
common. The temples are built upon very high and 

" Moriey, 1915, pp- 2-3- 
Spioden, 1917b, pp. 130-132. 
Means, 1917, p. 3. , 

iaytx, Tbomas A.: Mexican Arcbadogy. New York, 1914. Pp. 
199-303. 
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steep pyramidal substrudlures having a magnificent 
flight of steps, flanked by elaborate balustrades, at 
one side. The purpose of the substruAure (which 
had as many as nine terraces) was to give a look of 
grandeur to the building. Sunnounting the pyra- 
mid was a comparatively small tabernacle or shrine, 
ranging from about thirty-five to about eighty feet 
square. The outstanding features of the shrines 
were the enormous thickness of their walls and the 
symmetrical disposal of the narrow chambers with 
their V-shaped corbelled ceilings. The first was 
made necessary by the custom of erecting tremen- 
dously tall and very heavy roof-combs over the build- 
ing so that the total height of the strufture often 
reached i8o feet and more. The Maya, wonderful 
builders though they certainly were, had not learned 
(nor did they ever learn) enough to build loftily 
without unduly thickening their walls. On account 
of this lack the wall-covered space is in several in- 
stances five or six times greater than the space 
taken up by the chambers themselves. In the 
secular buildings, probably the residences of the 
great, there is no such discrepancy for the reason 
that height was not so much sought after. Instead, 
the rooms are more numerous and broader, but they 
still bear a general resemblance to those in the 
temples in that they are much longer than wide 
(the width scarcely ever exceeds eight feet, for struc- 
tural reasons), in that the arrangement is usually 
symmetrical and in that the V-shaped corbelled 
ceiling, often supplemented by welt-finished beams 
of sapote wood. The doorways, especially the wider 
ones, usually have lintels of wood tastefully carved 
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with delicate skill. There were not only ventilation- 
holes but even true windows, and benches of stone 
were present in most of the domiciliary struiftures. 

We may piifture Tikal, then, as a large city with 
scores of sumptuously built temples, palaces, and 
other buildings. The great and the powerful lived 
in splendor the architeAural part of which bears a 
very striking superficial resemblance to that of 
Angkor, as the reader will have noted. I suppose 
that the two totally unrelated places had another 
thing in common, namely the comparative squalor 
in which their proletariat must have lived, for, tn 
the absence of proof to the contrary, we must as- 
sume that the masses lived meanly in lowly huts of 
wattle-and-dab which have long since vanished." 
The material of the other buildings was a rubble- 
Uke concrete faced with beautifully matched stones. ^^ 

Palenque is chiefly distiniflive on account of the 
beauty and delicacy of the reliefs in the Temple of (^r, ,. 
the Foliated Cross (so called on account of the mag- 
nificently intricate cruciform design which forms 
its chief adornment. The treatment of the human 
anatomy and of drapery at Palenque is not surpassed 
at Angkor nor in Egypt. The costumes shown are 
of the greatest complexity, a short, shirt-like gar- 
ment being supplemented by a tremendous headdress 
of feathers, neck-, breast-, and wrist-ornaments of 
stones, and elaborate sandals. 

Copan, with its wonderful artificial mound, has 

" Tai:Kt, MhedMaistOB: jf Pr^iminary Study of tbt Prebisloric Ruitit 
of Tikal. Peabody Museum, Memoirs, V, No. 2. Cambridge, 1911. 

Maudslay, Alfred Percival: Bielogia CnUrali-Americatta. London, 
4 Tob., 1689-1902. 
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already been referred to. Like Tikal and Palenque, 
indeed like all Maya cities, it is an assemblage of 
plazas and courts with appropriate buildings. The 
most imposing extant monument at Copan is that 
known as the Hieroglyphic Stairway, an immense 
flight of steps the risers of which bear a long and 
elaborate inscription.^' The other monuments at 
Copan are of commensurate development. 

The art of Naranjo, though not so delicate, is 
fully as gorgeous as that at Palenque. The use of 
the soaring roof-comb is important here, as it is at 
Tikal, and of course the inevitable V-shaped vaulted 
rooms are present in the buildings." 

As to the architefture at Quirigua we have but 
little knowledge, for almost no traces of it are left. 
The stone-carving there, however, is almost the 
finest in the Maya area. Exceedingly involved 
with overlaid ornament though they are, the de- 
signs, both anthropomorphic and hieroglyphic, of 
the great monolithic sculptures at that site, possess 
a beauty which grows upon one as he studies them. 
The finest are those known as "The Great Dragon," 
Stela A, and Stela D.^* Strange and overoma- 

" Gordon, George Byron: The Ruined City of Copan. Bulletin of 
the Americao Geographical Society, XXXI, p. 39 ff. New Yort, 1899. 

Saville, Marshall H.: Explorations on tbt Main Slm^urs at Copan, 
Honduras. Proceedings of the American Association for the AdvancV 
ment of Science, XLI, pp. 271-175. 1892, 

•* Maler, Teobert: Explorations in the Department of Pelen, Gimumata. 
Peabody Museum Memoirs, IV, No. 2. Cambridge, Mass., 1908. 

'* Maudslay, 1889-1902. 

Holmes, William H.; The Great Dragon of ^irigtia. AnandAichx- 
ology. IV, pp. 269-280. 1916b. 

Lummis, Charles F,: IPbere the Stones Come to Life. Art and Arclue- 
olosy, IV, pp. 281-189. 1916. 
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mented though these will seem to those who are 
unaccustomed to the profoundly symbolical flamboy- 
ancy of Maya art, they yet possess a technical per- 
fe<^ion and an indescribable air of self-assurance 
that mark them as the product of an extraordinary 
people. 

My purpose in thus indicating very briefly some 
of the chief features of a few of the Maya cities has 
been that of making clear the more striking aspe<£b 
of that great civilization. Maya art as a whole is 
a subje<^ so complex as to make it impossible for 
one to present it adequately in a brief space. Mod- 
ern knowledge of the main currents of its develop- 
ment are largely due to one man.*" He, Spinden, 
has already traced its rise, its growth, its decay 
through the stultifying influences of conventionali- 
zation and sacerdotal domination, its fall, its period 
of abeyance, and its reawakening. Similarly, other 
writers have worked out the highly involved systems 
of hieroglyphics and chronology used by the Maya." 
Of these things we need say nothing more than that 
they betoken a great intelle(5tual development and 
an equal sense of beauty and order. 

For several centuries, up to about 600 A.D., this 
"Old Empire" civilization of the Maya flourished 
in colorful splendor. To the North and West other 
civilizations throve, in greater or lesser degree con- 
neifted culturally with that of the Maya. 

" Spinden, Herbert J.: A Study of Maya Ah. PeaboJy MuMum 
Memoirs, VI. Cambridge, Man., 1913. 

" Motley, 191 5. 

Bowditch, Cbaries P.: The Numtraiion, CaUndar Syitems ami At- 
IronomktU Knoaledge 0} the Mayas. Cambridge, Mus., 191a 
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The Zapotec culture (in the modern Mexican 
state of Oaxaca) was clearly a direift derivitive from 
Maya culture. It had the same sort of hieroglyphs 
and its cities, especially Monte Alhan, presented 
the same charadteristic grouping of pyramidal 
struiftures about plazas and courts. Though strik- 
ingly like Maya art proper, that of the Zapotecs 
was distindlly less finished in point of execution 
than its prototype. This does not mean that it 
was less elaborate, for that was not the case; indeed, 
it may be said that the tendency of Maya art 
toward over-decoration was, in Zapotec art, carried 
to extremes.** Presumably, on the ground of our 
present imperfeA information regarding this cul- 
ture, the earlier stages of it are represented by the 
sites called Monte Alban and Xochicalco. At least 
it is they which most closely approximate the Maya 
cities. The sites of the sort represented by Mitla 
are to be linked, not with the Maya, but with the 
Aztecs, with whose state they were probably as- 
sociated, as I shall remark later on.*^ 

Of the other lesser cultures which flourished at 
this period (i.e. about the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh 
Centuries a.d.) that of the Totonacs in the modern 
state of Vera Cruz was one of the chief. Its chief 

" Spinden, 1917b, pp. I39-I4S- 

Joyce, 1914, pp. 172-179. 

' Holmea, William H.: jtrcbaotogical Studies among the Ancitnt CitUi 
of Mexuo. Field Museum. Chicago, 1895-97. 

Breton, Adeta C: Some Notts on Xocbicako. Univenity of Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia, 1906. 

Pdiafid, Antonio: Momtmmtos del arte Mexicaito aniiguo. Berlin, 
3 vols., iB9a 

Batret, Leopoldo: Clasifitadm del tipo hntco de las tribus lapolecas. 
Mexko, 1890. Exploracioiui de Monte AB>an. Mexico, 1902. 
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site was the celebrated city of Papantia where the 
vestiges of a wonderful pyramid of five terraces, each 
with a row of window-Uke niches, may still be seen. 
The stone-carving of the Totonacs not only closely 
resembled that of the Mayas, but even rivaled it 
in excellence. Two forms of stone objedls, both 
the vehicle for intricate yet tasteful ornamentation, 
were peculiar to these people. One was a yoke- 
shaped stone the use of which is unknown; the other 
is a paddle-shaped affair, also of stone and equally 
obscure as to its purpose. Like the culture of the 
Zapotecs, that of the Totonacs in its earlier stages 
was contemporary with and very closely allied to 
the Maya civilization. But it outlived the latter, 
and in its final phases was closely associated with the 
Aztec state. 

In Mexico proper a high culturt was in existence 
from about the middle of the Third Century on- 
wards. This was the civilization of the Toltecs, 
which is today typified by Teotihuacan, Cholula, 
Colhuacan, Tula, Azcapotzalco, and other sites.^ 
Beginning as an offshoot of the "Old Empire" 
civilization of the Mayas, the Toltecs went through 
a good many cultural, tribal, and political vicis- 
situdes about which we are not yet fully informed, 
and survived, though in a much modified state, 
down to the beginning of the Aztec state about 1325, 

** Spinden, 1917b, pp. 145-160. 
Joyce, 1914, pp. 7-12. 
Beuchat, 1911, pp. 258-261. 
Penafid, 1890. 

PeiiaGel, Antonio: Teotihuacan. Mexico, 1899. 

NutuU, Zelia: Tbc Terra Cotta Heads of TeottbuacOH. American 
Jouraal of Arcbeology, II, pp. IJ7-17S; J18-330. 1886. 
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the date of the founding of Tenochtitlan (now Mexico 
City). It is by no means certain whether all the 
cities identified with the Toltec culture throve con- 
temporaneously. Tula, for example, is stated by 
the ancient manuscript histories of the people 
themselves to have flourished only from 752 to 1064, 
yet we are certain that the Toltec civiHzation was 
both older and more lasting than this would indicate. 
We can only assume, therefore, that the various 
cities had their periods of greatness and decay." 
Taken as a whole, the Toltec culture may be looked 
upon as a bond, both cultural and chronological, 
between "Old Empire" times and "New Empire" 
times in Middle America. It was a culture which 
grew up upon the foundations laid down by the 
very early Archaic Culture already described, and 
it was frequently invaded, usually from the North, 
by new tribes of low culture but of virile and adapt- 
able temperament. Such an one is the invasion of 
the Aztecs, who, when they reached the valley of 
Mexico about 1170, were a rude hunting folk; but 
they, like the other tribes that came with them or 
followed them, were intelligent, and they soon be- 
came as civilized as the Toltecs. To these con- 
stantly recurring influxes of new stock we may 
confidently attribute the changes that took place 
in Toltec culture during the centuries of its existence. 

* Wiuler, 1917, pp. 170-173. 

Tozzer, Airted Marston: The Domain of the AOees. Holmw Anni- 
venary Volume, pp. 464-468. WashinEton, 1916. 

Oioico y Berra, Manuel: Historic antigua de la conqvista de Mexico. 
Mexico, 4 vote., iSSo. 

BraiMur de Bourbourg, C. E.: Hisloite dts na^ons civilijeit du 
M*xiqut It de tdmiriqu* CentraU. Paris, 4 volt., 1S57-59. 
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To return now to the Maya themselves is neces- 
sary. After a period of cultural relapse and lethargy 
which lasted roughly from 700 to 1000, they entered 
upon a new period (called the "New Kingdom" or 
the "League of Mayapan") in which cultural de- 
velopment was in a high stage. The cause of the 
degeneration must, in part at least, be attributed 
to an increase in the unhealthfulness of the climate 
(never oversalubrious, even at the best of times).** 
It is possible, also, that unskilful agricultural 
methods ted to agrarian troubles and forced the 
people to seek out new fields for planting. A lack 
of care about crop-rotation, fallowing and so on 
could easily lead to a state of soil-exhaustion. 
Whatever the cause, the fadt is clear enough that 
the Maya, during the period named, were wandering 
about from place to place, unable to settle down and 
in a comparatively low cultural plane. They 
changed their habitat gradually from that which 
they had had in "Old Empire" days to a new one 
in the northern part of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
lliere, sometimes between 960 and 1000 a.d., the 
revival of cultural aftivities overtook them." Once 
again they became great builders, artists, sculptors, 
and handicraftsmen. Here, on account of the 

*■ Huntington, Elknorth: CixUiuaion and Climate. New Haven, 
1915. Pp. 242-243. 

" Spinden, 1917b, pp. I3i-ij4- 

Joyce, 1914, pp. 199-118. 

Beuchat, 19IJ, pp. 427-457. 

Meuu, 1917, pp. 6-8. 

Aocona, Eljgio; Historia di Ttieaian. Barcelona, 4 vols. 1SS9. 
1, pp. 85-111. 

Molina Solti, J. F. : Historia del descvbrimiento y canguista de TucaUta. 
Merida, Yucatan, 1897. 
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greater amount of accurate information derived 
from the writings of the Mayas themselves, we begin 
to know something about their government.** A 
triune league was formed, about icxx), and it domi- 
nated the whole of northern Yucatan. The cities 
which composed it were: Uxmal, ruled by the Xiu 
family; Mayapan, governed by the Cocom family; 
and Chichen Itza, the seat of the Itza. The ruler 
of each of these great cities was called halach uinic 
(real man); his power may be likened to that of 
the petty sovereigns who made up the so-called 
Holy Roman Empire, and like those sovereigns, 
each kalaeh uinic had a number of vassal lords 
(called batabs) who governed such minor towns as 
Labna, Kabah, Ake, T'hoo (Merida), Hochob, and 
so on. All the rulers, of whatever rank, were 
hereditary. Under the League of Mayapan there 
prevailed a high order of administrative efficiency, 
accompanied by a remarkable degree of justice, 
public morality, and refinement.^* 

During the period of th£ League of Mayapan 
(about looo to 1200) architecture, both in the major 
and in the minor cities, reached its zenith. In 
general the types of buildings were the same as 
those which were used in "Old Empire" times, the 
two categories of religious and secular buildings 
being as sharp as formerly. But the decoration 
was less florid and more severe. The V-shaped 
vaultings, roof-combs, pyramidal substrutflures and 

*> Brinton, Daniel Garrison: Thi Maya Cbrmuks. Philadelphia, 
1882. 

Tozzei, Alfred MarsCon: The Cbilam Balant Books. . . . International 
Congreu of AmericaniEts, XIX, pp. 178-186. 1917. 

" Moiley, 191S, pp. 8-10. 
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other features continued in use. The characteristic 
decorative styles used on the buildings of this period 
were designs made of closely serried files of 
rounded pilasters set into the stone fa9ade (this 
is seen at its best at Labna) and the elabora- 
tion of an anthropomorphic mask-motive (notably 
at Chicben Itza). Mural painting was common, 
also.'" 

In short, the civilization of the League of Mayapan 
was one distinguished by an ample and mature 
development of many of the best arts man has 
invented. It is to be greatly regretted that the 
vainglorious ambition of the halach uinic of Maya- 
pan precipitated, about 1200, a period of strife and 
bloodshed. This hohenzollern was a man named 
Hunnac Ceel who was jealous of the splendor and 
felicity of cities which were not his and set about 
getting them. To support his pretensions he im- 
ported from Mexico a force of Nahua (i.e., Toltec) 
mercenaries to whom, either willingly or no, he gave 
up the city of Chicben Itza, While war and rapine 
were abroad throughout the land that capital 
(between about 1200 and about 1442) went through 
a period of development which was very brilliant. 
Great temples with columns having capitals formed 
like feathered serpents, huge tlachtli or hand-ball 
courts, caryatid-like figures (resembling those men- 

" Spinden, 1913. 

Joyce, 1914, pp. 3I9-3S4- 

Maudslay, 1889- 1902. 

Thompson, Edward H.: Arctaological Ristarcbii in Yucatan. Pea- 
body Museum Memoirs, III, No. I. Cambridge, Mass., 1904. 

Breton, AdeU C; The WaU-Paintings of Chicben Itsa. International 
CoDBresi of Americanists, XV, pp. 165-169. 1906b. 
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tioned in connecftion with Angkor) and other features, 
all of Mexican (i.e., Nahua) origin, were introduced; 
painting became more splendid and varied than 
ever before, but sculpture took on a grossness and a 
flamboyancy eloquent of a decline in a^thetic 
delicacy. 

About 1442 the inevitable disintegration took 
place. In the chaotic period that followed Yucatan 
was filled with many petty warring states, none of 
them equal in culture to the batab towns of the 
League period. In this degenerate condition the 
peninsula continued till the Spanish conquest." 

From about 1325 when, as has been said, the city 
of Tenochtitlan (now Mexico) was founded, to the 
time of the Spaniards' arrival the valley of Mexico 
and many regions far and wide throughout Middle 
America were under the rule of the Aztecs. At 
first, to be sure, their power was limited to their 
reedy isle in the Lake of Tezcuco, but very rapidly 
their dominion grew. By means of raft-like affairs 
made of wattle-work on which earth was placed 
they covered a large part of the surface of the 
shallow lake with floating gardens which, in time, 
became fixed by reason of the fadt that the roots of 
the plants growing upon them reached down through 
the interstices and fastened themselves into the 
soil of the lake-bottom. Their government was an 
excellently planned one beaded by a war-chief 
whose position was often transmitted upon hered- 

" Brinton, i88i. 
Means, 1917, pp. i6-2j. 

Landa, Diego de: Relation de las cosai dc Tucaian. Edited by Bras- 
Kur de Bourbourg. Paris, 186^ 
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itary principles. He was aided in the government 
by an official who, though a man, had the curious 
title of Snake-woman. There was an immense and 
oppressive priesthood which administered the rather 
repulsive and sanguinary religion.'^ Aside from 
agriculture, war was the chief interest in the lives 
of the Aztecs. Tribute, territorial aggrandizement, 
and the desire of getting sacrificial victims in the 
shape of prisoners of war seem to have been the 
chief motives. , Warriors who distinguished them- 
selves in battle were invariably rewarded by an 
advance in rank, and in this we see something 
approaching modern democrauc ideas, as we do 
also in the agrarian and social systems of the 
time. 

Outwardly life was as gay and as polished as ever. 
Art was exceedingly brilliant, both in sculpture and 
in painting. There were plenty of sports, the game 
of tlachtli (handball) being particularly popular. 
The purpose of the game, however, was undoubtedly 
more that of ceremony than that of having a good 
time. Feathered-serpent columns, caryatid-like 
figures and other architectural features, which have 
been mentioned as occurring in the Nahua period 
of Chichen Itza, were elaborated by constant use. 
Pottery was well made and gaily decorated. The 
feather-work of all sorts is only rivaled by that of 

" Joyce, 1914, chapters IV-VII, indiuive. 

Spinden, 1917b, pp. 181-220. 

Beuchat, 1912, pp. 297-39}. 

Bandelier, Adolph F.: On the Dtitribvlioii and Tenure of Landi. . . 
among the Ancient Mexicans. Peabody Miueuoi. Cambridge, Man., 
187S. Social Organizaiion and Mode d/ GoBemmeni of the Ancient Mexi- 
cans. Peabody MuBCum, Cambridge, Man., 1879. 
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Hawaii, and it was much more diverse in form than 
the latter.^ 

Enough has now been said to give the reader a 
general impression of the civilization that pre- 
vailed in Middle America during the centuries that 
preceded the coming of the Spaniards. ,1 have 
tried to make it clear that it was a culture both 
complex and briUiant. Although such matters as 
the hieroglyphic- and calendar-systems are far too 
technical to be discussed here, nevertheless they 
should be mentioned for the reason that they in- 
dicate a great intelteAual ability on the part of the 
people of those times, as do also the various pre- 
conquests manuscripts that have come down to us. 
Remarkable and fascinating as all this is, however, 
those cultures had extraordinary lacks and im- 
perfedtions an account of which will be given later on. 

We may dispose of the rest of the Middle American 

" Nuttall, Zelia: Standard or Headdrisjf Peabody Museuni, Paper*, 
I, pp. 5-68. Cambridge, Mass., 1888. 

Diaz del Castillo, Betnal: /I True Hiilory 0/ the Conquest 0} Ntw 
Spain. Translated and edited by Alfred Percival Maudslay. Hakluyt 
Society, London, 5 vols., 1908-16. 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe: Native Races of the Pacific States. San Fran- 
cisco, S Tols., 1883. V, pp. 359-483. 

Alva IxdilxochitI, Fernando de: Histoire des Cbicbimiques. Edited 
by H. Temaux-Compans. Paris, 1S40. 

Alvarado Teiozomoc, Fernando de: Cronica Makana. Edited by 
Manuel Orozco y Berra. Mexico, 1878^1. 

Sahagun, Bernardino de: Historia de la conjuista de Mexico. Mexico, 
1829- 

Gavigero, Francesco Saverio: Storia antica del Mtstico. Cesena, 
Italy, 1781. 

Anonymous Conqueror, The: Narratini of Some Things of Neia Spain. 
Translated and edited by Marshall H. Saville. Cortes Society, New 
York, 19 1 7. 
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regions down as far as the Isthmus of Panama by 
saying that in all of them the earliest cultural stratum 
is that of the Archaic Culture, and that in the later 
deposits obje(5);s are found which can be linked 
more or less closely with one or another of the 
civilizations which we have already considered. 

Isthmian and Colombian Civilizations. The civili- 
zation of the Isthmus of Panama seems chiefly re- 
markable on account of the presence at various 
sites, notably the vicinity of the Laguna de Chiriqui, 
of a culture which is obviously an especially advanced 
variety of the Archaic Culture. At Chiriqui, and 
in many other Panamanian sites, there is none of 
the crudeness and colorlessness to be seen in the 
artifatfts which mark those of the earhest strata in 
Mexico. Indeed, Cbiriquian art, whether in pottery 
figurines or vessels or in gold-work, is of a com- 
plicated type which is eloquent of an inchoate sym- 
bolism and an adolescent stage of general cultural 
development. Yet, because only the more at- 
tradlive and striking specimens are seleAed by 
writers for illustrative purposes, we must postulate 
or assume the existence of somewhat humbler 
varieties of the Archaic Culture, though it is prob- 
ably true that the crudest varieties are nowhere 
present on the Isthmus. There is an enormous 
diversity, both in earthenware and in gold-work, 
as regards form, color, degrees of conventionaliza- 
tion, and elaborateness. Concerning the archi- 
tefture of the Isthmian culture we know nothing. 
For the purposes of the present discussion, then, 
the Isthmus of Panama may be considered as the 
seat of a cultural link binding Middle America to 
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South America, just as the Isthmus itself binds the 
two parts of the continent.** 

Nor is there anything in Colombian civilization 
that need detain us much longer. Suffice it to say 
that the archxology of the coast reveals the pres- 
ence of artifaifts which may be assigned to an off- 
shoot of the Isthmian culture. With these are 
sporadic instances of tradensbjet^ from the interior 
or from down the coast. In the highlands of 
Colombia there are clearly two strata of culture. 
One, the earlier, is represented by a site called San 
Agustin, on the right bank of the upper Magdalena 
river. Save for the fa<ft that it is clearly related 
with the Peruvian culture known as Tiahuanaco 
we know, as yet, nothing about it save that the 
eret^ors of the San Agustin remains were skilled in 
the use of stone. The later stratum is that to which 
the well-known Chibcha nation belonged. This 
was a small but well-organized state which centered 
about the plain of Bogota. All about them were 
savage tribes with whom they had constant wars, 
but the Chibchas themselves maintained an orderly 
government and a material culture distinguished by 
the use of good pottery, stone buildings/ and cotton 
cloth, as well as a richly ceremonial religion. At 
the time of the Spanish Conquest the Chibchas had 

•' Holmea, William H.; Ataient Art of the Province of Cbiriqui. 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology for 1884-85, pp. 3-187. 
Washington, 188;. 

MacCurdy, George Grant: J SWv of Cbiriquian Anliquititi. Me- 
moirs of the Conncfticut Academy of Arts and Sdencei, HI. Nev 
Haven, Conn., 191 1. 

Jovce, Thomas A.: Central Amrruati and Wett Indian ATcbaeobgy. 
New York, 1916. Pp. 90-152. 
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spread northwards into the Isthmian region to a 
certain extent." Here again, as on the Isthmus, 
the culture is an intermediate one, or rather a series 
of intermediate ones, of no particular importance 
as far as the present theme is concerned. 

Andean Civilizations. As in Middle America 
there formerly existed a cluster of related civiliza- 
tions which varied somewhat in point of proficiency, 
so was there, in the Andes (Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia), another group of cultures similarly linked 
to one another. What the relations between the 
two sets of civilizations were is the first point that 
must be made clear. 

I have already pointed out that from an unknown 
antiquity the various parts of Middle America were 
occupied by one variety or another (and often by 
several) of the Archaic Culture which, though not 
itself a high culture, contained the germs and in- 
cipient forms of art and industry, forms which 

■■ RcBtrepo Tirado, Ernesto: Los ^imbayai. Bogota, 1911. 

Gxiazzi, A.: Antipudadei aidigenaj. Bogota, 1S63. 

Reatrepo, Vicente: Los Chtbcbas, Bogota, 1895. 

Stuebel, Aiphons and Uhle, Max.: Kiibut und Industrie drr Sui-Anun- 
kaniscbt Foelker. Berlin, 3 volt., 1889-90. 

Stoepel, K. Th.: Arcbirologktd Discemeries in Ecuador and SotUhem 
Cotoniia . . . and the Ancimt Stone Monutrunti 0/ Sun Agustin. Iniei- 
national Coagraa of Americanists, XVII, pp. 251-358. 1911. 

Preuss, K.Th.: Seisebrief aus Kolomtien. Zeittchtift fuer Ethnologie, 
XLVI, pp. 106-113. 1914. 

Uribe Angel, Manuel: Estado de Antioquia, Paris, 1885. 

Urtcoechea, Ezequiel : Mimoriai sobre las aniigutdades neo-granadenses. 
Beilin, 1854, Gramdiica de la Ungua Cbibcba. Paris, 1871. 

Marlcham, Sir Qements R.: The Coitqueit 0/ Nea Granada. London, 
1911. ?p, 11-48. 

Joyce, T. A.: Souib Anuriean ArcbaiAogj. New York, 1911. Pp. 
&-46. 
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themselves constitute the material side of a respe<5t- 
worthy inchoate civilization. Undoubtedly the 
time that elapsed between the first stirrings of the 
upward movement betokened by the intensifying 
complexity of each succeeding phase of the Archaic 
Culture and the final phases of that culture, exemph- 
fied by the Chiriqui culture, was not short. On the 
contrary, it must, in the nature of things, have been 
slow, gradual, and logical. It is significant, there- 
fore, that the very crudest types of Archaic Culture 
obje<fb are not charaAeristic of Chiriqui. Still 
more significant is it that only the highest types of 
that culture are to be found in the Andes, both On 
the littoral and on the highlands. This situation 
i^y suggests that the Archaic Culture was already an 

/ , old and comparatively complex affair by the time 
/ j,^, it reached Chiriqui and that it was somewhat more 

^■■" '^ .' so by the time it reached the Andean Uttoral." 

fy y " Means, 1918, pp. 160-161. 

Uhle, Max: Die Muscbelhuigel vtm Ancon. International Congten 
of Americanists, XVIII, pp. 11-45. '9i*- 

Dorsey, George A. : Archaologxcal Itaiejiigaliims on the Itlattd of La 
Plata. Field Museum, Chicago, 1901. Pp. 266-267. 

Putnam, Edward K.: The Daoenfort CoUeaion of Naxca and other 
Pertwum Pottery. Proceedings of the Qavenport Academy of Sciences, 
XIII, pp. 17-40. Davenport, Iowa, 1914. 

Saville, Marshall H.: Antiquities of Manabi, Ecuador. New York. 
2 volumes. II, Plates XLII-XLV, Inclusive, and Plates LXXXIII- 
XCV, Inclusive. 1907-10. 

Hrdlicta, Alei: Some Results of Recent Anthropological ExfloTation 
in Peru. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Publications, Vol. 56, No. 16. 
Washbgton, 1911. Plate L 

It has been my good fortune 10 be able to study the Archaic Culture 
in Peru by means of examining the traces of it that may be seen in varioua 
colleAions in that country and in Bolivia. Chief of these are: The Col- 
leftion of Dr. Javier Prado y Ugarteche; that of Dr. Julio 0. Tello 
(both in Lima); that of D[. Vitflor Eguiguren, (at Piura)i that of Sr. 
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Yet the presence of the Archaic Culture in Peru 
and Bolivia is very real, and it is noteworthy that 
it immediately preceded the growth of the higher 
cultures in that region. 

All this leads me to believe that the Andes re- \ 
ceived their population from Middle America at a • 
rather indefinite period the end of which was prob- 
ably roughly contemporaneous with the time at (L«^^ 
which the Archaic C ulture in Yucatan was meta- "^^ '^. 
morphosing itself into the true Maya civilization of ^"^ — 
the "Old Empire." In other words, it seems clear """^ i'*" 
th^t, through quite a lengthy period, tribes and 
clans of Archaic Culture people from Central 
America kept drifting down the Pacific and Atlantic 
seaboards into South America. Undoubtedly these 
accidental and vague migrations kept up undl the 
Spanish conquest, finding, in later centuries, a 
corollary in an equally unpremeditated series of 
contrary north-bound roving movements. Perhaps 
the underlying motive in all this is that of trade, or 
that of seeking new fields for tillage or new lands for 
hunting. Whatever the cause may have been, it is 
now clear enough that by about 200 a.d. the Archaic 
Culture began to merge into the first of a series of 
subsequent cultures." 

It is highly unfortunate that the Andean folk 
never followed the example of their Middle American 
kinsmen in inventing a system of hieroglyphical 

don LuM Etiai y Eltas; (at Monopon); that of Sr. Mayor don Federico 
Diet de Medina (in La Paz); and that of Sr. don Agustin de Rada (at 
La Pai). 

" Means, Philip Ainiwotth: Realism in the Art of Jticient Peru, Ait 
and Archaeology, VI, pp. 235-1+6. 1917b, 
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notation. Because of their failure to do so, modem 
investigators have to wring their historical informa- 
tion from data gathered from other sources than 
documentary ones. The chief sorts of fatfls available 
are those derived from archaeology and from a 
critical study of mythology, legends, and folklore. 
Analysis of all of these, and especially intensive 
research into the artistic development of the people, 
has made it reasonably clear what the main trend 
of historical development must have been in 
pre-Columbian times. Without plunging into the 
technical basis of our knowledge, I will outline its 
content. 

The Andes having been peopled in a haphazard 
manner by two ethnic streams, one following the 
Pacific shore and the other the eastern watershed 
and littoral of the South American continent, two , 
groups of cultures came into existence. One was 
that which, for want of a better term, is usually 
designated the Chimu-Nasca culture; the other is 
best called Early Tiahuanaco. The seat of the 
former was the Andean littoral, from the Gulf of 
Guayaquil down to northern Chile. The seat of 
the other was in the basin of Lake Titicaca in the 
Andean highlands. Because of the disjointedness 
which charatfterizes the habitable portion of the 
Andean coast, the Chimu-Nasca culture varies con- 
siderably from valley to valley; but everywhere 
there may be seen a fundamental unity which 
marks it as the produft of a close-knit ethnic group. 
At first the Chimu-Nasca culture was exceedingly 
isolated, as was also the Early Tiahuanaco. But 
as the former rose gradually from the plane of the 
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Archaic Culture it spread, by reason of trade and 
of war, further and further inland. Inevitably it 
collided, in the course of years, with the Early 
Tiahuanaco culture. Of the two the Chimu-Nasca 
civilization was unquestionably the higher. It had 
wonderful cities composed of well-built houses of 
adobe; its art, especially that of pottery-making, 
was complicated and aesthetically admirable; its 
social organization and general development were 
good. Early Tiahuanaco culture was far behind 
that of the coast in point of aesthetic advancement, 
but this disadvantage was offset by the proficiency 
which it had acquired in the use of stone as a build- 
ing-material and in the rudiments of stone-carving, 
metal-working and wood-carving. When the two 
cultures met, therefore, each had good qualities 
which the other lacked. It is not surprising, then, 
that the reaiftion to their contaift took the form of 
a general progression in culture in which both 
participated. In Later Tiahuanaco civilization we 
see very clearly the influence of rich and colorful 
coast designs in the ceramics; the archite(5ture has 
improved for the same reasons; metal-work (copper, 
bronze, gold, and silver) is very diverse in form and 
ornament; ornamental stone-cutting has become 
intricate and luxuriant. In short, the civilization 
of the so-called "Tiahuanaco Empire" was a high, 
varied and synthetically compounded culture. Little 
wonder is it, therefore, that we find it presently 
becoming imperial in its ambitions and spreading 
its influences far and wide, not only in the highlands, 
its peculiar habitat, but on the coast as well. Ves- 
tiges, more or less numerous and definite, of it are 
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found all the way from San Agustin in Colombia 
down to northwestern Argentina and northern 
Chile. On the coast traces of it appear on the coast 
of Ecuador and all along the Peruvian littoral.'* 
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In the opinion of some writers this spread of the 
Later Tiahuanaco civilization brought about a 
definite interruption in the Chimu-Nasca culture. 
At one time I shared this opinion ** but I can do so 
no longer in the face of data which I gathered dur- . 
ing my last trip in Peru. It now seems to me plain 
that the sole result of the spread of Tiahuanaco 
culture from the highlands down to the coast was 
that of elaborating the adobe architetflure of the 
latter region with forms borrowed from the stone 
architedure of the highlands. There were also 
various minor contingent transmittals of culture- 
elements at the same time. There were, however, 
no profound political, tribal, and permanent in- 
novations. After the Tiahuanaco culture itself de- 
clined (probably in the Tenth Century), small and 
lower cultures sprang up throughout the mountains, 
but the Chimu-Nasca civilization continued its 
course with but slight abatement in its cultural 
vigor. In the course of time one of the numerous 
low-cultured tribes which succeeded the Tiahuanaco 
people in possession of the highlands began to form 
a sort of hegemony over the other tribes in its 
vicinity, and, in the course of time it became the 
leader of a considerable confederacy. This tribe 
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was that of the Incas, a word which, in common 
parlance, is often made to include all the ancient 
peoples of the Andes. As a matter of fa(ft, the Incas 
were in reality no more than a tribe particularly 
able in governmental affairs, by reason of which 
abihty they gradually transformed themselves into 
a royal clan holding dominion over the great stretch 
of territory included in the modern republics of 
Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, northern Argentina, and 
northern Chile. This was their status in the days 
of the four last Inca sovereigns (Viracocha, about 
1370-1425; Pachacutec, about 1425-1478; Tupac 
Yupanqui, about 1478-1488; and Huayna Capac, 
1488-1525)." 

Taken as a whole, the Andean civilizations present 
several aspeifb marked by special excellence. One 
of these is their architeiflure, especially that of late 
Inca times. Nowhere in the world may the perfe(5t 
dignity and impressiveness of quite unadorned 
masonry be better understood than at Machu 

** Gonzalez de la Rosa, Manuel; Eiuayos de cronologia inctma. Re- 
vista Hisc6nca (Lima) IV, irimesttes i and il. 1909. 
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Pichu, Pisac, Cuzco, Canar and scores of other 
sites in the Andean highlands. Late Inca masonry 
depends upon no flamboyant decoration carved upon 
it for its grandeur and austere, somewhat lugubrious, 
magnificence. It would be a great outrage upon 
good taste if any meretricious prettiness, however 
delicately executed, were added. Tier upon tier, 
row upon row, the fine substantial walls of Inca 
buildings rise, defying time, earthquakes, and human 
vandalism. Inca masonry is something which mod- 
ern architetfts would do well to study." Hardly 
less remarkable, though very different, are the other 
styles of architefture in ancient Peru, notably those 
of the Chimu-Nasca folk and those of the Tiahuan- 
aco culture. 

In the making of textiles, both of cotton and 
of wool, the ancient Andeans displayed a con- 
spicuous dexterity. Garments, hangings, satchels, 
slings, and many other things were woven with a 
fineness which modern looms seek in vain to rival. 
Good coarse cloth for rougher usage was also manu- 
fatflured. The designs were rich in color and 
harmoniously diversified in form.^ 

Like the textiles, the pottery of these people was 
Wonderful in shape, color, and pattern. The Chimu- 

*■ Bingham, Hiram; The Wonderland of Peru. National Geographic 
Magazine (or April, 1913. Waahington, 1913. 

WIesse, Carlos: Lai cunlizaciotiei primittvai del Peru. Univertidad 
Mayor de San Marcos. Lima, 1913. 

Gonzalez Suarez, Federico: Historia general del Ecuador. <^ito, 
7 vols., t89i>-i903. Alliu arqiieoloeico. Quito, i vols., 1892. 

** Crawford, M. D. C.: Peruvian Texlilei. Anthropological Papen, 
American Museum of Natural History, XII, Part iii. New York, 1915. 
Permian Fabrics. Anthropolo^cal Papers, American Mujeum of Natural 
History, XII, Part iv. New York, 1916. 
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Nasca ware, which went through many phases, both 
chronologically and geographically, was especially 
excellent for realism in its earlier and more northerly 
varieties and for richness of tint in its somewhat 
later and more southerly forms. The later Inca 
pottery was very graceful in shape, but the painted 
decoration tended to be sombre and geometric. 
Tiahuanaco ware was much like that of the coast, 
from which it borrowed many features." In the 
allied arts of metal-working (in copper, bronze, 
silver and gold) the Andeans displayed a propor- 
tionate ability. Their feather-work, though less 
intricate than that of the Mexicans, was admirable, 
ponchos, towering headdresses and kindred objeifb 
being made with the gayly colored plumes of the 
tropical birds which abound in those parts. 

In the matter of social organization the arrange- 
ments perfected under the Inca regime in the Andes 
were particularly excellent. In order to under- 
stand them properly it is necessary to go back a 
little into pre-Inca times. In the period between 
the decline of the "Tiahuanaco Empire" (during 
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which, undoubtedly, there had been some sort of 
central or supreme government) and the rise of the 
Inca Empire, the disruptive influences of geographi- 
cal environment in the Andes were enabled, through 
the absence of artificial couterading forces, to 
assert themselves. Consequently, throughout the 
Andean highlands the people split up into small 
communities, each possessing a valley or a part of 
a valley, and all separated from one another by the 
high mountain-ranges. These communities were 
called ayllus. They were made up of a number of 
families to the heads of which the arable land was 
allotted annually by the elders of the ayllu. Pasture- 
lands for the flocks, of llamas and vicunas and the 
forest-lands when there were any were held in 
common by the ayllu. Government was dis- 
tinguished by the same informal and complete 
democracy that charaifterized primitive China and 
the early days of mankind in general. It is not 
wonderful that conditions so idyllic did not last 
long. After a while it became customary for the 
ayllus to appoint an officer called stnchi to lead them 
in their wars against one another. At first the 
sinchi, like the Roman didator in the days of Cin- 
cinnatus, was merely a temporary leader appointed 
to fend against special dangers. As time went on, 
however, the sinchi became more and more defi- 
nitely a fixture. At the same rime ayllus tended 
to draw together into strong confederacies; then 
came a period in which the confederacies contended 
bitterly for supremacy. The history of the Incas 
is merely that of one ayllu which, by reason of its 
cleverness and perseverance, first made its sinchi 
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permanent chief over the six other ayllus in the 
Cuzco valley, then, with the confederacy thus 
formed, overcame its rival confederacies to South 
and North. That done, the Incas, by the time 
Viracocha assumed the scarlet feather-diadem of 
sovereignty, found themselves a royal family with 
dominion over a large and well-organized kingdom. 
Though determined to make their city, Cuzco, the 
center of a vast and highly centralized state, the 
Incas were sagacious enough not to arouse needless 
antagonism among their new vassals and subjeffts by 
introducing radical modifications in the struAure of 
society. Instead, they took over the already estab- 
lished system of ayllus and, altering here and there 
when necessary, molded it to their requirements. 

The underlying purposes of the Inca administra- 
tion were that all people should be given definite 
work to do for society and that no one should suffer 
the discontents which arise from idleness, want and 
overwork. To serve those aims labor was organized 
so as to be plentiful but not arduous, and there 
were ample provisions for play-times and festivities 
as well as for food and clothing. The state, that is 
the Inca sovereign and the official class made up of 
Incas-by-blood and of Incas-by-privilege, supervised 
every phase of social existence and saw to it that 
all was well. To do so, they found that a very 
carefully planned administrative mechanism was 
necessary. The old ayllu was now called a -pacbaca 
and was made up of loo families over whom an 
official designated by the heads of families (with 
the sovereign's approval) was placed, being given a 
title which means "village-supervisor." The pa- 
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chacas, in turn, were arranged in groups of ten, 
each group being under the control of a higher 
official chosen from the village-supervisors. The 
next subdivision of the state was the province, 
usually conterminous with a formerly independent 
confederacy or kingdom (such as that of the Titicaca 
Basin or the kingdom of the Chimu on the coast). 
The head of it was generally its old chief who, hav- 
ing been made an Inca-by-privilege, ruled over his 
old dominions in the capacity of a mediatized prince. 
Over him was a general overseer of the blood royal 
who had jurisditflion over four or five provinces and 
who was responsible to the person of the sovereign. 
In addition to these purely administrative posts 
there were a lot of auxiliary offices of one sort or 
another. Such were concerned with the roads, 
bridges, inns, post-runners, royal farms, fisheries, 
with the flocks belonging to the Inca or to the 
priests of the Sun, and so on. The people them- 
selves were divided up into age-categories to each 
of which occupations proportionate to their strength 
were apportioned. Women held an honored position 
in society, being praiftically the equals of men. 
It was a happy time in the history of America. 
Peace, plenty, playfulness, jollity, and justice 
reigned throughout the broad lands swayed by the 
Inca rule from Cuzco. Though some of the coast 
people were, at times, immoral to an extreme, the 
Incas never permitted anything of the sort. To us, 
the incestuous marriages of the last sovereigns seem 
repulsive, but they were a late development, being 
the outcome of an oddly snobbish desire on the part 
of the royal family to keep its blood uncontaminated. 
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Though without writing, the Andeans had a 
well-regulated solar calendar based on accurate 
observations of the sun's movements. Their year 
was Uberally sprinkled with holidays on which they 
celebrated such events as the harvest, the solstices, 
and the coming of age of the youths. There were 
songs and dances in which all the men and women 
took part. At the court, which was usually at 
Cuzco but which accompanied the sovereign wher- 
ever he went, always being housed in finely built 
palaces of stone richly furnished with exquisite 
hangings, carved stools, splendid gold, silver, 
copper, and pottery vessels and many ornaments 
in stone, bronze, and kindred objeAs, there were 
performances of a sort which contained the germs of 
incipient drama, as well as the more usual rhythmic 
dances and pantomimes.^ In short, it was a 
society which fell not very far short of being a 
civilization of the highest sort. 

The American Civilizations as a Whole. In the 
rapid review ,of the American civilizations which I 
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have just given, it has been my aim to present some 
of the more striking good qualities that anciently- 
prevailed in American cultures. Properly to appraise 
those cultures, however, it is needful to record 
their shortcomings as well as their superiorities. 

PraAically every lack on the part of the American 
cultures would have ceased to exist very shortly 
had they been, as some have wished to claim that 
they were, in relationships with the outside world. 
Let us choose, to prove this point, the case of 
mechanical contrivances. The most important 
single element in any piece of mechanism is the 
wheel. This is equally so of the wheeled vehicle, 
of the watermill, of the potter's wheel, of the lathe, 
and of such things as windmills, windlasses, pulleys^ 
derricks, and countless other machines, to all of 
which a wheel, or at any rate a wheeling motion, is 
essential. It requires but little reflection to make 
one perceive how far-reaching would be the results 
today were all knowledge of rotary devices suddenly 
lost by mankind. Yet ancient America was quite 
without that knowledge, for it is not too much to 
say that in all the Western Hemisphere not a wheel 
turned till Columbus arrived. The nearest ap- 
proaches to wheels and wheeling movement are seen 
in the Alaskan region where some of the natives 
rolled the canoes into the sea on logs and in Mexico 
where hre was ignited by means of a stick rapidly 
revolved between the palms of the hands while its 
point rested upon another bit of wood.*^ Neverthe- 
less, the ancient peoples of America were by no means 

• Wisriet, 1917, pp. 37. 69y 117-133, 3S8. 
Means, 1916. 
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lacking in mechanical devices. Litters were cer- 
tainly used in Mexico and in Peru (and very likely 
in Yucatan) by great personages. The travois and 
sledge were used widely in the more northern parts 
of the continent. 

Nearly as important as the matter of rotatory 
mechanism is that of domestic animals. With the 
exception of the comparatively useless dog there 
were none such in ancient America. Only the 
Andeans with their feeble, wilful, semi-subjeAed 
llamas and the Eskimo with his specially developed 
sledge-dog had the slightest sign of an animal 
helpmate and burden bearer. 

Again, in the matter of metals, the New World 
was behind the rest of the planet. Copper was 
fairly widely used; bronze (i.e. copper deliberately 
alloyed with tin) was pretty general in the Andes 
but markedly less so in Middle America. As a 
result of this, all the marvelous carvings in Mexico 
and Central America were made with stone imple- 
ments of flint, obsidian, and similar materials. 
Iron, with one possible exception," was never used 
in ancient America. 

Equally striking are the absence of milk and of 
the true arch from indigenous American cultures, 
to say nothing of an utter deficiency of native- 
evolved stringed musical-instruments, means for 
artificial lighting (save among the Eskimo, who had 
lamps), and substances, whether vitreous or other- 
wise, for use as window-panes. Of the four great 
textile materials (cotton, wool, linen, and silk) 

* Ambroaetti, Jjui B.: Arjueologia argmtinai el ^rowf ft la region 
tabba^i. Buenos Aires, 1905. P. joj. 
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only the two first named were used By American 
aborigines. These are some of the chief short- 
comings of American cultures on their material 
side. Hardly less important is the intelle<ftual loss 
occasioned by the very limited use of any system of 
writing. The Andeans, who had no writing, had 
an intellectual heritage much less rich than it 
would have been had they possessed some means 
of recording their thoughts. As it was they did have 
a rather rich verbal literature. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE FUNDAMENTAL LAWS OF 
CULTURAL GROWTH 

A. The Nature oj Culture 

CULTURE, the complex of conditions created 
by man and his psychological rea(5tion to 
those conditions, has been shown to vary 
from place to place and from age to age. Culture 
is continually undergoing modifications and im- 
provements, sometimes it undergoes modifications 
and processes of deterioration. According to most 
thinkers on this subjeifl in the past, culture pro- 
gresses through an evolutionary series to its highest 
stages. In many parts of the world a society has 
begun to mount through such a series only to stop 
part way up, just as some of the branches of a tree 
do not reach so near to heaven as some others. All 
this is undeniably true, of course; it is even pre- 
ponderantly true that any reasonably high and 
complicatedly complex culture can be proved to 
have passed through a series of forms arranged in 
an evolutionary series. Nevertheless, logical evolu- 
tionary development in cultures has not been a 
universal fadt, as we shall presently see. It is by 
no means true that all cultures grow smoothly, 
evenly, unhurriedly from stage to stage or that all 
cultures in the same stage are alike; the inBnite 
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diversity of the human intelle<^ is such as to preclude 
the possibility of such a delightfully simple and 
automatic way of catal<^uing human cultural 
activities.' 

Yet obviously various stages and grades of 
cultures do exist, always have (since the dawn of 
cultural progress), and always will. It is equally 
manifest that any high culture comprises elements 
which are in truth the cream of its excellences at 
various stages in its upward career, element? which 
have survived because of their inherent virtues. 
Therefore it is true that "Civilization is the com- 
posite result of progress from the purely natural 
life of the animal to the purely artificial life of the 
most enlightened individuals and peoples." ' In 
this book I have used the word "civilization" to 
describe the more intricate manifestations of culture. 
The differences between a culture and a civilization 
are not so much those of quality as of quantity. 
Not every culture is a civilization, for some of 
them lack the intricacy which would entitle them 
to be so called; but every civilization is a culture. 
As the contrast between civilization and culture is 
almost nil, so is the divergence between the highest 
civilized community and the lowliest savage society 
not very striking when one comes to regard it 
dispassionately. Although the material creations 
of the former are immeasurably more numerous — 
and inore bothersome — than those of the latter, 

' Boas, Franz: The Mind oj Primitiee Man. New York, 1916. Pp. 
17S-184- 

■ Mason, Otis Tufton: Woman's Share in Primiliet Cvituu. Nev 
York, 1394. P. 272. 
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thereby creating a seemingly tremendous contrast 
(which is only superficial, after all), the spiritual 
inward nature of the civilization is apt to be only 
half a pace ahead of that of the culture. We need 
to develop in ourselves a wholesome humility. 
For all our material accomplishment, we are as 
capable of ignoble atftions as any savage. The faft 
is that human progress has only just begun. We 
are in a stage now where no society and no culture 
can rightly scorn any other and where no oppor- 
tunity to seek for good beyond our own immediate 
environment should be permitted to escape us. 

B. Hotv Culture Grows 

The processes by which culture grows are in 
themselves a fascinating study. In general terms, 
the processes fall into two great groups: those of 
originating and those of borrowing. They shall Be 
considered in that order. 

The originating processes are those which we may 
regard as one of the causational fatflors in the 
unevennesses of cultural mutations. An invention 
may send a culture ahead a stage or two overnight. 
So lacking in apparent logical reasons for their 
occurrence are such inventions that they must be 
regarded as the produ(5t of the mind of some ex- 
traordinarily gifted individual, of the mind of a 
"genius." Such a "genius" among the anthropoid 
apes discovered that he could throw stones and so 
kill the prey he wished to devour. Such a "genius" 
seeing a rotten branch fall from a tree upon a 
sleeping bear and kill it thought of the club as a 
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weapon. Such a "genius," on observing a tree set 
on iire by lightning, warmed himself in delight, 
for the first time, and ate the first cooked meal, 
composed of burned animals who had lived in the 
tree. Nor is this fortuitous combination of accident 
with "genius" limited to anthropoid apes and lowly 
arboreal men. Lamb's immortal whim anent roast 
pig is by no means lacking in elements of serious 
scientific suggestiveness. We are all familiar with 
the moral tale of James Watt and the tea-kettle, a 
modern example of the same combination of circum- 
stances, as is also Benjamin Franklin flying his kite 
in the thunder-shower. It is not too much to say 
that every individual material element of our 
civilization had its origin in some interplay of 
accident with "genius." 

Originating, however, is wholly incapable of being 
regarded as the sole factor in cultural development. 
Its complement, borrowing, is of at least equal 
importance. 

At first glance borrowing seems to be a simple 
matter enough. Useful things are originated here 
and there, quickly become necessary to their in- 
ventors, are seen, envied and copied by the inventors' 
neighbors, and so pass on from clan to clan, from 
tribe to tribe, from land to land. A recent writer 
has pointed out how this occurred in the case of 
paper-making.* The Chinese invented the art; 
the Arabs copied it; the people of Europe were 
taught the lesson at the knee of the Arab. Some- 
times, usually on account of governmental short- 
sightedness, the first and hardest work on an inven- 

■ Lowie, Roben H.: Cutturt and Etbnohty, P- 9. New York, 1917. 
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tion is done in one country and by one people only 
to be flouted, scorned, ignored in its birthplace and 
perfe(5ted in some other land and by strangers. 
Such was the situation in the case of the aeroplane. 
A little group of men, braving public derision and 
firm in their convi(ftions, laid down in America the 
principles of gliding flight. These were dftave 
Chanute, S. P. Langley, James Means, A. Lawrence 
Rotch, Sir Hiram Maxim (then an American) and 
a few others who, during the last decade of the 
Nineteenth Century, created the first heavier-than- 
air machines for flying.* But the representatives 
of the American people failed to encourage them. 
They failed also to encourage their direA inheritors, 
Wilbur and Orville Wright. As a result, the Wright 
Brothers (about 1908) took their invention to France, 
by which nation it was at once acclaimed. Ever 
since then France has been and is supreme in the 
manufaAure of aeroplanes. Tragically similar is 
' the story of the submarine which, since the days 
of Bushnell, Fulton, and Delaney in America; of 
Garrett in England; and of Goubet, Zede, and 
Dupay de Lome in France has passed largely into 
other and less scrupulous hands. 

Such events, then, constitute examples of what 
may be termed "pure borrowing." One people 
invents something; another people sees it, likes it, 
borrows it, and keeps it. Such a process is simple 
enough. 

More elaborate, however, is the situation involved 

* See the colleiftion of essays by and about these pioneers and their 
results in the Jtronavtical Annual for 189$, iSg6, iSq?, and in the Epilonu 
o! ibe Jefotumiical Annutd (1910), Edited by James Meant. Boston. 
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in other sorts of borrowing. Conquests of one 
ethnic group by another often, in fa<ft always, 
result in borrowing on a tremendous scale. Usually 
the processes at work in this variety of borrowing 
operate slowly, not from day to day or from year to 
year, but from generation to generation. This 
truth explains why the Yue^Chih lived in Baiftria 
about a century before reaching a high level of 
culture. It makes clear why the children of the 
entirely barbarous destroyers of the Roman Empire 
of the West were far more polished than their 
fathers. A crude but virile people being muscularly 
and martially superior to a highly civilized but old 
and decadent nation can overwhelm it by dint of 
sheer physical superiority. But the intelle<^ual heri- 
tage of the vanquished is so majestic that presently 
it tames and tempers, then overpowers and absorbs 
the mentahty of its invaders, just as a Uon-tamer 
can dominate, by sheer force of personality and in- 
teileA, a beast which physically is his superior. 

Akin to the mihtary or horde conquest in its 
efFetfts is the pacific but wholesale migration of 
peoples of one plane of culture into a society which 
is on a higher plane. The Incas of Peru, on conquer- 
ing a low-cultured tribe, would move it bodily into 
the midst of a civilized community "where they 
would be surrounded on all sides by faithful vassals 
of the Ynca"^ and so would be acculturated up- 
wardly. A parallel situation is found in our own 
midst. Droves of peasant immigrants from Europe 
have come among us in the last six or seven decades. 
Many of these, particularly those from the North- 
• Gardluso, 1869-71, II, p. 215. 
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east and from the Southeast of Europe, not on!y 
Hve according to standards vastly inferior to those 
of our own people but they also, on account of 
centuries of oppression and misery, are themselves 
personally thoroughly obje<^ionable. The Russian 
Jews are a case in point. Yet no matter how much 
one may disHke their chara(5teristics he has only to 
travel in Russia or to see "The Yellow Ticket" 
to understand why they are so and why their chil- 
dren, drunk with free air, are equally obje<ftionable 
in another direiftion. Disgust is mitigated, however, 
by refle(5Hng that, though the first generation is 
bad, the second generation turbulent and lawless, 
the third may be much better than either and the 
fourth as decent as any ''one. This, then, is an 
illustration of one phase of mass acculturation just 
as is the barbarian conquest of Rome. 

Somewhat different, but not less far-reaching in 
its results, is that acculturation which arises from 
trade. Owing to geological, climatic, and other 
natural causes certain raw products necessary for 
our manufa<^ures may be found in some distri<^s 
but not in others. The aiftivities that have for 
their purpose the bringing of these raw produifts to 
the places where they can be utilized constitute 
one side of trade; the other side is made up of 
those a(ftivities which result in the introduftion of 
manufadtured articles of one sort and another 
among people formerly without them. From the 
ethnological and cultural standpoints the latter 
category of activities is the more important. It 
usually implies the incidental existence of an elevat- 
ing acculturation. When we see South Sea Islanders 
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enjoying the breezes made by an eledtric fan, when 
we see an Eskimo Hsteningwith deUght to the melody 
of the Blue Danube Waltz as rendered by a vitftrola, 
when we find a Quichua peasant-woman of upper 
Peru using a sewing machine, then we know that 
influences of this variety have been at work. Ail 
alike are indicative, even if only faintly so, of some 
degree of appreciation in the standards of living. 

It should not be rashly assumed that trade-bom 
acculturation concerns itself solely with the reatftions 
of unequal cultures. This is not so. One has only 
to look about him with an inquiring eye to observe 
that our architecture is partly French, partly 
English and partly made up of a lot of extra- 
neous elements infinite in number. Hitherto the sole 
contribution we North Americans have made to 
world-architedture is that exemplified by the sky- . 
scraper. Bom of conditions peculiarly acute in 
lower Manhattan, this type of edifice is made the 
vehicle for architectural features derived as I have 
indicated. Yet it is truly North American produft. 
Furthermore, because it meets requirements becom- 
ing more and more general, it is in turn borrowed, 
and we find sky-scrapers more or less pronouncedly 
a feature of contemporary archite<fture in London, 
Rome, Buenos Aires, and other cities. In all this 
we have a perfeA example of the operation of the 
borrowing process among highly civilized people. 
Again, the same thing is seen in the ante-bellum 
prevalence of German toys and Swiss watches in 
America and of American shoes, typewriters, sewing- 
machines, and so on in Europe and all over the 
civilized or being-civilized world. Some nations 
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have an aptitude for making certain things which 
other nations cannot rival. So each dne trades 
the things in whose manufadlure it excels for the 
peculiarly excellent produdb of other lands. 

In trade and in the cultural results which it 
entails geography has a tremendous influence. 
Up to a certain point of development man finds 
himself shut in and hemmed about by oceans, 
lakes, rivers, mountains, and deserts. As he climbs 
the ladder of cultural evolution, whether rung by 
rung or by long steps, he Bnds that these bournes 
become less and less restraining to his bursting 
energy. With a stone axe he fells a tree on which 
he rides astride u|X>n the waters. By and bye he 
calls in the aid of fire, and presently he has made a 
dug-out and a paddle with which he voyages to 
shores where the people are as backward as he him- 
self lately was. He teaches them his new-found 
art. Later, he learns how to make paths and 
roadways, and mountains lose their charai5ter of 
absolute barriers. The using of camels, horses, 
elephants, and railways all helps to make him over- 
ride the deserts. Often, in fadl, what was a wall 
becomes a highway. Rivers and river-valleys, be- 
cause of the navigability of the former and the flat- 
ness and easiness of the latter are not only the seats 
of oldest empires but have been from time imme- 
morial the highways along which have passed trade- 
influences. As man progresses he becomes more and 
more unconstrained by geographical circumstances. 
Highly civilized man can live and thrive in any situa- 
tion not acutely menacing to the health. Even some 
diseases are now robbed of their terrors by serums. 
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A final sort of acculturation should not be left 
unmentioned. That is the wholesale, deliberate 
and politically-engendered transculturation which 
has twice occurred in the world's history. In the 
period between 552 and 630 a.d. the Japanese 
government perceived that Chinese civiHzation was 
vastly superior to their own. Indeed, it was at 
that time the highest anywhere in the world. Pur- 
posefully the rulers of Japan welcomed Buddhism 
and at the same time deliberately colored their 
society with the dye of Chinese civilization. Being 
essentially ecledtic, they did not adopt certain 
features which seemed to them obje<ftionable and 
harmful. The culture of Japan remained a simul- 
acrum of that of China (with salutary omissions 
and with others not so salutary) until the middle 
years of the Nineteenth Century when, as a result 
of the Treaty of Simoda (21 Feb., 1855), Japan 
once more deliberately, but still ecleAically, accul- 
turated herself with foreign civilization, this time 
with Occidental, not Oriental, civilization. It is 
by no means true that either of these transcul- 
turations was the occasion for giving up features 
native to Japanese culture; at both periods the 
best of such features were retained, and they still 
exist, doubtless being destined to play an important 
part in the future. 



C. The Essentials of Cultural Growtb 

From the immediately foregoing, as well as from 

the earlier chapters of the book, it is clear that 

certain circumstances must be postulated if a culture 
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is to remain vital. The first of these is the con- 
tinuation of the processes of originating. The 
second is the maintenance of culture-contadl and of 
the interchange of ideas. 

Without continual and continuous conta<ftuaI 
influences a culture may develop up to a certain 
point. It will, however, be marked by important 
lacks, and it will, eventually, reach a place where it 
will stagnate and finally retrograde, (The Ameri- 
can civilizations are an example of this.) Had the 
Spaniards reached America about a century earlier 
than they did the history of this hemisphere would 
probably have been very different from what it 
was. Then, both in Middle America and in South 
America, the native cultures were at the height of 
their power. Obliteration would not have been 
their fate. Instead, a blending such as that efFedted 
by the British in India would have occurred, for 
the native civilizations would still have been sturdy 
enough to resist successfully the outsider and 
vigorous enough to profit by the stimulus applied 
by him. 

The absolutely essential need of cukure-contaft 
on the part of a civilization cannot be better ex- 
emplified than by our own civilization. To quote 
Dr. Lowie's admirable statement of the case: 

"Our immediate indebtedness to Rome and 
Greece has been drilled into us with such fulsomely 
exa^erated emphasis in our schooldays that the 
less said about it the better for a fair estimate of 
general culture history. That the Greeks were 
merely the continuators and inheritors of an earlier 
Oriental culture, must be considered an established 
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faft. Our economic life, based as it is on the 
agricultural employment of certain cereals with 
the aid of certain domesticated animals, is derived 
from Asia; so is the technologically invaluable 
wheel. The domestication of the horse certainly 
originated in inner Asia; modem astronomy rests 
upon that of the Babylonians, Hindu, and Egyp- 
tians; the invention of glass is an Egyptian con- 
tribution; spectacles came from India; paper, to 
mention only one other significant element of our 
civilization, was borrowed from China." • 

To my mind, conta(5t, which has been so important 
in the past, is desrined to be infinitely more so in 
the future. Hitherto, with the exception of the 
Japanese, people have borrowed from one another 
more or less accidentally, haphazardly, uncon- 
sciously, and even unwillingly. We are now entering 
upon a period of the planet's history when such 
borrowing must become systematized and carefully 
planned for. The future of civilization hinges 
direiftly upon the interchange of ideas. Up to date 
we of the west European civilization have been 
willing enough to impose our ideas and material 
accomplishments upon other peoples, and we have 
done so very successfully. That, however, does 
not constitute an interchange of ideas, for the 
traffic in ideas all moves one way. What we must 
do now is to try and learn something from others 
and to ^ve over, at least for a time, the role of 
pedagogue to the universe. Our civilization is not 

• Lowie, 1917, pp. 32-33. 

CJ. also, Laufer, Benhold: Some Fuiidamevtal Idtai of Cbiiust Cvl- 
turt. Jounial of Race Development, V, pp. 160-174. I9i4' 
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perfeA; it is merely mechanically excellent. Our 
great contribution to the worM-civilization of the 
not distant future will be that of pratflicality, of 
technological dexterity in certain diretftions. While 
attaining to that distin<!lion in mechanical matters 
we have lost boundlessly in things fully as important. 
In powers of soul, of spiritual and poetic self- 
expression, in artistic ability, in political idealism, 
and in that intangible something that made life so 
sweet and pure in days gone by, when men and 
women made sacrifices without stopping to figure 
out what it would cost, in all this we have lost, 
lost, and lost. Yet those qualities still survive at 
their fullest in other societies. In our own they are 
by no means dead; the War is proving that; but 
they are not so strong, or rather so general, as they 
were. Then, too, in governmental matters, Europe 
and America are not noticeably more felicitously 
situated than they were when the Magna Carta 
was signed at Runnymede. If misery is less usual 
discontent is more so; if the public voice is louder 
in governmental matters the ill efFedls of bad ruling 
embitter more lives. We are so certain that our 
own forms of polity are the best that we rush on 
blindly with them, never pausing to see if perhaps 
there are not better ones. So it goes, throughout 
the long, long list of our cultural short-comings. 
When we have finished the final and definitive 
punishment of that nation which has carried to Its 
logical termination that soul-less materialism toward 
which we ourselves were headed four years ago, . 
we must, for our own sakes, as well as for that of 
the world at large, deliberately sit us down to learn 
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whatever lessons our hitherto scorned or ignored 
fellow-cultures can teach us. We must, by our 
pra<^ical inventions, set about clearing up and 
utilizing the waste-places that abound in the world, 
but we must, if we can, find out the best, both 
material and intangible, that exists in each region 
opened up, and we must profit by it. 

In causing waste lands to vanish we must also 
cause savagery and bestiality to vanish. By that 
I do not mean that we must continue the evil policy 
of exterminating all lowly peoples. That we must 
not do. Even the humblest tribes in the world 
have some native virtue, even if it is nothing more 
than that of possessing strong flesh, bone, and 
gristle. Then, also, we should remember that the 
lower levels of all middle-rank and upper-ranlc 
cultures are much the same, both in the standards 
of their lives and in their ways of thinking. The 
peasants of Europe are not profoundly dissimilar 
to those of South America, India, or China. We 
also should not forget that our own present superi- 
ority did not begin till about the Sixteenth Century 
and that up to then the civilization of Europe was 
on the same level of excellence as that of China; 
formerly it had been inferior to that of China. The 
American civilizations in the middle of the Fifteenth 
Century were hardly inferior to that of Europe in 
the middle of the Thirteenth. We are cultural 
parvenus, and we have the arrogance that marks 
the parvenu. 

In short, all cultures have elements, phases, 
aspe(5b in common. Side by side with these are 
the differences, some tangible, others supersensible 
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which mark the contrast between human minds in 
separate stages of development. The outcome of 
these similarities and divergences is a situation of 
the utmost intricacy and one requiring most careful 
adjustment in the relations of one culture to all its 
neighbors, so that no injustice may be done and so 
that no opportunity for betterment may be lost. 
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CHAPTER VI 

DEMOCRACY AND WORLD CIVILIZATION 
A. Cultural Relationships and Racial Relationships 

HAVING now rapidly reviewed the histories 
and qualities of most of the peoples on the 
earth we are in a position to judge with a 
spirit of fairness the racial and cultural situation 
which prevails in the world. 

Hitherto race-relationships have been chiefly 
charaifterized by a feeling of apprehension, by 
injustice, scorn, and ignorance on all sides. We 
of the West, with our fair skins and our hyper- 
mechanical culture, with our social system and our 
altruistic religion (to which fe* of us are devoted 
and faithful in practice), have looked with contempt 
on races of other colors and of other creeds. No 
one thing is more indicative of that contempt than 
is our system of proselytizing. To be sure, mis- 
sionaries are sent "to the heathen" with the kindliest 
intentions in the world; the missionaries themselves 
are often good, devoted, self-abnegating people 
fired by a lofty ambition to "better" the unfortunate 
folk among whom they go. I grant their un- 
selfishness and the righteous intentions with all 
my heart, but nevertheless the truth remains that 
the sending out of missionaries is a pra<flice born of 
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race-contempt. We see in other lands institutions 
which diiFer from ours; we assume that ours are 
superior; straightway we send out people to knock 
down the native establishments and set up new 
ones, modeled upon our own, in their place. In 
other words, we contemn and, being kindly at heart, 
we seek to ameliorate the lot of alt those unfortunate 
creatures who are not as we are. 

Still more deplorable (because lacking in the 
friendliness that tempers our contempt) is the 
mistrust and jealousy of other races than our own 
which we have too often manifested. Of these 
sadly injurious and profoundly petty sentiments 
the treatment of Japan by the United States is an 
example. We allow ourselves to be misled by 
unworthy men in our own midst; we permit them to 
fill us with mendacious misconceptions which they 
' constantly nourish by means of innuendoes and half- 
truths. Undoubtedly Japan is not a perfe(5l coun- 
try; indubitably nepotism, graft, and immorality 
are all too common there, even as they are in the 
United States. Without question the lower classes 
live in misery, squalor, and filth. But vainly does 
one seek to find, in all this, a great contrast between 
the Japanese and ourselves. In faifl, before the 
occidentalization of Nippon, conditions of all kinds 
were better than they are now. The present-day 
situation, highly unpleasant though it is, must be 
attributed entirely to the too sudden transformation 
in the nation's culture, to a culture which, seventy 
years ago, was entirely unknown to them but which 
they have sought to assume at once. Of course 
evils have sprung up, evils which are certainly not 
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the peculiar vices of the Japanese.' Our attitude 
toward Japan today, when the Allied cause requires 
her intervention in Siberia and Russia, an inter- 
vention desired also by the English and the French, 
is one which shames us as much as it insults her. 
What man in business would hold back from a 
business venture on the ground that his partner 
might get as much or more than he out of it? That 
is precisely what our attitude is today, anent 
Japanese a(5tivity on the Asiatic mainland. (This 
passage was written in March, 1918. Now, Septem- 
ber, 191 8), the Japanese, the Chinese, and the 
Americans are fighting shoulder to shoulder, aiding 
the brave and staunch Czecho-Slovaks to free 
Russia from the perils of Teutonism and Bolshe- 
vikism, perils at once antithetical and identical.) 

The fad of the matter is that all races and all 
cultures have some measure of good in their make- 
up. What we need to develop is an attitude de- 
cently charitable and a frame of mind wisely tolerant 
and receptive. It is customary to apply the word 
Chauvinism to national questions. The best 

' Ic has never been my good fortune to go to Japan, I have, however, 
talked with friends who have been there, both Occidentals and Orientals, 
on every possible occasion. My friends are various in point of profession, 
religion, and so on. I have also read, with what wisdom I could muster, 
these books, extremely diverse in spirit and purpose: 

Gulick, Sidney L.: American Dtmocracy and Asiatic CiiiLtiubip, 
New Yorlt, 1918. 

Flowers, Montaville: The Japanrse Conqattt of Ammcan Opinion, 
New York, 1917. 

Millis,H. A.: The Jatanese Problem in the United Suacs. New York, 
1918. 

Sunderland, Jabez T.: Rising Japan. New York, 1917. 

Pooley, A. M.: Japan at tbt Crosj-Roadi. New York, 1917. 
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definition of the term is that of Sir Charles Wald- 
stein: "Patriotism is the love of one's country and 
its people ; Chauvinism is the hatred of other 
countries and other peoples." * To the present day 
the feeling of certain Western nations, especially 
(let us confess it shamefacedly and with humility) 
of ourselves and of Germany, toward other cultures 
has been one of Chauvinism. We must mend this 
breach in our general attitude of fair-mindedness. 
The same breach on Germany's part will presently 
be mended for her by the two nations which, in 
their colonizing adtivities, have shown a minimum 
of Chauvinism. 

Unfortunate circumstances are by no means 
limited to the relationships between nations with 
different races and cultures; they also have been 
chara<^eristic of the relationships between different 
races and cultures within one set of political bound- 
aries. England led the way in the anti-slavery 
movement; the South American countries followed 
and the United States came trailing after. Slavery 
abolished, we found ourselves with a tremendous 
race-problem on our hands. To the everiasting 
credit of the United States be it said that we have 
done more to solve that problem than any other 
American nation. The great work began in 1868 
when Samuel Chapman Armstrong, guided by a 
noble ideal, founded Hampton Institute. In the 
early eighties Tuskegee was founded by Booker T. 
Washington, a Hampton graduate.* Ever since 
then these two schools, and a number of less famous 

• Waldstein, Sir Charles; Aristodimocrdcy. New York, 1917. P. 41. 

* Peabady, Francis Greenwood: Education for Life. Nev York, igiS. 
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ones, have been doing wonderful things to lift up a 
degraded race (full of admirable potentialities) to 
the level of the rest of our people. Their aim has 
not been so much that of teaching the Negro the 
prettinesses of life as it has been that of making him 
self-reliant, self-supporting, and self-respe<^ng, of 
making him cease to regard himself as zoologically 
the inferior of the white man. The Negro has 
unplumbed capabilities for good. These schools 
are bringing them to the front. Hampton's work 
along similar lines among the few Indians which 
our rapacity had left undestroyed was equally 
admirable until, in 1916, the Government caused 
the Indian Industrial School (Carlisle) to take over 
this part of Hampton's task, continuing, however, 
the full force of Hampton tradition.* 

The race-problem in the United States is marked 
by the absence, on the part of both Negroes and 
Indians, of any specially strong heritage of cultural 
respeift-worthiness useful for modem conditions. 
The Negroes, on account of the previous condition 
of servitude, were further hampered by the assump- 
tion, on the part of a class of whites, that they were 
low, bestial, and incapacitated for improving. It is 
a tragic fadt that just enough of them were so to 
lend a color of verisimilitude to the assumption. 
Moreover, certain somatological fa<5ts undoubtedly 
indicate that the Negro is not so remote from the 
anthropoid apes as we are. Yet, because the union 
of a Negro and a white will give offspring that is 
fertile, we must look upon the diiFerence as being 
exceedingly slight. When we examine the conditions 

* Peabodjr, 1918, p. 167. 
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which mark the lives of the Negroes still in Africa 
we discover that they possess qualities and dexteri- 
ties which we have long since suiFocated in their 
transplanted kinsmen in America. As Boas says: 

"A survey of African tribes exhibits to our view 
cultural achievements of no mean order. To those 
unfamiliar with the produifts of native African art 
and industry, a walk through one of the large 
museums of Europe would be a revelation. . . . The 
blacksmith, the wood-carver, theweaver, the potter,^ 
all these produce ware original in form, executed 
with great care, and exhibiting that love of labor 
and interest in the results of work which are appar- 
ently so often lacking among the Negroes in our 
American surroundings. No less instruftive are 
the records of travelers, reporting the thrift of the 
native villages, of the extended trade of the country, 
and of its markets. The power of organization as 
illustrated in the government of native states is of 
no mean order, and when wielded by men of great 
personality has led to the foundation of extended 
empires. AH the different kinds of aftivities that 
we consider valuable in the citizens of our country 
may be found in aboriginal Africa. Neither is the 
wisdom of the philosopher absent. A perusal of 
any coUeiftion of African proverbs that has been 
published will demonstrate the homely pratflical 
philosophy of the Negro, which is often proof of 
sound feeling and judgment." ^ 

' Boas, 1916, pp. 268-278. (Quotation from p. 270,) 
• Cj. also 

WoodnitF, Charles Edward: Expansion 0/ Race!. New York, 1909. 
Weale, B. L. Putnam: Thi Conjlia 0/ Cdovr. New York, 1910. 
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All this indicates very clearly that the Negro has 
good capacities. It will be no more than two or 
three generations before the work of Hampton 
Institute and similar institutions puts him on an 
equality, moral, intelleiftual, and social, with the 
rest of us. In time the slavery-engendered antago- 
nisms and prejudices will have vanished. Even now 
it is difficult to find a white person to whom the 
idea of marriage with a decent Indian is physically 
objeiftionable. That is because the Indian has 
n^ver been enslaved — he has merely been well nigh 
exterminated. 

Finally, the present war is doing very quietly 
and unobtrusively an immense amount of work 
toward bettering race-relationships in this country, 
as well as in others. Hardly a day goes by now 
but what one is able to read in the newspapers of 
some deed of gallantry and of noble daring done by 
the Negro or by the Indian troops of the United 
States. The Indian, of course, like those Orientals 
who are with our forces, is already on absolutely 
the same footing as the rest of our soldiers. The 
Negro's condutft is rapidly winning for him the 
same position. This is simply and solely because 
the Negro of today is a better man than his proto- 
type of Civil War times. The merit which Hampton 
and other schools are creating in him is finding its 
due reward. 

Btyce, James (Now Viscount Bryce): The Relationi of tht Ainaiuii 
and. Backward Races of Mankind. Oxford, 1901. 

Alston, Leonard; The White Man's Work in Aria and Africa, Lon- 
don, 1907. Reuter, Edward Byron: The Mulailo in the United Stalts. 
Boston, 191 S. 
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The race-problems which confront a large part of 
the world, notably India and Latin America, are 
concerned with the relations between the whites 
and the indigenes, all of the latter having a pro- 
nounced cultural heritage and firmly rooted social 
institutions of their own. To make the good 
portions of the native civilizations available for the 
future world-civilization is the underlying motive 
of the new interracial poUcy, called race-appreciation, 
which is slowly growing up in many lands, the home 
of its conscious expression being Mexico, but its 
workings being almost world-wide. In various 
countries, in India, New Zealand, Morocco, Mada- 
gascar, Burmah, and Sarawak, no less than in 
Mexico and the Andean countries, the white race of 
Europe has superimposed its polirical dtre(5tion of 
affairs and at least fragments of its peculiar culture 
over peoples who, themselves, are of no contemptible 
capacity, as is amply demonstrated by their material 
and intelletftual achievements during the time when 
they were still unmolested by foreign forces. From 
this situation has arisen, very widely, a cultural and 
racial conflidt, or, as in the case of the British and 
French colonies, a cultural and racial contrast. 
England and France, with the noble-hearted 
foresightedness which charaifterizes them, have long 
done what all lands having a dual population and 
a dual culture must soon do, namely, they have 
sought out the best in the various native civilizations 
with which they have come into conta<fl and they 
have harmoniously blended it with their own 
political programs. Mr. AUeyne Ireland, in speak- 
ing of Burmah, gives an example of this: 
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"The most interesting feature of the administra- 
tive system of Burma is the use made by the Govern- 
ment of native headmen as tax coltedtors and petty 
magistrates. In 1901 there were in the whole of 
Burma no less than 18,505 of these native officials.* 
The regulation under which the headmen are em- 
ployed simply establishes a modernized form of the 
village system which, in Burma as in India proper, 
has been the basis of the indigenous administration 
from time immemorial. 

"... The guiding principle of the village system 
is that, in addition to the personal responsibility 
under the law of each citizen for his own a(5b, there 
exists a colle<^ive responsibility of a village in 
regard to certain specified matters — in brief, the 
individual is the legal unit, the village the adminis- 
trative unit recognized by the Government. 

". . . Important as the village system is as an 
aid to the operation of the Criminal Law, its chief 
value lies in the administrative work performed 
through its agency. . . ." ' 

Mr. Ireland then goes on to show the various 
social and political benefits arising from this system. 
One is that the natives are given a wholesome and 
steadying sense of dignity and responsibility; an- 
other is that the Government holds the confidence 
of the people because they, as well as the English, 
participate in it. 

Again, in speaking of Sarawak, Mr. Ireland says: 

* The total popuUtion of Bunnah, according to Mr. Ireland, U 
lomewhat more than qjxajxa. 

'' Ireland, AUeynei The Far Eaitem Tropifi. Boston, 1905. Pp. 
85 el teq. 
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"The impression of the country which I carry away 
with me is that of a land full of contentment and pros- 
perity, a land in which neither the native nor the 
white man has pushed his views of life to their logical 
conclusion, but where each has been wiUing to yield 
to the other something of his extreme convidtion." * 

Here in America there is a crying need of this 
same policy of race-appreciation, I have already 
mentioned some of the North American aspects of 
the problem, it now remains for me to present some 
of the South American and Middle American aspe(5ls 
. of it. In not ail parts of Latin America and the 
adjacent islands is race-appreciation needed with 
equal urgency. Jamaica and Panama, to mention 
only two of a number of regions, have no need of it. 
Because of the extintftion of the indigenes in those 
parts, or because of their lack of respe(5t-worthy 
native culture, there is no reason why the white 
man's civilization should not have estabUshed 
itself (as it has done) in its totality. On the other 
hand, in vast regions (such as Mexico, the Andean 
countries and Colombia) there exists today a dual 
population, predominantly indigenous but controlled 
politically, and in large measure culturally, by 
people of Spanish stock. The control, because 
harshly unsympathetic to native institutions, has, 
during four centuries, proved itself injurious to both 
races. Race-conflift and culture-conflift of the 
sharpest kind have long been the retarding forces 
of vast power which have prevented the proper and 
normal development of those countries. Both the 
white stock and the native stock, as well as their 

' Ireland, 1905, p. 77, 
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respeftive cultures, are excellent. The great lack 
has been that of a careful, sympathetic, and intelli- 
gent blending. To bring about this blending is the 
aim of race-appreciation in America. To use the 
words of Don Manuel Gamio, the leading exponent 
of race-appreciarion in America: 

"The problem, then, is not that of avoiding a 
delusive aggressiveness inherent in . . . indigenous 
groups, but rather it is that of direfting their 
powerful energies, now widely dispersed, by attradl- 
ing their individual members toward the other 
(European) group which they have always regarded 
as hostile, incorporating them, blending them with 
it for the purpose of making the national population 
coherent and homogeneous and of causing the 
language to become unified and the culture to tend 
toward one form. . . For a family to live in harmoni- 
ous unity it is indispensable that all its members 
should enjoy tn due proportion those economic 
advantages which their physical and intelleiflual 
condition, their age, and their temperament can 
provide them with. Similarly, for a group of 
families to form an harmonious whole ... it is 
necessary for them all to enjoy in just proportion 
their share of well-being, and this is only possible 
in a situation of economic equilibrium. . . It is 
said that the form of government ... in Mexico 
since the Independence is that called democratic 
and representative, but in reality this is not so, for 
the indigenous classes have been forced to live under 
a governance derived, not from their needs, but from 
the very different ones of the European elements." • 

* Gamio, Manuel: Fotjando Patria. Mexico, 1916. Pp. 15-16. 
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In a word, race-appreciation is a doiftrine or 
policy shot through with a spirit of kindhness and 
generosity; it is eager to find good and useful 
elements among all peoples wherever and whenever 
possible and, on finding them, to employ them for 
the benefit of mankind in general, not for that of 
one group in particular. In the words of Chapin: 

"We must remember that none of the great 
civilizations of the world was the produd of the 
genius of a single people." " These terms set 
forth the most salutary lesson that we of the 
white race of Europe can teach ourselves. It is a 
lesson that we North Americans, with our young 
self-confidence and sometimes rather exaggerated 
self-esteem, must especially learn, for use in our 
future trade and political activities, both at home 
and in the outside world. The white race of 
Europe neither has a monopoly of all the institu- 
tional, intelledual, and material excellence in the 
world, nor are all its institutional, intellectual, and 
material charaderistics excellent. We must teach 
our special superiorities to all other peoples; and 
at the same time we must learn from our pupik 
the things which they can teach us. 

To England belongs the credit of carrying out 
most thoroughly (albeit half unconsciously) the 
principles of race-appreciation. In every one of 
her colonies where the native peoples were found to 
possess institutions and material development at all 
respeft-worthy or at all capable of being made 
respeA-worthy, she has intrenched her power by 
means of local mechanisms rather than by violent 

>* ChapiD, F. Stuart: Social Evolviion. New York, 191J. P. 319. 
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innovations. In this respeft France is a close 
second; Spain and Germany are the worst offenders 
against the principles of race-appreciation; Holland 
and the United States fall midway between. 



B. The Nature of Democracy 
All that has been said before in these pages has 
been by way of preparation and foundation for the 
ideas I now mean to expound. In this period, which 
is preeminently one of transition and re-formation, 
every man or woman who has thought long, 
earnestly, and devotedly upon questions of public 
interest and of governmental principles and who 
has come to conclusions which seem to possess at 
least some measure of value, every such person owes 
it to society to present his ideas in published form 
so that, in the years to come, whatever may be 
serviceable in them shall be made accessible for 
those who shall have in charge the weaving of all 
such elements into the rich fabric of future world- 
civilization. Our times are horrid (in the Latin 
sense) ; they are so because, like weeds in a garden 
of flowers, injustices and rancors choke and vitiate 
many of the beauties of which humanity is capable. 
But m the future, little by little, the weeds will be 
pulled up, and the garden will bloom with a splendor 
which never has yet been seen. Every thinker who 
can aid in the work of weeding, no matter how 
little, is in duty bound to do so. 

In the midst of this well-nigh world-wide war 
against a nation which embodies one of the two 
antithetical perils which threaten to disrupt society, 
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we hear at every turn and in every hour of the 
day the word "democracy." We all fight for it, we 
all long for it. But how very few have formulated 
in a pensive and dispassionate spirit the content and 
significance of that word. How few can tell in 
brief and clear-cut terms just what democracy is. 

As I have gone about the world, in a good many 
lands and among all sorts and conditions of men, 
I have noticed that, in general, there are two sorts 
of democracy. One is that which does not yet 
(nor ever will) exist permanently. It is the sort 
that most men desirous of the establishment of 
democracy hunger for and dream about. The other 
is the sort which already exists, quietly and almost 
unnoticed, in our midst. To be more explicit, the 
first sort is the leveling and destructive variety of 
democracy; the second sort is that wherein classes 
exist, membership in them being determined by 
only one thing — personal merit — and wherein the 
underlying spirit is one of construAivism, not one 
of destrufftivism. 

To make clear exaAty what I mean I must speak 
in terms of specific examples. Very well, then. 
The obvious example of leveling democracy is that 
Bolshevikism which even now is encompassing the 
temporary destruction of Russia and which threatens 
the whole world. Bolshevikism is essentially a 
destrudlive, chaos-engendering force. It is a new 
phase of an old ailment, but to consider this phase 
alone is sufficient for us, since it is the phase which 
must be stamped out. The perils that raise their 
shaggy heads with unkempt madness-tangled hair 
between the now and the great future of our garden 
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fill one with terror to contemplate. While the 
good, the brave, and the sane give all they possess 
and their very lives to put down one of the world 
menaces, the other stalks through the world with a 
venomed whisper there and a poisonous catch-word 
here. Russia lies prone, raped and dishonored, 
because of Bolshevikism; the disease is in England's 
vitals and in ours. 

Let the danger be made clear (unwittingly) by 
one of our leading American Bolsheviks: 

"The real strength of the Bolsheviki, however, 
lay in the fatft that they represented the working 
classes of the world. The war is approaching a 
stage where the workers in all countries are rapidly 
gaining in power and influence. . . Here we have a 
new variant of the theory of democratic war. No 
longer does the issue hinge chiefly upon the relations 
between states but between social classes. . . This 
proletarian democracy is different, in aspiration at 
least, from any other that we know. . . It is a 
Democracy which opposes not only Militarism, 
Autocracy, and Conquest but also such cherished 
institutions as Private Property and Privilege, 

. . . There is a war beneath the war, a war of the 
poor and the exploited of all the world against all 
exploiters, big and little, respetftable and disrespetfl- 
able. The goal to which the Bolsheviki look is a 
society in which all shall have an equal opportunity 
to develop latent faculties, where every child bom 
of woman is to have his place in the sun. . . ." " 

In these quotations one may see all the beauties of 

" Weyl, Walter E.: The End of the War. New York, 1918. Pp. 
181-184. 
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Bolshevik argumentation. The writer first hails 
with delight the reducing of all humanity to one 
category — that of the proletariat — and then he 
states that everyone shall have an opportunity to 
develop latent faculties. He quite ignores the 
obvious fa<5): that such developn^ent would never be 
permitted in his Bolshevik Paradise because it 
would result in the disruption of the noble category 
of the unable and in the rise of an aristocratic body 
made up of those whom a non-Bolshevik God had 
endowed with greater powers than those of their 
fellows. Next to destruiftiveness, inconsistency is 
the chief charadleristic of Bolsheviks. It is in the 
highest degree interesting to set them going round 
and round in a circle, madly and vainly trying to 
unsnarl themselves from the mass of contraditfUons 
into which even a very short conversation will 
deeply plunge them, for, in addition to being irascible 
and acrimonious, they are usually stupid and 
illogical into the bargain. 

Bolshevikism, then, is that social miasma which 
tends toward the denial of the manifest inequalities 
of human abilities. It aims to make the more 
excellent men and women keep on a level where the 
least excellent men and women can keep up with 
them without getting out of breath and dropping 
by the wayside in panting exhaustion. It is as if 
foot-races should be so managed that the fleetest 
runners should bind themselves not to come in 
ahead of the most lumbering. Its conception of 
democracy is that which portrays a state of rampant 
and triumphant mediocrity. To excel in anything 
would be to commit the heinous sin of standing out 
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from the mass, of being, in fad, an aristocrat. 
Such a thing would never, never do. As a conse- 
quence all things tending to create such aristocrats 
— art, learning, religion, poetry, science, law, 
athletics, literature — would be abolished. Bolshe- 
vikism is moved, not by a noble desire to mend, 
restore, improve, and cherish whatever worthiness 
there may be; rather, its aim is that of tearing 
down everything that might win for some men a 
greater measure of admiration — or a smaller . 
measure of disdain — than that meted out to the 
rest. Its life-blood is made of hate and bitterness, 
not of love and charity. 

Few people realize, here' in the United States, 
how really pressing and aiftual is the menace of 
Bolshevikism. We are wont to regard it as a disease 
exclusively the property of the working classes. 
Some of them, under-nourished, unenlightened, 
un-spiritual, and unhappy, have it truly enough. 
But it is found widely among the well-fed and the 
comparatively intelligent. Many of this type of 
Bolsheviks are those strange creatures who have 
spread abroad a fondness for "new poetry" and an 
unwholesome interest in erotic ethics (which should 
concern specialists only) and in parallel manifesta- 
tions of degeneracy, both moral and mental. Many 
of them are merely those palavering faddists who, 
dwelling in a noisome atmosphere of sham Bohemi- 
anism (in steam-heated flats with Strindberg's plays 
and Sudermann's novels on the center-table), have 
as their purpose in life that of being advanced and 
of leading movements. It is often noticeable that 
the movements vary in charader from week to week. 
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They are one and all contemptible poseurs, these 
"intelletftual" Bolsheviks, far more despicable than 
the labor-Bolsheviks, for tbey at least have the 
merit of being sincere, though cruel and stupid. 

Such, briefly, is the wrong sort of democracy. 
Let me now speak of the pleasanter right sort. 

True democracy does not consist of cramming 
all the infinite diversity of humanity into one 
category. On the contrary, its aim is that of de- 
vising a social and political system whereby each 
shade and variety of that infinite diversity shall be 
enabled to give expression to its ambitions and 
aspirations, thereby performing the funAions for 
which it was created. The perfed democracy will 
be a state in which there will be classes absolutely 
rigid as to their fun<5Hons for society but absolutely 
fluid as to the individuals who compose them. A 
man's or a woman's position in society will, in such 
a state, be determined by his or her peculiar apti- 
tude and talents, not by hereditary position, nor by 
nepotism, nor by human authority, but solely by 
individual merit. There are two antithetical men- 
aces against which society must fight. One, that 
involved in the outworn hereditary principle which 
continues in offices of trust unmeritorious and unable 
persons who are held in thetr positions by the 
arbitrary workings of the principle, is now being 
done away with forever. The other, the equally 
portentous and enervating spirit of leveling which 
denies to the good and the capable the power to 
exercise their virtues and abilities, is yet to be dis- 
patched. Any institution which conduces toward the 
ending of these twin evils is a democratic institution. 
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We may well be fervently thankful that already 
we have several such institutions in modern society. 
I will speak of three, the French Legion of Honour, 
the English Knightage, and the American Seledtive 
Service regulations. 

Of these, the two hrst mentioned may be con- 
sidered together, for they are much alike. The 
French Legion of Honour and the Knightage (i.e., that 
portion of it included in the Orders of the Bath, of ' 
St. Michael and St. George, of the Star of India, 
and especially the Order of Merit and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order) are the very acme of true 
democracy for the reason that admission to them 
and advancement from rank to rank within them 
depends simply and solely on personal deservingness. 
For this reason it is that in those bodies one may 
find men bom in every possible social position who, 
however diverse in their origins, are welded into a 
true aristocracy, one of the mind, heart, and soul. 
Were it not for the hereditary element attaching to 
the British Peerage and Baronetage, these, too, 
would be examples of real democracy, for, in the 
majority of cases, the first holders of titles of no- 
bility are men who deserve such honors on account 
of services rendered by them to society. Life- 
peerages, indeed, are democratic. The day may 
not be far off when all peerages shall be for life 
only. 

Almost ludicrously different from my first ex- 
amples is my third. Yet the underlying principle — 
position determined by merit only — is present in 
the Seletftive Service regulations of the United 
States as well as in the two other instances. 
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Every able-bodied male citizen of this country 
between the ages of i8 and 45, unless already in 
the military service of the United States, or unless 
engaged in essential work, is immediately or ul- 
timately liable to be inducted into the National 
Army. No favor, no influence, no wire-pulling can 
release him from liability to that call. Once in- 
duced, or drafted, into service the recruit stands 
with his miUtary career before him. If he has grit, 
pluck, brains, initiative, endurance, high-hearted- 
ness, devotion to duty, and all the other virile, 
soldierly virtues, he will gain promotion. The able 
man will inevitably reach the highest point in the 
forces to which his ability entitles him. If he lacks 
those qualities he will remain a private, which is, 
of course, no disgrace whatever, for even an humble 
man may be an honorable man. Meanwhile, the 
recruit, whatever his rank may be, will be learning 
the beauty and the soul-brightening qualities of 
discipline. He will learn that men are not all equal, 
that authority based on merit and ability must be 
respedled. More than any one thing his obliga- 
tion to salute his superiors, or rather their authority, 
will teach him that, for, though the private must 
'salute the lieutenant or the colonel or the general, 
even the general must return the private's salute. 
The first salute pays the respe(5ts of the private to 
the general's authority; the second is a tribute of 
respetfl paid by the general to the private as a fellow 
man and as a co-worker in the fight. No human 
contacit could be more beautiful — or more demo- 
cratic. 

This, then, is the nature of true democracy. How 
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infinitely more magnanimous it is than Bolshevik- 
ism. That social ogre stamps out with hob-nailed 
boots the rare flower of individualism and personal 
superiority wherever it ventures to show itself. Its 
opposite, the democracy of merit, is extolled by a 
well-known Frenchman in these words: 

"I, as a Frenchman and as a writer, if I stand for 
Democracy it is because it offers the safest and 
most acceptable and loyal basis for individuaHsm. 
By individualism I don't mean egoism and selfish 
aims. The highest aim for individual life is self- 
sacrifice. Sacrifice to what you choose and love 
and want to serve.""* 

In order to appraise, if that is possible, the chances 
that the true democracy just now defined may have 
of being finally, definitely, and universally estab- 
lished on earth and in order to prepare to link up 
the relations between democracy and culture, let me 
make a few remarks about certain aspeifls of de- 
mocracy as it is to-day. 

The trend of political progress in recent genera- 
tions has been to give the majority more and more 
power. He were a guileless and unsophisticated 
optimist indeed who could seriously contend that 
the wise outnumber the foolish or that the good and 
the generous are more numerous than the wicked 
and illiberal. Indeed, I never heard anyone, save 
a dear old clergyman in a remote country village 
where nearly every one is good, make any such 
contention. Most of us realize all too sadly that 
the majority is covetous of worldly well-being and 

"• Lanux, Pierre de: Nirn France and Tonn% America. New York, 
1917. Pp. 57-S8. 
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material advantages; that only the minority is 
capable or desirous of self-abnegatingly devoting 
itself to an ideal. This being so, we must fain admit 
that the minority is nobler than the majority, and 
that the tendency (Bolshevik-like as it is) to pass 
over all the power int6 the hands of the majority 
is a menace to society. 

To clarify this point I will analyze a certain aspeft 
of the contemporary world. The tendency now is 
to concentrate all the power in the hands of one 
class of society. In Germany, because of the de- 
velopment there of the hereditary principle, that 
power is in the hands of the aristocracy of blood. 
In all the ancient world this was the most frequently 
met-with arrangement. In Russia, where the same 
situation till lately prevailed, the power now tends 
to be centered in the hands of the least stable and 
least practical or wise elements of society. In most 
of the countries of Europe and in the United States 
the power rests chiefly with our middle-class of 
well-to-do, materialistic, plodding, and unimagina- 
tive business men of various breeds. Owing to the 
nearly universal tendency toward majority rule, 
political power always centers in that class which 
is most numerous, except, of course, in hereditary 
autocracies like Germany, Austria, and old Russia. 
Majorities, being composed of the least intelligent, 
the least perceptive, the least analytical, and the 
least noble individuals, are more capable of being 
swayed by demagogues, rhetorical casuistry, and 
emotional appeal, and consequently they all pres- 
ently fall under the rule of an oligarchy which 
presently becomes an autocracy. The cycle then 
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must be gone through with once more." This is 
precisely what has happened in Russia. That is 
what will occur in every country where Bolshevikism 
gains a foothold. It is Hkely to happen in any land 
where majority rule continues in force, without, 
that is to say> a radical and all-inclusive change in 
the present distribution of virtues. The bringing 
about of such an alteration in the quality of the 
majority must be the ultimate aim of all social re- 
form. When it is completed, it will in etFedl in- 
dicate that selfish men, unscrupulous men, stupid 
men, and men lacking in the thousand and one 
intangible retinements of mind, person, and spirit 
which mark the nice-idealed man are no longer so 
numerous as the opposite sort of human being. 
Then will be the dawn of the bright to-morrow. 
Between us and then lie generations of upward 
struggling. We must kill Bolshevikism and heredi- 
tary principles. That done, we must submit our- 
selves to a government wherein the best, not the 
worst, shall rule, — to a minority government. 

One of the first steps toward this minority rule, 
and through it to the right sort of majority rule, 
will be that of realizing that no class of society as at 
present constituted contains more or less excellence 
in proportion than any other. Men and women of 
the minority have been born in the homes of farmers, 
kings, bankers, day-laborers, and bishops. Each 
of the three great classes of contemporary society 
has its pecuHar failures to achieve, as a whole, the 
level of excellence attained by the best people in 

" Mallock, W. H. : Tbi Limits 0/ Pure Democracy. New York, 1918, 
Pp- 31-39- 
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each. The so-called upper class is, or was before 
the War, slowly being poisoned by the unwholesome 
influences which seem to be inevitable concomi- 
tants of the senseless idleness and the joyless splendor 
of the newly rich. Yet there are newly rich, as well 
as "old families," who are neither senselessly idle 
nor joylessly splendid. These belong to the mi- 
nority; being capable of an ideal, they should rule. 
The middle class is largely taken up with trying to 
imitate, amid much bitterness and many heart- 
burnings, the worst aspe(fts of the lives of the upper 
class. Their patronage of certain gaudy magazines 
that pander to the snobbish and their constant 
shopping after cheap imitations of the articles of 
luxury therein described indicate this. Yet there 
are thousands of this class who care far more about 
their mental and spiritual growth than they do 
about any material considerations whatsoever. 
These belong to the minority, and should rule. 
The lower class is money-mad in large part. Labor 
has the world by the throat and knows it. Most 
of labor cares nothing for ideals and for exalting 
idealism; it is chiefly concerned about having a 
crammed belly and a draught of beer. Likewise, 
it wishes to make those whom it considers more 
fortunate than itself become less fortunate than 
itself. Yet there are laborers who refuse to strike 
for more pay in the nation's hour of danger and 
who devote their savings to the nation's cause. 
These are of the minority which ought to govern. 
Who, then, belongs to this minority of which I 
speak? I will name of its past and present members 
a handfpl, George Washington, Lincoln, Florence 
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Nightingale, Lloyd George, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Kossuth, Napoleon, Hugo, Wilberforce, Booker T. 
Washington, Darwin, Benjamin Franklin, Grover 
Cleveland, King George V, belonged or belong; 
two young dressmakers of whom I know who gave 
up their business to aid the Knights of Columbus 
by doing canteen work in France, the school-boy 
who gives up his chewing-gum and his attendance 
at the Saturday baseball game in order to give the 
money saved to the government, the banker who 
voluntarily gives most of his fortune to help on 
some public charity much needed, the news-vendor 
who, learning that a woman who had befriended 
him needed a transfusion of blood to save her life, 
offered himself to the doctor's knife, all these, be- 
cause capable of following an ideal, belong to the 
minority which ought to be dominant. No doubt 
some of them backslide, no doubt some of them are 
not constantly magnanimous, but nevertheless, 
a<^ons in the lives of all I have named and in the 
millions whom I have Aot named, show that the 
necessary spark is there. A sense of responsibility 
and of unhampered power is alone needed to make 
it a permanent flame. 



C. The Need of Applying Democratic Principles 
to Cultural Relationships 

The purpose of my argument up to this point has 
been the twofold one of showing that other cultures 
than our own possess their special excellences just 
as ours does, and that merit alone should determine 
a man's or a woman's position in life. I now 
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propose to show what bearing this has on cultural 
relationships. 

The general lack in both class-relationships and 
culture-relationships has been that of an all-pervasive 
spirit of tolerance, geniality, and good-humored 
forbearance. Class has clashed against class, na- 
tion against nation, culture against culture, race 
against race; everywhere there has been bitterness, 
suspicion, and strife; almost nowhere has there 
been an oil of clemency and kindliness to lubricate 
the surfaces of human contacts. This is an amazing 
truth, for individual men and women almost always 
have at least one of those qualities from the lack of 
which societies have suffered. One can seldom find 
a human being, be he savage or civilized, who has 
not one winning trait in his character or one power 
of being reached and softened by tender regard 
and by unceasing fairness of treatment. Yet 
societies, as differentiated from individuals, clatter 
when they touch and grate harshly against one 
another's susceptibilities. 

As our age-long and evil habit of stating our 
ambitions in terms of materialistic wealth and of 
transmuting the stuff that dreams are made of into 
dollars and cents before we bring ourselves to the 
point of seeking to realize them has profoundly ex- 
acerbated social and class relationships, so also has 
our custom of esteeming unduly our own particular 
culture on account of its mechanical and technologi- 
cal superiority rendered us bUnd to the unquestion- 
able excellences that ennoble other cultures. Most 
of us have lost sight of the fa(5l that civilization, 
above all our own, is always a mosaic of elements, 
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assembled ftom widely separated sources to form a 
coherent whole. As this has been true in the past, 
so is it destined to become more and more funda- 
mentally true and more profoundly necessary in 
the future. Scarcely any aspeift of our modern 
west European culture exists which would not be 
improved by a judicious admixture of ingredients 
derived from other cultures and other races. Future 
civilization, to be permanent, beneficial, and logical, 
will make itself less diversified as between country 
and country and as between continent and continent, 
and it will, at the same time, become richer and 
more various in its composition, for elements now 
peculiar to one region and to one race will, if found 
worthy, become genera! throughout the world, 
being spread everywhere by the machines for 
traveling and for the dissemination of knowledge 
which are our special contribution. 

I will give a few hypothetical cases to illustrate 
my conception of just how this principle of cultural 
sele<5tion might and should be made to operate for 
the good of the human race as a whole. 
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CHAPTER VII 

DEMOCRACY, RACE-APPRECIATION, 
AND FUTURE SOCIETY 

A. Majority Rule and Minority Rule 

ANY person who looks at both past and 
present broadly and with a mind unhealed 
by the fires of prejudice will confess to 
himself that the real reason for the very imper- 
fe<5t success of oar democratic ideals in realizing 
themselves is that the will and the aspirations 
of the choice minority has been consistently oblit- 
erated by those of the heterodox majority, and that 
the world has been controlled by its worst, not by 
its best.^ For that reason the ideals, beautiful, 
noble, and truly Christian, of Liberty as enun- 
ciated by Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Clay, 
and Lincoln, have, in the last forty or fifty years, 
degenerated into a chaos and an ignoble unen- 
lightened materialism which exposes the nation 
almost equally to two deadly perils of social and 
individual freedom — syndicalism and demagogical 
despotism. The fundamental reason for this very 
tragic degeneration is nothing more than this: in 
the days when the nation was born the majority of 
its people were Anglo-Saxon by descent and tem- 

' Lecky, William Edward Hartpole; Democracy and Liberty. New 
Yotk, z vols.. 1899. 
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perament; the intelleAual and material culture of 
the land was Anglo-Saxon. The majority of people 
was respeift-worthy and self-respe(fting; they under- 
stood and honored the gracious amenities of life; 
they were not money-mad, nor were they selfish to 
any great extent; their religion was a burning faith 
which kept their souls clean; they loved good books, 
and the compararive simplicity of their daily life 
was unconducive to that pampering of the body 
and attrition of the mind and soul which is so general 
today. One has but to read contemporary litera- 
ture, or to look about him In all walks of life to 
perceive how very plainly antithetical to this is the 
nature of the majority today. In the governmental, 
as well as in the purely social, aspects of the matter 
of degeneration in the majority, a sad, lamentable 
and dangerous change may be seen. To use the 
words of Ralph Adams Cram: 

"Democratic government for the last twenty- 
five years has neither desired nor created leaders of 
an intelle<^ual or moral capacity above that of the 
general mass of the voters, and when by chance they 
appear they are abandoned for a type that is not of 
the numerical average but below it, and the standard 
has been lowering itself steadily for a generation."* 

Everywhere, not only in the United States, but 
also in pre-war England, France, Italy, and in con- 
temporary Spain and South America, one can see 
the same processes. The rotten state into which 
Society (using that word in the newspaper sense) 
had fallen in this country before the war finds its 
image in every European country. But here the 

* Ciain, Ralph Adanu: Tbt Neifuiu 0/ Mtdiocrity. Boston, I9i7> 
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disease was caused by the introduiftion into the 
country of bad elements from outside, by the floods 
of low-charaAered immigrants who poured into our 
land and corrupted our Anglo-Saxon blood with 
scores of mongrel strains. The growth of demi- 
mondainism among our good families is a direifl 
outcome of this. In a certain eastern city of this 
country I have seen young men and women who had 
ancestors among that splendid group of men who 
signed our Declaration of Independence a<fting like 
drunkards and prostitutes; I have seen supposedly 
well-mannered girls find delight in "Mrs. Warren's 
Profession," "Salome," "Three Weeks," and similar 
literature; I have seen them deliberately seek low 
adventures in the slums; — in short, I have seen 
them behave just as the people in that remarkable 
anonymous book, "The Goldfish," a(ft. Why do 
they do this ? They do it because the tone of Society 
in pre-war days was sounded by the newcomers, 
whose origin was in heaven knows what gutter, and 
those newcomers, being essentially low themselves, 
lowered the Society which they rapidly dominated. 
Only here and there, in somewhat provincial cities 
(often those where the prevailing element was aca- 
demic), did one, in pre-war days, find any vestiges 
of the old and simple beauty which delights in in- 
telle<5tual gold rather than in material gilding. 

All that, of course, was before the war. Society 
now, to its credit be it said, is working hand in hand 
with the rest of humanity; indeed, Society may be 
stated to have become human. Let all real men 
and all true women in Society pray that the present 
improvement will continue. ■ 
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How does the question of minorities bear upon 
all thisf Do those young men and women of good 
birth of whom I spoke belong to the desirable 
minority merely because their ancestors did? No! 
A thousand times. No! Do those parvenus who 
have corrupted them? Still less! Who, then, in 
Society, does belong to it? Those belong to it who, 
whether in the somewhat provincial cities of slightly 
academic tinge, or elsewhere, have kept themselves 
true to the inherited precepts of their forefathers. 
So also do those newly risen people who, instead 
of pulling down the moral tone of those among 
whom they have come, lift themselves up to the 
same level as the best in the older families. But, 
unhappily, both of these categories — the fine old 
and the fine new — are small, yet they are of the 
minority, the desirable minority. 

The exaift nature of this minority has already 
been broadly indicated, but if one is to make praiftical 
suggestions for social improvements and not con- 
tent himself with impalpable theories, he must be 
more specific. 

Other writers have dwelt, in my opinion, somewhat 
too lengthily upon intelligence as an attribute of 
the desirable minority. They have too often 
negleifted the equally important desideratum of 
moral, intelleiftual, and spiritual decency. A man 
or a woman, worthily to fill a place in the minority 
which should rule, should be not merely intelligent, 
but likewise honest, upright, kindly, strong-willed, 
and self-denying. Intelligence alone is not neces- 
sarily a noble or a virtuous thing. To sum up, then, 
the nature of the desirable minority, one may say 
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that it is composed of all men and women who are 
strong in mind and sound in the subtler virtues of 
the heart and soul. 

The question of how far the rule by the minority 
should be carried and how it is to be instituted now 
confronts us. Is it possible to make the govern- 
ments of the worid depend solely on the will and 
opinions of any minority? Is it even desirable that 
such should be the case? To both of these queries 
I, for one, clearly and unhesitatingly answer "No!" 

In the first place, the whole world now clearly 
admits that the consent of the governed is a prime 
requisite for any good government, whatever its 
form may be. For a system whose declared pur- 
pose is that of giving the world the best government 
it ever had it would be a fatal error and a heinous 
sin to start out by discarding this fundamentally 
humane and salutary principle. Minority rule, 
like every other human rule, will inevitably contain 
the germs of degeneration, and it must be sub- 
jected to checks which shall adt as a wholesome an- 
titoxic and which shall, on proper occasions, stay 
unseemly tendencies toward any form of imperfec- 
tion. Therefore the consent of the governed must 
be had, and there must be governmental machinery 
for permitting that consent to make felt its support 
or its disapproval. At the same time, circumstances 
must be such that the general consent will not re- 
gain its present damaging omnipotence. 

In the second place, pure minority rule is un- 
desirable for the reason that it would quickly change 
the minority into a closed caste, and the hideous 
out-worn hereditary principle would come back to 
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stay; selfishness, corruption, and irresponsibility 
would perform a danse macabre upon prostrate 
humanity, and then all would be to do over again 
from the very beginning. The necessary check 
upon this menace is found, however, in the ex- 
pedient of introducing into the system a measure 
of majority rule. Presently I will show how this 
might be done without in any way injuring mi- 
nority control so long as it remained as it should be, 
and in such a way that persons newly arrived at 
voting age, or newly arrived in any given place, 
could quickly prove their suitability or their non- 
suitability for inclusion in the minority. The 
element of majority rule which I would see instituted 
would likewise automatically pave the way for that 
happy time when the majority — not the minority 
— shall be made up of the intelligent and the decent. 

The psychological and mechanical difficulties of 
setting up minority rule are tremendous. How are 
the ignoble millions who today hold all the power 
in this and other lands to be induced to give it up? 
How are such vilely selhsh creatures as the greedy 
profiteer, the striking munitions-laborer, the con- 
scienceless politician and the unrighteous of other 
kinds to be overcome by the minority which will 
have earned the right to rule by its efforts in this 
war? 

The task must be accomplished very subtly, 
very fairly, very slowly, very taftfully. But it 
must be accomplished, for only so can the world 
be saved from a fate but slightly less fearsome than 
that which Hohenzollem wished to inflidl upon it. 
The German Empire is clearly the worst country 
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in the whole world for the reason that it alone ap- 
pears to be rotten through and through. There are, 
as yet, no visible signs that show it to contain a 
desirable minority. The menace of Hohenzollem- 
ism threatens to rule the world through the worst 
part of Germany's evil majority; the menace of 
majority rule as we have it in this country threatens 
to rule the world through its evil forces, wiping out 
those which are good. 



B. A Democratic Scheme of Government founded 
on the Principles of Race-Appreciation 

The root evil of our present political system is 
that righteous personalities have no chance to assert 
themselves and to try with the acid test of their 
questionings the sincerity of candidates for office. 
Rhetoric, demagogy, oligarchy, and mob-rule swayed 
by them we have, of course, in plenty, as Mallock 
has pointed out.^ Suppose, for example, a man who 
is thoroughly corrupt in politics decides to run for 
the governorship of a state. If he has what is known 
as "the gift of gab," that is, if he is piifturesque, 
plausible, and magnetic in his address, he will 
quickly win the support of the majority, only the 
desirable minority remaining unhypnotized. At 
present there is absolutely no way for the minority 
to exert its beneficent personality over the majority. 
For one thing, the voting units are too large; for 
another, they are too impersonal. The candidate 
tells exadly what he wants to tell and not one word 
more, then he disappears from the ken of his hearers 
• MaUock, i^iS. 
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and there is no way of questioning him or his motives. 
It might be argued that the mud-shnging which 
takes place at elei5tion-time performs this fun<5tion, ■ 
but in reality it does not, for it too is impersonal, 
and it is lacking in the personal poignancy which 
alone can make criticism efFeiftive. 

Looking closely and anxiously at our own political 
institutions one finds no hint as to how to remedy 
these evils. The failure to discover such a remedy 
there discloses the limitations of our poUtical 
institutions. Here enters in the importance of 
race-appreciation, for, though the representational 
system of government, as it exists in countries of 
West European culture, does not give the best 
possible government to most communities, races 
and cultures other than our own have evolved gov- 
ernments under which the mass of the people was 
far happier and far better administered than we 
have ever been. Such a case was the ancient gov- 
ernment of Peru (described in Chapter IV). The 
first care of the state was to make sure, by means 
of a marvelous administrative mechanism,, that 
every man, woman, and child in the land had 
plenty to eat, plenty to wear, plenty to do, and 
plenty of play. The people were happy, whole- 
some, and good. Today we mock and rail at such 
paternalism. In our frantic, headlong rush, and 
in our obsession with the idea of majority-rule, we 
never pause to ask ourselves if perhaps it would 
not be well to look into the past of our own and 
other races to see if there were not institutions 
and political systems which we might fittingly 
adopt and adapt to our needs. The aim of all 
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social reform is supposedly that of giving the greatest 
possible measure of happiness to mankind. Are 
we really upon the right path to that goal? 

Let me ereifl, in imagination, a state which might 
be created on race-appreciation's borrowing prin- 
ciple. As the great drawbacks of the Inca system 
were the presence of the hereditary principle and 
the total muteness of the popular voice, so will all 
other systems be found to have their failings; yet, 
by taking the best of each a wonderful system with- 
out the faults of any can be created. Let me, then, 
ere<5t my state upon the principles of cultural 
seledion. 

All society (using that word in its sociological 
sense) would be divided into small units. Perhaps 
the word ban can best express the sort of unit I 
mean, for dan implies blood relationship, and the 
han, a Japanese institution,' is striiftly territorial. 
The size of the han would, naturally, depend on 
whether it lay in the city or in some sparsely popu- 
lated distrifft. Its membership should consist of 
about hve hundred families, including, of course, a 
Dumber of adult single persons. In order to qualify 
themselves for the vote all the members of the han 
would have to pass simple examinations in reading, 
writing, and general intelligence as to current 
problems. A han would have, probably, about 
one thousand men and women voters. Each han 
would be provided with a large assembly-hall where 
not only purely social meetings, such as dances and 
games, but also political meetings would take place. 

* Asakawa, K.: Some of the Contributions of Feudal Japan to the 
New Japan. Jour. Race Development, III, pp. 1-33. 1912. 
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There, at stated times, the voters of the ban would 
meet to eleift the han-overseer. At these meetings 
the necessary element of majority-rule would play 
an important part, for the election would be de- 
termined by a majority of the votes cast. But, 
and here is the point of the matter, the voting would 
be of such a sort that the wholesome influence of 
the desirable minority which would inevitably be 
present would make itself felt. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that in a given han two candidates are 
up for elenftion to the overseer-ship. One candidate 
is a man of upright charatfter and great intelligence 
who has held office before, acquitting himself 
brilliantly therein; The other is a selfish man who 
has tried on sundry occasions to induce the city 
by corrupt means to buy his milk for the municipal 
maternity hospital, although it is well known that 
he waters the milk and that his cows are not care- 
fully attended to. (Owing to minority control he 
has failed in this endeavor.) Each of these candi- 
dates, Henry Williams (the excellent man) and John 
Dimmock (the selfish dairy-man), stand up on the 
platform and address a small audience every mem- 
ber of which knows all about them from close 
personal knowledge. When Williams has told what 
he purposes to do in office if he wins the eleAion 
the supporters of Dimmock arise in their places 
and, from the floor, before an embarrassing battery 
of appraising eyes, vainly seek to trick WiUiams into 
some statement about his past that shall damage 
him. Patiently he listens to all that they have to 
say and quietly he answers each of their questions. 
Being not only an intelligent man, but also a man of 
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the highest probity, Mr. Williams is not at all dis-> 
turbed by this ordeal. Presently it is over, and it 
is Mr. Dimmock's turn to set forth his views. 
Riled by the nonsuccess of his henchmen's efi'orts, 
Dimmock blusters and blunders in a way very 
damaging to his cause. When he has finished he, 
too, has to submit to open and public examination 
by all those voters who wish to question him. A 
woman rises and is recognized by the chairman 
(the retiring han-overseer). She walks close to 
where Dimmock stands and asks him if he does or 
does not properly sterilize his milk-cans before re- 
filling them. He blusteringly says that he does. 
Then she asks him why he considers merely drying 
them off in a dusty back yard where all sorts of im- 
purities might get at them the same as "properly 
sterilizing" them; finally she asks why he puts so 
much water in his milk, and tells how she and two 
friends (who both rise to confirm it) saw him doing 
so. Then a man rises and asks him if he did or 
did not promise the retiring overseer an automobile 
if he would use his influence to induce the city to 
buy Dimmock's milk. Dimmock has to confess 
that he did make that offer, and he has the gracious- 
ness to add that it was promptly and emphatically 
rejeAed. Then comes the aiftual polling. Each 
voter rises and says aloud before the crowd which 
candidate he or she votes for. Very few will have 
sufficient courage of their corruptions to brave the 
scornful glances which will rest on them if they 
vote for Dimmock, who has been shown to be so 
unworthy. So Williams wins the eleflion by about 
nine hundred and seventeen to about eighty-three. 
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The importance of the personal equation in such 
voting as this would Be tremendous, and it would 
be equally beneficial. So likewise would be the 
element of absolute publicity and openness. The 
faft that, in the last analysis, the consent of the 
governed could be ascertained by means of the han 
assemblies would likewise have a stabilizing and 
important humanizing effeift. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a situation arose in which the government 
proposed to do something radically wrong. By 
means of the han assemblies a fundamental popular 
disapproval would very soon manifest itself, and 
the government would wisely decide to mend its 
ways. 

In a city of one million inhabitants there would 
be about five hundred bans, allowing about two 
thousand inhabitants to each han. The ban-over- 
seers, eleifled in the manner already described, would 
not only supervise all the administrative and legis- 
lative and judicial aftivities of the han, but would 
also meet together to ele(5t, from among those who 
had previously served with Honor in the overseer- 
ship, the man or woman whose task it should be to 
perform similar funtfHons in the city. The country 
distri<^s might be conveniently divided up into 
communes or counties, care being taken to dis- 
tribute the power equitably. The chief of a county 
would be seled^ed in the same manner as the chief 
of a city. These officials would, therefore, con- 
stitute the second rank of the official world. They 
would likewise eleift the state administrators from 
among those who had given satisfaftory service In 
their own rank, and the state administrators would, 
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in like manner, seleA the head of the nation. There 
would be no legislature (a frequent source of in- 
efficiency and corruption), but the administrators 
of different ranks would have terms not more than 
two years in length and they would not be able to 
hold the same office for two consecutive terms. 
Thereby the growth of despotism would be ef- 
feiftually prevented. To aid the administrators in 
the enormous number of subsidiary governmental 
tasks there would be a large corps of expert' assist- 
ants from whose number all non-eIe(5tive govern- 
mental posts would have to be filled. 

Like the administrative hierarchy, the experts 
would be divided into ranks. The lowest would 
consist of those who had passed comparatively 
simple examinations intended to test their ability 
to aid in the regulation of the bans. From this 
class the han-overseers would be obliged to seleift 
all their assistants. Above that rank would be 
another, entered by means of stiffer examinations, 
from which the city or county administrator would 
choose his helpers. And soon. The examinations 
would not be under the direA control of the govern- 
ment (though of course they would be subjeift to 
its supervision). They would be in the hands of the 
recognized centers of education and learning, the 
ordinary public schools having charge of the lower 
and less specialized ranks, and such bodies as uni- 
versities, technical schools, learned societies, and 
special experimental institutions having charge of 
the higher and more specialized ranks. 

Provision would be made so that no one who 
wished to go into this civil service could begin part 
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way up the ladder. Each would have to begin at 
the bottom and tangibly prove his or her ability 
and suitableness for promotion to the ranks above. 
Naturally those who had greater natural aptitude 
than others, and who had painstakingly equipped 
themselves with specialized knowledge would go 
ahead faster than less well fitted persons. 

To illustrate the dimensions this civil service 
might attain, I will mention a few of the sorts of 
expert assistants the administrator of a large city 
would have to seleft: 

Police-specialists to superintend the keeping of 
order in the city; protetflion-experts to take charge 
of the fire-department; sanitary experts to guard 
the health of the community; architeflural experts 
to ensure the beauty and orderly development of 
the city; dramatic and hterary specialists to super- 
intend the proper recreational a<ftivities of the 
people; transportation experts to manage the public 
conveyances; economic experts to look to the public 
finances; specialists in landscape gardening to keep 
the parks of the city beautiful. And many others. 
The head of each department would be appointed 
from the proper rank in the service by the city ad- 
ministrator, and he would in <urn choose from lower 
ranks those who would help him. The same prin- 
ciples precisely would be applied to state and 
national affairs. 

Progression from the lowest rank, either in the 
administrative service or in the auxiliary civil 
service would not only be orderly and rationally 
founded on experience, but it would also be de- 
pendent on just one thing — personal merit. The 
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fa<fl that the civil service examinations would not 
be in the dire<A control of the government would 
tend to keep up their standard, for it would mean 
that the men who aAually managed them would 
be of a sort which could regard public questions in 
a desirably dispassionate and critical frame of mind. 
To attain a place on the board of civil service ex- 
aminations a man or a woman would have to have 
served satisfactorily in the service itself, and would 
have to be eleifted by the faculty of some recognized 
seat of learning to represent it on the board. 

The present system of taxation could be materially 
bettered if the principle of using specially trained 
persons for highly technical work were properly 
developed. To illustrate, suppose that all the rail- 
ways, telegraphs, telephones, wireless, aeroplanes, 
steamships, and street-cars, and a certain percentage 
of such industries as mines, farms, express companies, 
lighting and ' heating plants, automobile manu- 
fa<5turing, and so on were placed, tax-free, under the 
management of government ofEcials drawn from 
those who had quaUfied themselves for the work 
in civil service examinations. The profit from such 
government-owned industries as these would, if not 
contaminated by political bossism (as it is too apt 
to be today), be so great that the burden of taxa- 
tion would be very materially lessened. Of course 
provision would have to be made so that individual 
initiative and enterprise would not be discouraged, 
but would rather be encouraged. Certain industries 
would have to be reserved permanently for private 
ownership. Otherwise all incentive for a man to 
work hard to improve his financial condition would 
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be lacking. Then, too, the very rich should be 
relieved of most of their money. I use the word 
\" relieved " advisedly, for I am sure that if atl those 
who have now ten, fifty, and two hundred million 
dollars in their fortunes were retjuced to the com- 
parative penury of one or two million dollars they 
would quickly feel relief in the truest sense of the 
word. Because they would be forced to live more 
simply their digestions would improve, and their 
minds would rapidly regain something of that mel- 
lowness, pliancy, and intelleiftual avidity which our 
ancestors had before we became over-rich. The 
very wealthy are not happy people; instead of 
envying them, the rest of the world should pro- 
foundly commiserate with them as to their un- 
fortunate situation. Nor has their life, for all its 
exterior luxury and costly sparkle, one whit of the 
gracious and endearing reality and spiritual signifi- 
cance that the life of the people in the first half 
of the Nineteenth Century had. 

To endow the public with the proper mental poise 
and saneness of judgment, education would have 
to be drastically overhauled. Emphasis would be 
laid, of course, on the stritftly praiilical and matter- 
of-faA aspeifts of instrutfHon (those being the ones 
in which West European culture is specially capable), 
but, unless we wish to see soul-less Teutonic me- 
chanicalism triumph, even in defeat, no less impor- 
tance must be given to such soul-building and mind- 
enriching studies as literature, art, Latin, Greek, 
sculpture, atfling, dancing, and so on. Most modern 
people scoff too readily at those things which made 
"the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
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was Rome." The hunger for beauty which brought 
about the creation of the noblest monuments to 
human intelligence in the world has almost ceased 
to exist; it has been largely supplanted by a hunger 
for less noble and less inspiring things. 

The benefits which would result from such a 
system as that which I have outlined (a system 
which contains suggestions from ancient China, 
India, Peru, and Mexico, from Madagascar and 
Abyssinia, as well as from the past and present of 
Europe and America) would be these: 

(i) Because of the personal influence and ex- 
ample of the test and most intelligent men and 
women in the hans, the dangers arising from ma- 
jority rule would be nuUified and yet its good 
qualities would be preserved. Likewise, forces 
which now tend to depress the moral standards of 
the majority would presently begin to get dis- 
couraged and would shortly cease to be operative; 
thereafter, no doubt, the moral quality of the ma- 
jority would rise. 

(2) The openness of the discussion between 
candidates and voters, and the openness of the 
voting itself would prevent all bossism and venality. 

(3) The chief cause of the imperfe(5tion of con- 
temporary governments, namely, the legislative 
bodies, would be swept away. Both the adminis- 
trative mechanism and the judiciary would be 
controlled by persons eminently qualified by pre- 
paratory study and experience to do so. 

(4) Civil service would at last achieve an im- 
portance commensurate with its potential strength 
for good. At the same time, by keeping it utterly 
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non-political and by making everyone in it enter at 
the lowest rank, rising only when his fitness to do 
so was amply displayed, it would be given the 
necessary technical and intelle<5tual excellence. 
Every person working for the State would be, in 
greater or less degree, a specialist in his particular 
task. 

(5) Personal merit, and that alone, would en- 
able a man or a woman to rise in rank. 

(6) The crushing and bitterness-engendering taxa- 
tion of the present day would be profoundly altered 
for the better 

C. Other Possibilities latent in Race-Appreciation 

Such is the improvement which might be wrought 
in the important matter of government by an ap- 
plication of the principles of race-appreciation. 

Like government, many other things might be 
benefited by the same principles. Religion is a 
case in point. As we have seen, Christianity is not 
the sole faith which is exalted by the presence of 
high ethical and spiritual qualities. A very pro- 
nounced religious revival is undeniably taking place 
today in the cantonments and trenches of the Allies. 
As undeniably it is a non-sec!larian revival. It 
seeks pure, lofty, and ardent spirituality; it is a 
faith and an exaltation quite unencumbered by 
dogma and pragmatism, wholly free from the old 
rigidities of form and content. The holy flame now 
beginning to bum as yet touches only the soldiers, 
but presently, when they come home, all society 
will be vitalized by a new realization of beauties 
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rare, deep, and inward, but quite separate from 
those fleshly and earthly joys by which we all have 
set far too much store. This great hunger and 
thirst after intelleiftual and spiritual nourishment 
will need a varied fare to satisfy it. The non- 
se<ftarian religion of the returning soldiery will not 
be content to confine its musings entirely to Christian 
fields if others can be found which yield flowers of 
prayer and religious experience as sweet or sweeter. 
Ecletflicism and catholicity will mark the faith of 
the tomorrow. Christianity, like Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, Brahmanism and all other high faiths, 
will furnish its full quota of beauty and nobility 
to the composite yet harmonious whole. 

Similarly, in painting, architetflure and music, 
and in the scores of sister arts which furnish the 
cherished and endearing humanities that true 
spirituality and real intelledtiuality crave, race-ap- 
preciation is capable of becoming a potent force for 
good and for true progress. Through it our archi- 
teAs may learn at last that Greece, Rome, and 
mediaeval Gothicism do not contain the only sources 
from which xsthetic inspiration may be gained. 
Already there is, in the Occident, a slight tendency 
toward justly appreciating the arts of China and 
Japan. But let that tendency be intensified, and, 
above alt, let it be extended. Let artists and 
architeds browse amid the deserted corridors of 
Angkor and Boro-budur or amid the vine-shrouded 
cities of Guatemala and Yucatan; let them study 
with sympathy the arts of primitive peoples the 
world over; let them steep themselves in the myriad 
beauties which have been produced by other races 
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than our own. This is a process which is already 
begun ^; let it be carried on to a magnificent ful- 
fillment. The ante-bellum madness of the cubists, 
vorticists, and whatnotists was merely the produA 
of an utter sterility and stagnation of the aesthetic 
sense of Europe. From such deep degradation 
cultural sele<Aion is capable of raising us. 

Nor is the gain wholly ours. We can, of course, 
vastly enrich our own civilization by blending with 
it the best elements of others. But the old cultures 
of Asia, South America, Africa, and Oceania, or 
the present-day survivals of them, will, in turn, 
profit profoundly by borrowing from us. No 
longer will we blindly suck them dry and leave 
them dead behind us. The condmfl of the other 
races in this war has made it impossible forever for 
the white race of Europe to maltreat, ignore, and 
scorn them and their cultural capacity. 

We are all on the same little planet. Let us 
show forbearance, kindliness and a spirit of wise 
emulation. Let us cease for all time to despise 
and to mock those who differ from ourselves. The 
people of the world must draw together into indis- 
soluble union. We have a long journey to make, 
let all men and all races make it hand in hand. 

* As an example of the application of race-appreciation to artistic 
matters 1 will mention the work of Mr. Charles W. Mead, of the 
American Museum of Natural History (Nen York). Mt. Mead has 
for yean been a dose student of the marvelous designs to be found 
in ancient Peruvian pottery and textiles. Of tate he has turned his 
attention to the adaptation of these designs to the requirements of 
modein manufa<3ures of textiles. The success which has crowned 
his efforts, and the heauty of the work produced by his pupils is a 
tangible example of what the principle of tace-appreciatioa can do. 
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CHAPTER Till 

THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF COLONIZATION 

I. THE GENERAL HISTORY AND THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF COLONIZATION 

FROM the earliest days of high civilization 
nations or peoples of a high plane of culture 
have sent out colonists to take up their abode 
among peoples of lower culture. In every case where 
this occurred the newcomers stimulated the abo- 
rigines and eventually, in most instances, caused 
them to take on a civilization which was a more or 
less perfe(5t simulacrum of that which the colonists 
brought from their own home. 

That, briefly stated, is the anthropological prin- 
ciple involved in the custom of sending out colonies. 
The purpose of this paper is that of pointing out 
very concisely how this law has operated in the 
past, and, more at length, of showing the highly 
important anthropological fafflors involved in modern 
and future colonization. 

The ancient empires of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley and of the Nile valley seem to have been 
a<5live colonizers from an early date. As a general 
rule they annexed regions adjacent to their own 
territories, sometimes by diplomacy or through the 
agency of carefully planned royal marriages, but 
more often by war. Once a region was definitely 
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annexed, it was firmly welded to the empire proper 
by the highly centralized supreme government of 
that empire. There was, apparently, no particu- 
larly noticeable degree of exploitation of the colonies 
by the central nation or its rulers. On the con- 
trary, because the colonized territories were almost 
always close at hand, if not, indeed, actually con- 
tiguous with the empire itself, they generally became, 
within a generation, an integral part of the empire, 
scarcely distinguishable from the older territories 
of the realm in point of culture and social conditions. 
The truth of this statement may be observed again 
and again in the history of Sumer, Babylonia, and 
Egypt. 2" especially good illustration of it being 
Nubia which, to all intents and purposes, became 
merely a southward extension of Egypt proper.^ 

With the rise of seafaring a somewhat different 
sort of colony came into being. The Phoenician 
cities of Tyre, Sidon, Arvad, and so on sent colonies 
by sea to remote places which were not and never 
became contiguous with the home territories. It 
is true that the credit for establishing this sort of 
colony ought partly to be given to the Kingdom of 

' Breasted, James Henry; A History of Egypt. New York, 1913. 

Wilkinson, Sir J. Gardner: The Ancuvt Egyptiaiu. LoadoR, ] vola., 
1878. 

Bates, Oric: Tht EasUm Li&ytms. London, 1914. 

Gosse, A. Bothwell: Tbt Chilaation of ihi Ancient Egyptians. Nev 
York, n,d. 

Syke«, Sir Percy Molesworth: A History of Persia. London, 2 volt., 
1915- 

Winckler, Hugo: The History of Babylonia and Assyria. (Translated 
and edited by James Alexander Craig.) New York, 1907. 

Rogers, Robert William; A History of Babylonia and Assyria. New 
York, 2 vols., 1915. 
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Israel and to Chaldxa. During the long period 
between about 1200 ^nd about 600 B.C. the Phoeni- 
cians were establishing and maintaining cotonies at 
Carthage, Aoza, Heraclea, Melita, Cadiz, on Corsica 
and Sardinia, and in the Tartessus region of south- 
western Spain. The contrast between these Phoeni- 
cian colonies and those of Egypt or those of the 
Tigris-Euphrates empires Ues in the faft that the 
Phoenician colonies, maritime in their origins and 
far removed from their mother-country, were cul- 
tural colonies but not, permanently, political colonies. 
That is, groups of persons or of families, formed, for 
one reason or another, colonies which set out from 
Phoenicia to find new homes for themselves along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. They took with 
them all the skill, ability, religion, and general 
culture which distinguished the people of the old 
Phoenician cities, and they established those cul- 
tural attributes in their new homes, sometimes 
blending with them elements derived from the cul- 
ture of the natives of the region in which they found 
themselves. Political conneiftion with Phoenicia 
proper was merely nominal, and it was not always 
even that. Undoubtedly the colonists regarded 
Phoenicia with that same sentimental and intelleAual 
attachment which Anglo-Saxon North Americans 
feel toward England, but of more definite bonds 
there were none, after the first generation or two 
in the new home of the colonists.* 

* Cooke, George Albert: Phantcia (in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
nth Ed,). 

I.«wis, Sir George Comewall; GoDtntmfnt of Drpendmeiei. Ed. by 
Jacob Gould Schurman, New York, 1901. Pp. 64-65. 
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The colonies sent out by the various city-states 
of Greece were of several charaAers, but in general 
they tended to approximate the nature of the 
Phoenician colonies. They were like them, too, in 
that a desire for commercial advantage was the 
chief motive, in many cases, for the foundation 
of a colony, and it was almost always the chief 
bond between the mother-state and the colony. 
Neither Phoenicia nor Greece was distinguished by 
a tendency toward centralization, and for that 
reason it is not surprising that the ties between 
mother-state and colony should have been so loose. 
On the other hand, in the highly centralized empires 
of Egypt and of the Tigris-Euphrates valley, there 
was every dynastic and political reason for making 
the adjacent regions an integral part of a growing, 
haughty, territorial empire. 

While Rome was growing towards supreme power 
in the Italian peninsula, she colonized more or less 
the same way Egypt did. But Rome was particu- 
larly able to aggrandize her power in the face of 
remarkable difEculties. In her early days, both 
royal and early republican, that city was surrounded 
by many states and tribes equal or nearly equal to 
herself in culture and in strength. Indeed, it is 
likely that Rome herself had a bi-partite popula- 
tion, the Sabine patricians standing out in contrast 
to the non-Sabine plebes. She began her imperial- 
istic career by overcoming one by one the Etruscan 
cities to the North of her, and other jwwers round 
about. Having once mastered a territory, Rome 
would skillfully consolidate it, and would then 
surround the consolidated area by a circle of de- 
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pendent allies and colonies. Sooner or later, each 
one of these revolted, which always gave Rome an 
admirable excuse for annexing and consolidating it. 
Then a new set of allies and colonies would be cre- 
ated. By the year 264 B.C. Rome, by using this 
process, had made herself supreme in Italy. In 
the later republican and in the imperial periods 
the same system (more or less modified, accord- 
ing to special conditions) was used for carrying on 
Roman expansion to its greatest extent. As Rome 
grew, especially under the empire, a tendency 
toward stri<5ter and stri<5ter centralization made 
itself apparent. The republic regarded the prov- 
inces merely as the estates of the Romans, but the 
empire tended to do away with distiniftions between 
Italy and the rest of the empire, making all regions 
equally subservient to the imperial authority which 
operated through a highly centralized bureaucracy, 
the prefers and governors of outlying regions being 
diredtly responsible to the imperial government. 
Under the republic there were numerous hampering 
restritflions on trade and other intercourse, but under 
the empire this was not the case, and provincial men 
of weight might well expetf): to achieve high places 
in the imperial government or in the intelle<^u^) 
world of Rome. The faA that a number of the 
emperors were provincials is eloquent of this.* 

» Mommsen, Theodor: Remische Geschichu. Berlin, 4 vols., l8s6-8S- 
The History 0/ Rome. Ed. by William Purdie Dickson. New Yorlc, 

5 TOls., I9O]. 

Pais, Ettore: Storia Criiica di Roma. Rome, 1913- 
Schnegier, A.; Ramiicbe Gacbicbte. Tubingen, 1853-58, 
Ferrero, Guglielmo: Crandeixa e Decadema di Roma. Milan, 2 vols., 
1902. 
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In antiquity, then, there were two general cate- 
gories of colonies: There were the colonies of the 
highly centralized empires of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley, of Egypt, and of Rome. These colonies 
were contiguous with the mother-state, and they 
eventually became integral parts of the mother- 
state. Then there were the colonies of decentral- 
ized powers like the Phoenician cities and like the 
Greek city-states, colonies which had very slight, 
if any, political relations with the states which gave 
them birth. 

The anthropological and cultural signilicance of 
both sorts of colonies in antiquity was tremendously 
important. It is, of course, obvious that such 
colonies, coming from advanced and highly cultured 
states, must have been exceedingly aftive in raising 
the general culture-level of the peoples among whom 
they established themselves. Less obvious, though 
hardly less important is it, that the culture of the 
various lowly communities thus placed in contaA 
with high civilization must have reaped profoundly 
upon the culture of the colonizers. Imperial Rome 
undeniably spread Roman and Graco-Roman cul- 
ture far and wide, into Spain, Britain, Dacia, 
Africa, Arabia, and other regions, but equally un- 
deniably Roman society, and especially Roman re- 
ligion and Roman philosophy, took on a large 
number of characteristics direAly derived from the 
peoples among whom she colonized. For that reason 

Seignobos, Charles: History of tbr Roman PeofU. New York, 1901. 
Gibbon, Edward: The History of ibe Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. London, 12 vols., i78}-90. 

Frank, Tenney: Roman Imperialism. New York, 1914, 
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is it, that our civilization today, and especially that 
part of it which we have derived from Rome, is so 
highly synthetic in charaAer. Not only that, but 
also Roman influences, aAing through the agency 
of more or less sporadic maritime a(5tivities in the 
Arabian and Red Seas and in the Indian Ocean, 
made themselves, for a time, very prominent, if 
not really dominant, in certain parts of India.* 

The influences here referred to were associated 
with what may be called a cultural or moral (in 
contradistinftion to a political) colony. Of this 
sort of colony I shall speak at greater length 
presently.* 



II. COLONIZATION FROM THE TIME OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE DOWN TO I9OO 

Throughout the period of one thousand years or 
so between the decline of the Roman empire and 
the beginning of the Renaissance colonization, as 
far as Europe was concerned at least, was com- 
paratively unimportant for the reason that the 
peoples of Europe were too aiftively engaged in 
passing through profound internal metamorphoses 
to possess the cultural vigor which the sending out 
of colonies demands. It is true that the Norman 
conquest of England in 1066 and the English con- 

* Smith, Vincent A.: The Early History 0/ India. Oxford, 1908. 
A History of Pint Art in India. Oxford, 1911. 

Bamett, Lionel D.: Antigvilies of India. London, 1914. 

Dutt, Romesh Chunder; History of India. London, 1906, 

' Mookerji, Radhakmud: Indian Shipping. London, 191Z. 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda K-: Tbt Arts and Crafts of India and Ctylon. 
London, 1913. 
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quest of a large part of France during the 
Fourteenth Century and Fifteenth Century both 
possess certain aspe<^ that suggest colonization of 
the centralistic type. Again, the Moorish conquest 
of the southern half of Spain suggests the cen- 
trahstic type of colonization also. Anthropologi- 
cally speaking it was far-reaching in its efFeifts, for 
it not only left a strong strain of Moorish blood in 
Spain, but it also deeply dyed Spanish culture, 
religion, and language. In spite of these exceptions, 
however, the period was, on the whole, comparatively 
unimportant from the point of view of colonization.* 
Prince Henry of Portugal, sumamed "the Navi- 
gator," was the man to whom we must look up as 
the founder of modem colonial enterprise. All 
through his life (1394-1460) he devoted himself to 
expanding Portuguese power in western Africa and 
in the Atlantic archipelagoes off the African shore. 
Though he was a slave-trader, he was much more 
besides, and he it was who gave the first push which 
started the people of the Iberian peninsula on that 
career of discovery and colonization which made 
them, for a time, the leaders of Europe if not of the 
world.' 

• Hiitoire GeruraU du IFlme SiVVfc a Not Jours, Ed. by E. Lavise 
and A. Rambaud. Paris, U vols., 1894. 

For the sake of brevity 1 have omitted here all discugsioa of the very 
important colonial activities of India, the Turks, the Moagols, the 
Chinese, the Aztecs, the Quechuas (Peruvian htghlandere), tai other Don- 
European folk. 

' Azutara, Gomes Eannet de: Chronica do Ducobrtmtnlo t Con- 
qvista de Gttini. Ed. by Tizconde de Santarem. Paris, 1841. Cbronklt 
of thi Diicoctry and Conquest of Guima, Ed. by Raymond Beazley and 
Edgar Prestage, Hakluyt Society, London, 2 vols., 1896-99. 

Freire, Candido L.: Fida do InfanU D. Henripu. Lisbon, 185S. 
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With the discovery of the New World by Christo- 
pher Columbus in 1492 the new age of discovery 
and colonization was definitely established. By 
the Bull of Demarcation, given by Pope Alexan- 
der VI in 1493, the newly found continent and all its 
peoples were divided, for missionary and other 
purposes, between Portugal and Spain. By 1545 
Spain and Portugal had preempted the southern 
two-thirds of the Western Hemisphere, France had 
made a beginning of her colonization in the St. 
Lawrence basin through the agency of Jacques 
Cartier, and England, in the persons of John Cabot 
and his sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sanctus, had 
begun to push her power out into the northern 
parts of the Atlantic Ocean.' 

The colonies to which these exploring aiflivities 
gave rise were of a type different from the two 
types which we identified in speaking of the colonies 
of remote antiquity, yet having points of resemblance 
to both of them. Like the Phoenician colonies, 
those which now sprang up under Spanish, Portu- 
guese, English, French, and other auspices were 
maritime colonies remote from the motherland; 
like the Roman or Egyptian colonies, they were 
lashed to the central authority by all the bonds and 
restritftions that more or less benevolent stupidity 

Major, R. H.: Tlv Life of Htnry of Portugal Siimamed tbt NaBtgatar. 
London, 1868. 

Ruge, Sophus: Prim Heinri^b dit Stefabrtr. Globus, Braunschweig, 
Gennany, 1894. 

Cambridge Modern History. New York, 14, toIs., 1909-12. (N.B. 
This work will hereafter by referred to in this article under the initial* 
CMH.) 

' Payne, E. J.: in CMH, I, Caps, i and 1. 
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could devise. A degree of centralization that 
might have served well enough for territories not 
far away from, or even contiguous with, the home 
territories was forced to do duty in the governing 
of colonies which were not merely thousands of 
miles away but which were also separated from the 
motherland by many weeks of traveling and by 
the fa(5l that they possessed inhabitants and en- 
vironmental conditions wholly unlike those of the 
colonists' home.* 

In view of this situation it is not, therefore, 
surprising that by 1830 a very large majority of the 
maritime, but highly centralized, colonies of Spain, 
Portugal, France, England, and other European 
countries should have shaken off the yoke of foreign 
(i.e., motherland) domination. At the date men- 
tioned, of course, it had long been evident that 
the colonial system as it then stood was imperfe<fl. 
England had had trouble with her American colonies 
ever since about 1770. The beginnings of aftive 
unrest in Spanish America began with a series of 
rebellions ten years later. Contemporaneous with 
the revolutionary movements of this sort was the 
rise of a new sort of colonization. 

The point I wish to make here is just this: in 
America every one of the colonizing powers sought, 

• Many valuable monographs on the subjects of general geography, 

anthropogeography and so on have appeared in special periodicals. 
Among the most valuable are: The Geographicid Raiea (American 
Geographical Society, New York); Tbijoumai of the Royal Giographuat 
Society; and the Bolelin de la Soeiedad Geogrifica de Madrid. Equally 
valuable, but generally more technical, are the journals of the various 
national geographical societies, notably: the Soeiedad Gtografica de Lima; 
the Socieli di Geopapbie (Paris); and many others. 
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in spite of the immense distances between the 
colonies and home, to set up a state which was not 
only an exa(5t simulacrum of the home state, but 
which was, in efFeift, an integral part of the central 
domain of the power concerned. France and 
England encountered, in their American colonies, 
no native populations of high culture or of great 
stamina. For that reason the societies which they 
founded in America shortly became thoroughly 
European in chara<5ter. 

The new sort of colonization to which reference 
has just been made is that which may be seen in 
British India, in French Indo-China, in French 
Algeria, and in British Egypt, The modern coloni- 
zation of those lands is distinguished by a combina- 
tion of strongly centralized control by the European 
Power concerned iwith an equally strong and very 
wholesome tendency to preserve all that is good in 
the native peoples and the native institutions of the 
colony. 

Such, very briefly stated, is the general significance 
of the history of colonization from the fall of the 
Roman Empire down to modem times. 



in. THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF CERTAIN 
MODERN COLONIES 

The limitations of space make it impossible to 
discuss here the colonizing methods of all the Powers. 
Instead, I shall present a brief study of certain 
British, French, Japanese, and North American colo- 
nizing aftivities, seletfting those which are the most 
important from the anthropological point of view. 
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A. Sritisb India 

The supreme head, in England, of the Indian 
government is the Secretary of State for India. 
He is assisted by a Council composed of from ten 
to fourteen members appointed to serve for seven 
years. At least nine of the councilors must have 
had residential experience (whether official or non- 
official) in India for a period of at least ten years, 
that period having ended not more than five years 
prior to their appointment as councilors. The 
Secretary and the Council have control over all 
expenditures and over all affairs which call for 
dealings with the native States. 

Supreme executive authority is vested in the 
Viceroy, who resides at Delhi, and who is appointed 
by the Crown for a term of five years. Like the 
Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy is assisted 
by a Council. It is appointed, like the Viceroy, 
for a term of five years, and it consists of seven 
ordinary and one extra-ordinary members who 
divide up between them the eleven ministerial 
portfolios or departments of the government. There 
is a Legislative Council, also, consisting of the 
Viceroy, thirty-six official and thirty-two non- 
official members, special provision being made for 
the inclusion of Mohammedans. The Legislative 
Council is eledted by a special suffrage and has 
considerable law-making power. The majority of 
voters in all parts of the Indian Empire is made up 
of narives. 

Under the Viceroy there are a number of subordi- 
nate executives of purely English origin. For them 
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the titles of Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Chief 
Commissioner, etc., are used according to the rank 
of their post. In addition to these English ad- 
ministrators there is a vast number of native princes 
and chiefs each of whom rules over one of the seven 
hundred or so native States. These States are all 
under the direft and atftive control of their prince 
or chief who rules through the itfedium of native 
governmental institutions. The imperial power of 
the British Crown is represented at each native 
Court by a Resident. It is this officer's duty to 
see that the imperial rules relative to the limitation 
of the size of princely armies, and the non-inter- 
change of ambassadors between native Princes and 
similar matters are not infringed. The principle of 
local self-government is deeply rooted in India, and 
the representative form of government, together with 
the suffrage, is gradually being spread everywhere. 

Hie analogies between the struifture of the Indian 
Empire and the federal republic of this country are 
obvious.^" 

B. Britisb Egypt 

Egypt is ruled, under British proteifHon, by a 
Moslem Sultan. British authority is represented 
by a High Commissioner for Egypt, and he is aided 
by a Councilor and by a number of consular officers. 
The aflual administration of Egypt is wholly in 
the hands of the Sultan and his native Ministers. 

From 1883 to 1913 Egypt had several representa- 
tive institutions, the chief ones being the Legislative 

>* StaUsman'i Yearbook, igiS, pp. iiz-iifi. (Hereafter, SYB 11 the 
ijnnbol for this authority.) 
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Council, the General Assembly, and the various 
Provincial Councils. Unlike the Indian bodies of 
this description, they were merely consultative. 
In 1913 a new Legislative Assembly was created. 
It consists of the Ministers, sixty-six eleifled mem- 
bers and seventeen members appointed by the 
government so that certain minority elements shall 
not be wholly unrepresented. The ele<5tions are 
indire<5t, the voters choosing eletftors-delegate who 
in turn, ele<5t the legislators. Though the Assembly 
has a veto, it may be overridden, so that, in efFetfl, 
the government is not much restriifted by the 
Assembly. The various Provincial Councils have a 
great degree of local authority, and ample provision 
is made for the employment of suitable natives in 
minor administrative posts.'^ 

C. French Algeria 
This colony is highly centralized under the author- 
ity of a Governor-General appointed by the central 
French government. The tendency is to make Al- 
geria in effeiS a southward extension of France itself."^ 

D. French Indo~China 

The territory that is meant by this term consists 
of the colony of Cochin-China and the protetflorates 
of Annam, Cambodia, Tonking, Laos, Kwan-Chau- 
Wang, and Battambang. 

The Governor-General of Cochin-China is a 
Frenchman. He has supreme executive authority 

" SYB, pp. Z40--Z4I. 
>• SYB, pp. 849-8SO. 
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over all Indo-China, being assisted in the discharge 
of his duties by a Secretary-General and by a number 
of Residents-Superior. Native tribunals have been 
established throughout Indo-China, and they have 
appeal to superior courts consisting of French judges 
having Annamite or other native assistants. The 
superior courts sit at Saigon and at Hanoi. '- 

The prote<5torate of Annam is under the control 
of its own King, who rules through a council of 
native Ministers and in accordance with French 
wishes. French authority is represented by a 
Resident and by a garrison of French troops. 
Annamite mandarin funiftionaries (under French 
control) administer all internal affairs. The pro- 
tedtorates of Cambodia, Tonking, and Laos are 
organized on similar lines, though only the first has 
its own King. Kwang-Chau-Wang, on the Chinese 
coast, is under the control of a Governor-General. 
The old Chinese communal social organization is 
carefully preserved by the French authorities." 

E. Japanese Korea (Chosen.) Japanese Formosa 
Chosen resembles Algeria in that the tendency 
is to make it an integral part of the Japanese Empire, 
just as Algeria tends to become an integral part of 
the French RepubUc. Chosen is under the authority 
of a Governor-General appointed by the Imperial 
Japanese government. The rule is very striift, but 
benevolent. 

The situation of Formosa (or Taiwan) is exactly 
similar." 

" SYB, pp. 844-848. 
" SYB, p. ioj6. 
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/. American Hawaii 
The Governor of Hawaii is appointed by the 
President of the United States. The Legislature is 
patterned closely upon that of the United States, the 
Senate (15 members) and the House of Representa- 
tives (30 members) consisting of natives (or at least 
permanent residents) of the Islands and having 
powers similar to those enjoyed by the State legisla- 
tures in the United States itself. There is a tendency 
to give the natives as large a part in the administra- 
tion and law-making as is possible.^ 

G. American Philippines 

The Governor-General of the Philippines is 
appointed in the same manner as the Governor- 
General of Hawaii. He is assisted by a cabinet 
of which all the members save the Secretary of 
Public Instru<5tion are Filipinos. In the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives the influence of the 
natives is very strong. There is a great degree of 
local self-government throughout the Philippines." 

Having now outlined the history of colonization 
and the general charaifter of some colonies which 
represent that category of dependencies where 
anthropological considerations are of special im- 
portance, we are in a position to consider the matter 
of anthropological method in its relation to 
colonizing a<Aivities. It should be said here, how- 
ever, that certain colonies (like Canada and Aus- 
tralia) are, from the absence of racial questions 
» SYB, pp. 611-612. 
" SYB. pp. 617-618. 
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which characterizes them, comparatively or even 
quite free from anthropological compUcations of a 
sort which involve two or more races and their 
respective cultures. 



IV. THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
COLONIES NAMED 

A. The Jntbropological Aspeils of British India 
Generally speaking the environment of India is 
tropical. In the extreme North, and also in various 
regions of the South, there are mountain-ranges 
which modify the normal conditions to a greater or 
a lesser extent. The Ganges valley and the other 
valleys of North India, as well as the low-lying or 
medium-leveled portions of South India, have 
always heen the main seats of high civilization. 
These valleys are excessively hot and unwholesome 
in their climatic conditions, but nevertheless they 
are fertile and of a character which permits the 
growth (and likewise the decay) of high cultures. 
The huge mountain-barrier of the Himalayas has 
two chief gateways, that in the Northwest (through 
which the primitive Aryans and subsequent in- 
vaders came) and the lesser one formed by the 
Brahmaputra valley (through which the Tibeto- 
Burman and some of the Chinese elements have 
entered India), By sea, of course, India is readily 
accessible from many direftions. 

The present-day population of India may most 
conveniently be classified on a basis of language. 
The statistics may be tabulated thu$; 
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THE POPULATION OF moiA TODAY 

{Arrangtd according to linguistU groups.) 

Austro-Asiatic family of languagea: 

Mon-Khmer 560,000 

Munda 3,850/100 

TibncrChiDcsc family of languagea; 

Tibeto-Bunnan 10,930,000 

Sjamese^^hinese 3,040,000 

Dravidian family of language*: 

Telugu 23,ooavaao 

Others 40,001:^000 

Indo-European faimly of languagea: 

Aryan 135,840,000 

English 113,000 

N. B. These nGusea, based oh hateual in SYB, akb onut 

APPBOXIHATE. 

As the reader will already have noted earlier in the 
book, the ancestors of these stocks entered India at 
widely different periods and under diverse cultural 
conditions. This being so, it is not surprising that 
diversity should seem, to many travelers, to be the 
outstanding charaAeristic of the Indian population 
of today. As a matter of fa<ft, there is a very strong 
tendency toward unification approaching even to a 
sense of real national unity in India, for the Hindu 
religion binds together more than two hundred mil- 
lions of the India population with intangible, but un- 
breakable, bonds transcending all ethnic variations.'^ 

To what degree the British rule in India has 
preserved the very wonderful native institutions of 
the country is a question of the highest importance 

" Caldecon, Alfred: English Calonaation. . . . London, 1901. 
P. 59- 

Mookerji, Radhakuroud: Tbi Fundameraal Unity of India. London, 
1914. 
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from the point of view of anthropology and race- 
appreciation. From 1612 to 1746 was the so-called 
"faAory period" during which England traded in 
India on an equality with other European Powers, 
exercising tittle or no political influence over the 
native states. At that time the Mogul Empire 
had not yet crumbled. From 1746 to 1816 Eng- 
land was struggling with France for the possession 
of the paramount power which was being wrested 
from the enfeebled grasp of the Mogul dynasty. 
Ever since 1816 England has held the supremacy for 
which she strove so long and so bravely." Native 
institutions, in the shape of rule by native princely 
houses over their hereditary dominions, are very gen- 
erally preserved. Indeed, the relations between 
the supreme power of the British and of the gov- 
ernmental institutions which they have introduced 
into India and the various native rulers of the 
native States (each with its peculiar social and 
political arrangements) is no more stultifying than 
is that between the federal government and the 
state governments in this country or in Bismarckian 
Giermany." The relationship is a partnership on a 
basis of stridt quid pro quo. The splendidly demo- 
cratic and efficient social organization of the masses 
of the native peoples has been carefully preserved, 
modifled here and there of course to'meet modem 
conditions.'" 

w Roberts, P. E.: in CMH, VI, Cap. iv. Sea. ». 

Caldecott, pp. 60-66. 

" Lee-Wamer, Str William: 7be PrcAtlUd Princes of Itidia. London, 
1S94. Pp. 180-aos. 

** Baden-Powell, Baden H.: The Indian Fillagt Community. London, 
1899. 
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England emphatically does not own India. India 
merely depends on England for that supreme govern- 
ance the fun<%on of which is to modernize India and 
adapt her institutions to modem demands so that 
the latent greatness of that country may again 
make itself apparent. England has destroyed no 
liberties in holding India; rather, she has given 
India the inestimable benefits of the Pax Britanmca, 
of trade and commerce and industry, of European 
material and intelleiftual cultural stimuli. In turn, 
English culture has been enriched and stimulated 
profoundly by ancient Indian elements (such as 
pedagogical methods, philosophy, literature and 
art). *> 

Into alt these great accomplishments race-appre- 
ciation of the semi-unconscious variety has entered 
largely. The situation, however, is still far short 
of being perfedl. There is much to be done, and in 
the doing of it the conscious application of the 
principles of race-appreciation must play a leading 
part. 

These principles should especially be consulted 
with reference to the problem of whether or not 
India is to have ultimate independence. The 
present condition of the masses in India is obviously 
open to sharp adverse criticism. But that condition, 
Hke many other things, is perfei^ibte. The modem 
situation of the Indian populace is described by one 
writer in these words: 

*■ Caldecott, 1901, pp. 73-^j. 

Sarkar, Benoy Kumai: Tbi Influme of India on WeiUn CipUba- 
*»» in Modern Timtt. Journal of Race Developmentf IX, pp. 91-iOif 
1918. 
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"These swarming myriads, vegetating, and con- 
tent to vegetate, under the dominion of noxious 
traditions and grotesque superstitions — by what 
magical influence are they or their children's children 
to be rendered capable of self-conscious and self- 
respecting national life? By education? Yes, that 
is the sole resource. But in how many years or 
centuries can education undo the work of enervating, 
soul-sapping milleniums?" ^ 

In this connetJtion it is well to note that British 
dominance in India is by no means universally 
approved in India. On the contrary, there is a 
good deal of rather vigorous opposition to it, pro- 
ceeding chiefly from two categories; i.e., rulers who 
have been, for one cause or another, "eUminated" 
by the Imperial government, and those partially 
occidentalized Indians who, by reason of their 
receiving a part of their education in England or 
Europe, feel out of tune with their surroundings at 
home and resent the contrast between their social 
position there and that which they quite rightly 
held in England. It should be observed, however, 
that it is from this very class of discontented 
"intelletftuals" that England and the Indian govern- 
ment intend to build up a civil service and a 
magistracy composed predominantly of natives." 
To a dispassionate American observer the contrast 
referred to between the resped (not to say adulation) 
which a well-placed or royal young Hindu receives 
while in England at one of the universities and the 

•* Archer, William: Iitdia and the Future. London, 1917. P. 26. 
" CaHecott, 1901, pp. 70-7J. Nor is the " theosophist " group, 
headed by Mn. Annie Besant wholly to be forgotten. 
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cold-shouldering and constant snubs which he 
receives at home from the Anglo-Indian society 
about him seems nearly as inconsistent and unjust 
as the discrepancy between our high-flown senti- 
mentality about the Negro and our aAual treatment 
of him must seem to a dispassionate Englishman. 
Unquestionably there is much, very much, fine 
human material with which to work in India. This 
fa(St has been emphasized by Mr. Archer and, 
coming from one who is anything but dazzled by 
India's past, it is of all the more weight. He 
says: 

"Outside [of the hotel in Kandy, Ceylon], in the 
streets, I had seen Othello, I had seen Shylocic, 
I had seen Sohrab and Rustum, I had seen a hundred 
stately and impressive figures. I had even seen 
two or three men who might have sat to a realistic 
painter as models for Christ — not, of course, the 
bland and lymphatic Saviour of pi<f^orial conven- 
tion, but the olive-browed, coal-eyed Enthusiast of 
historic probability. Surely it was a strange topsy- 
turvydom that reckoned the races which had 
produced these figures essentially inferior to the 
trivial mob around me Qin the hotel lobby] — 
devoid of dignity, devoid of originality, devoid of 
earnestness, all cut to one dull pattern, all living up 
to the ideals of the vulgarest sporting papers, the 
only literature to which they appeared to be 
addiaed." " 

Thus vividly does Mr. Archer call attention to a 
fadt that draws the thoughts of all thinking travelers, 
not only in India, but in scores of other regions. 

" Aicher, 1317, pp. J8-29. 
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That is the fadt that, whenever placed beside gome 
other race of high cuhural standing, the present-day 
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic stocks, taken as a mass 
quantity, appear revoltingly dull, trivial, and silly. 
We have, as a whole, no sense of personal dignity. 
We do not hesitate to waste our brains and our 
time in matters of the most utter worthlessness. 
Our manners in our intercourse with our fellow-men 
more nearly approach those of the Yahoos than do 
those of any other civilized people. Only among 
the Latins and the Slavs does one find, in the white 
race, a prevalence of considerate courtesy and 
well-mannered reticence. To learn the sour truth- 
fulness of this, go to a theater or a department 
store in America, Germany, England, or Sweden, 
and then get into a similarly representative crowd 
in Japan, China, India, Italy, France, or South 
America, 

Though Mr. Archer frankly acknowledges the 
existence of less desirable elements in the Indian 
population, he shows that there is an amplitude of 
good clay to work with. It is just here that anthro- 
pology and race-appreciation should enter in. By 
an exhaustive and intensive study of the cultural 
and psychological past of the peoples of India, the 
good that lies in them can be brought out and the 
bad can be nullified. If real knowledge of the 
psychological make-up of the people is gained, 
teachers will be able to ascertain just what peda- 
gogical methods are best suited to the mentality of . 
their pupils. Indeed, it is not at all unlikely that 
the native methods of instrutftion will be found the 
best, especially if they are perfefted in the light of 
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modem occidental experience. Again, an examina- 
tion of the early Vedic religion of India and of the 
other early and pure faiths of that land will reveal 
the best way in which to strip away the dross of 
superstition and revolting obscenities which has 
encrusted the old cults, and it will give the people a 
creed at once exalting and suitable. Again, and 
finally, eugenics, properly carried out on sound 
anthropological lines, will undoubtedly prove to be 
a powerful reviving force if it is but given a fair 
chance. In all this, the vast importance of race- 
appreciation and anthropology is patent. 

S. The Antbropological Aspects of British Egypt 

Egypt, a sub-tropical country whose fertile and 

habitable area lies mainly close to and along the 

River Nile, all the rest being desert with occasional 

oases, has a population made up as follows: 

THE MODERN POPULATION OF EGYPT 

Moslenu io,z68,ooo 

Copu 706,000 

Jews 39,000 

English and others I75>ooo 

Although long ago Egypt had a civilization at 
least the equal of India's, she has, of recent cen- 
turies, been considerably inferior to India from the 
cultural point of view. Nevertheless, much of 
value survives from ancient institutions, as well as 
from more recent ones, and it is for race-appreciation 
and anthropology to blend all the elements, both 
cultural and ethnic, into a cohesive and harmonious 
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whole. In fad, their fundion here will closely 
resemble their funtflion in India,- though the material 
will differ considerably.** 



C. The Anthropological Aspects of French Algeria 

Geographically and environmentally Algeria falls 
into three zones each of which extends from East 
to West. The northernmost zone is that called the 
Tell (Arabic for hill). It consists of shore country 
bordered on the North by the Mediterranean and 
on the South by the Little Atlas Mountains. These 
last are deeply and frequently indented by fertile 
valleys which are the seats of thriving communities. 
The climate is very salubrious. Agriculture, mainly 
cereals, has long been pradiced. Next to the Tell, 
and lying between the southern slopes of the Little 
Atlas and the northern slopes of the Great Atlas is 
a broad plateau called the Shat, the altitude being 
roughly three thousand feet. It is a region of broad 
plains interspersed with salt-lakes and swamps. 
Save in the neighborhood of these, it is a healthy 
region. The Great Atlas forms the third zone. 
The altitude is between six thousand five hundred 
feet and seven thousand five hundred for the most 
part. Here, as in the Shat, swamps are numerous. 
Generally speaking, rainfall is plentiful in Algeria, 
and most of the country is either already under culti- 
vation or capable of becoming so, under man's care. 

Algeria is charadterized by the presence of one of 
the most interesting populations in the world. 
The combination of ethnic elements is very striking, 

* Cromer, The Earl of: Modem Egypt. New York, i roll., 1908. 
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and it has already been touched upon from the 
historical point of view (in Chapter III). The 
present-day population may be summarized thus : 

THE POPULATION OF FRENCH ALGERIA" 
Indicenet 2,SS6t<xio 

Berbers 75% of abore figjire 

Arabs 15% 

Negroes $% 

Jews 3% 

Others z% 

French »34.«» 

Other EuTopeau 190,000 

The French rightly regard the more than two 
million Berbers as the best ethnic stock in Algeria. 
Somewhat more than half of them habitually speak 
Arabic rather than Berber, and they are termed 
Berberes arabesants. Pure Berber is found spoken 
only among the Touareg tribes, but the French are 
doing their best to put a stop to the Arabization of 
the Berber stock and its language, for the Berbers 
are, when uncontaminated, honorable, industrious, 
and cultured. They live in stone villages (or adobe 

" These figures are derived from 

Bordier, A.: La Colonisation Scientifiipu. Paris, 1894. Pp. 172-175. 

They are, of course, out of date now, but they »etve to show the 
proportions of the ethnic elements. It should be noted that the Berben 
are the descendants of those people among whom the PhtEnicians col- 
onized and whom they called Libyans. The Libyans of times contempo- 
raneous with the early Egyptian dynasties were made up of two strains; 
a stoclc indigenous to Africa and probably identical with the Mediter- 
ranean race, and a very blond stock from northern Europe. 

See also Bates, 1914, p. 41, and: 

Faidherbe, L. L. C: Instmdions sur V Antbrofidogie dt I'Alghie. 
Bulletin de U Sodete d'Anthropobgie de Paris, ind. Ser. VIII, p. £03 ff. 
J873. 

Setgi, Guglielmo: The MtdiUrranean Race. London, 1901. 
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ones). Their political organization consists of the 
decbera (commune) and the kebaila (confederation 
of communes). All the citizens, rich and poor 
alike, meet to vote in the djem&a or assembly. 
They are probably nearly the most democratic folk 
in the world today. The French realize that the 
Arab elements, by reason of their fanaticism and 
low morals, are a source of danger. They know 
that they are decadent and evanescent and that, as 
there is no reason to hope that they can be restored 
to the high place they once held, there is no particu- 
lar reason to regret their imminent disappearance.*' 

The French are carrying out the best principles 
of race-appreciation in Algeria. They are doing 
everything in their power to increase the best 
elements tn the population, and they are con- 
sistently encouraging the native social insrituttons. 
Their aim is expressed by M. Bordier thus: 

"Si le peuple berbere disparait, la civilization euro- 
peenne en general et la France en particuUer auront 
a se reprocher de n'avoir pas su mettre en valeur un 
des elements les plus vivaces de la race blanche." " 

Z>. The Anthropological Aspeds oj French Indo- 
China 

The environmental conditions prevalent in French 
Indo-China are tropical. The ancient civilizations 
of the region have mainly had their seat along the 

" Bordiu, 1884, pp. 175-181. 
Dubois, Marcel: Systimes Caloniam. Paris, 1895. 
Coen, Gustavo: La ^lujtione ColoniaU ed 1 Popo/t di Rassa Latins 
Leghorn, 190 1. 

" Bordier, 1884, p. 181. 
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sea-coasts or in the broad river-valleys like those of 
the Menam and the Mekong. The region included 
in the political division described as French Indo- 
China is linked on the North with the Asiatic 
mainland proper and on the South and Southwest 
with the Sumatra and Java and the westernmost 
confines of Oceania. Undoubtedly it was a region 
passed through by many of the migrating stocks 
which gave rise to the present-day Oceanic popula- 
tion. Today the descendants of some of these 
early and primitive peoples may be seen in the 
hill-folk who dwell up in the hills in the less desirable 
portions of the country. 

The present native population consists chiefly of 
a low stratum of negrito folk and of a variety of 
peoples (Annamites, Cambodians, Mots, Chams, 
Chinese, Malays, etc.) of varying sorts of culture. 
They seem to be mainly of northern origin, having 
filtered in from time to time. (See Chapter III.) 
The population may be tabulated thus: 

THE POPULATION OF FRENCH INDO-CHINA" 

CochiD-China: 

Indigenes 3.039,000 

Europeans Ii,000 

Annam: 

Indigenes S»MO>000 

Europeans 2,ioo 

Cambodia: 

Indigent 1,634,000 

Europeans 1,100 

** These approximate and unsatisfactory statistics ate based upon 
material in SYB. They refer to the year 1914. I have sought in vain 
for more detailed matetial. 
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Touting: 

Indigene! 6,130,000 

Europeans 6,100 

Lao«: 

Indigenes 641,000 

Europeans 

KfRuig-Chau-Wan : 

Indigenes 168/XKi 

Europeans 

The reader has already seen spmething of the 
history of the old native civilizations of this part of 
the world. Unlike the powerful states of India, 
those of Cambodia, Annam, and so on had lost 
much of their one-time cultural vigor by the time 
European influence began to make itself strongly 
felt. Nevertheless, the French, with charadteristic 
sagacity, have observed that the native peoples 
have very good qualities, and they have set them- 
selves the task of bringing out every one of them, 
proceeding always in accordance with the principles 
of race-appreciation.'" Wherever it has been found 
possible to do so, local autonomy and local native 
institutions have either been maintained in totality 
or they have been modified to meet modern require- 
ments.'^ Nevertheless, despite the good work that 

" Means, Pliilip Ainswoith; Ract Appreciation and Dfmacracy. 
Journal of Race Development, IX, 1918. 

" Bordier, 1884, pp. 384-400. 

ChailleyBert, Joseph: La CohnisaHon de Vlndo-Cbini. Paris, 
1891. 

Reinsch, Paul: Colonial Gonmurunt. New Yoct, 1902. 
'Cerisier, Charies: La Frmae el m Colonies. Paris, 1886. 

Russiet, H., and Btenier H,: Vlndo-Cbine Franiaise. Paris, 1910. 

Laneisan, J,-L. d<; Pnncipts dt la Colonisation. Paris, 1B97. 

Ireland, AUeyne: Tropical Cdonhasion. New York, 1899. Pp. 
37-8J. 
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has already been done, an immense amount still 
remains to be accomplished. In the task of welding 
all the rather diverse ethnic and cultural elements 
of Indo-China into a national solidarity both 
anthropology in general and race-appreciation in 
particular will have to contribute a large-sized 
quota of labor, and of informative data. 



E. The Anthropological Aspeds of Japanese Korea 
{Chosen) 
Korea, or Chosen, is a cold country with forested 
mountains and a rich soil which, for many cen- 
turies, has been made to yield a wide variety of 
edible and commercially valuable crops. 
The population (1915) may be tabulated thus: 

THE POPULATION OF KOREA, OR CHOSEN" 

Koreans 16,9^0,000 

Japanese 303,600 

Others J7,I<X> 

The theoretical aims of the Japanese government 
in Chosen (Korea) are stated as follows by the 
Government-General of Chosen: 

"It seems that no great obstacle lies in the way 
of the two nations (Chosen and Japan) being 
assimilated and so becoming one. But in contrast 
to Japan, which, thanks to the wise and beneficent 
reigns of her successive Emperors, has steadily 
progressed towards civilization, Chosen lagged be- 
hind the times and fell into a state of weakness and 

" Ladd, George Trumbull: Tht Dmlopment 0} Korea in Most RicnU 
Times. Journal of Race Ekvelopment, VIII, pp. 431-438. 1918. 
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decadence. Under the circumstances, though Japan 
and Korea have now become incorporated into one 
nation, there naturally exists a relationship in 
which one is the leader and guide and the other, 
the follower and pupil. In order that they may 
become thoroughly assimilated, the former must 
guide and assist the latter, while the latter must 
endeavour to work hard for self-improvement. 
The Government-General . . . intends to leave 
nothing undone that can avail to guide, teach and 
develop the Korean people. ... It may be said, by 
the way, that prior to annexation there were in 
Chosen not a few Japanese who held themselves 
very haughtily towards the Koreans and treated 
them with scant respetft. I, the Governor-General, 
thought that if such an attitude on the part of the 
Japanese towards the Koreans were left unremedied, 
the latter would harbour ill-feeling against the former 
and it would prove a great obstacle in the way of 
bringing about intimate relations between them. 
Accordingly I frequently gave instruiftions to the 
Japanese residents in Chosen to the efFeA that, as 
the Korean people were now subjecfls of the Emperor 
and their fellow-nationals, they should show sym- 
pathy towards them, treat them with kindness and 
live in harmony with them, helping each other. 
It is gratifying to note that the attitude of Japanese 
towards Koreans has lately changed for the better. 
. . . Further, in all branches of industry, such as 
agriculture, technical industry, and commerce, 
Japanese undertaking these employ many Koreans 
as their business assistants or workmen and there 
are also to be found many instances in which 
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Japanese and Koreans are jointly undertaking 
business. . . .^' 

Elsewhere the Report of the Government-General 
of Chosen speaks of the improvements which the 
Japanese have brought about in the industries of 
Chosen (Korea). 

"The technical industry of Chosen was in a 
highly developed condition when the country was 
under the sway of the Koryo dynasty, but as a 
result of long years of maladministration it gradually 
declined and in recent years weaving, ceramics, 
manufaifture of paper, metal work and a few other 
arts were the only branches of technical industry 
still remaining. These branches of industry were 
pursued on a very small scale, the workmanship 
was inferior and their produAion was small in 
amount. As it was, most of the commodities in 
daily use had to be imported from abroad. So, 
with the purpose of reviving the technical industry 
of old Korea, the former Korean Government, 
under the dire<5Uon of the Residency-General, 
established, in 1907, a Technical Industrial Training 
Institute in Seoul, where weaving, dyeing, ceramics, 
metal and wood work and applied chemistry were 
taught to Korean students, . . . Necessary arrange- 
ments are in the course of being provided for, also 
carrying out examinations concerning weaving, 
dyeing, ceramics and applied chemistry . . . and 

■ Rtudts of Thru Tiar/ jidTniniilralion of Chosen Since Annexation. 

Published by the Government-General of Chosen, Seoul, 1914. 
Pp. 10-12. The ideals outlined here are of the highest. I am not able 
to vouch for the thoroughness with which they ate put ' 
P. A. M. 
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subsidies have been and are given to the work 
undertaken by public-spirited men for giving techni- 
cal education to Koreans, as well as to various 
promising technical undertakings. . . ." " 

Diredlly one begins to study the government 
which Japan has ere<5led in Korea or Chosen he 
realizes that the Japanese are, without doubt, the 
most conscious, conscientious, and thorough-going 
followers of the principles of race-appreciation in 
the world. At least they are so in theory, and I 
have never found an unprejudiced person who 
declared them to be otherwise in aifluai pradice. 
The Japanese Government-General of Chosen has 
conduced an investigation of old usages which is 
officially described in these words: 

"The business relating to investigation of old 
usages and institutions was formerly conduifted by 
the Old Usage Investigation Bureau. As a result 
of the administrative readjustment, this business 
was transferred to the Councillors' Office of the 
Governor-General in April, 1912, the Bureau at the 
same time being closed. 

"These investigations not only furnished material 
of great import in effeiftlng improvement in ad- 
ministrative measures in general, but also afforded 
many useful examples of the application of old 
usages which were of great assistance in administer- 

" Rfsvlts, etc., 1914, pp. 31-33. The fafla given hew, as well as the 
others embodied in this Report, indicate that the Japanese occupation 
of Chosen has heen accompanied by a policy of the purest race-appre- 
ciation. Whatever of good was found in Korea was preserved, and the 
present Japanese government of Chosen seeks in every way to hring the 
Koreans to the cultural status they were in under the Koryo dynasty 
(918-1392) and to lead them into modem ways of life. 
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ing justice to Koreans. Having in view the framing 
of laws or regulations concerning legal capacity, 
family relations, succession, wills, etc. of Koreans, 
investigation of these particular usages is con- 
tinually going on, as is also investigation of other 
usages. The investigation is carried out not only 
by referring to old books or official documents, but 
by despatching officials to local distrids for personal 
inspeiflion of aiflual conditions existing in those 
localities. During the year 1912 such personal 
inspection or investigation was made in twelve 
seats of Provincial Governments besides twelve 
other localities. In addition, special investigation 
of special usages was also made in accordance with 
requests of administrative offices or law courts, 
and investigations so made during the year were 
nearly fifty in number. . . . (Reference is here 
made to investigations carried out among the 
historical records and archives of the Li or Yi 
dynasty — 1392-1910). . . . The translation of an 
old Korean law encyclopaedia, called the Tqi-jun- 
boi-ton, into Japanese was completed in 191 1,, but 
the revision and modification of it was commenced 
in 1912, and the work on the section dealing with 
the organic regulations of Government offices and 
of financial matters has already been completed." * 
The aiftivities here described compose a bit of 
pure and unalloyed race-appreciation of the noblest 
sort. A large portion of the world stands in urgent 
need of just this sort of policy. 

» Annutd Report on Reforms and Propess in Chosen (Korea), (1911- 
1913). Issued by the Government-General of Chosen at Keijo (Seoul), 
I>ecembet, 1914. (Quoiation from p. 19.) 
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The Japanese in Chosen or Korea are by no 
means monopolizing the desirable official positions. 
Dr. Ladd says on this head: 

"As might be expected, Japanese are principally 
employed in the most responsible places or positions 
requiring technical knowledge, while the Koreans 
are for the most part employed as assistants or 
subordinates. Yet all the members of the central 
council, five provincial governors out of thirteen, 
all the provincial councillors, all distritfl magistrates, 
and all village headmen, are appointed exclusively 
from the narive population. The number of govern- 
ment officials paid out of the government revenues 
in the fiscal year 1916 was 38,166, of which 17,230 
were natives." " 

In fine, the Japanese, though thetr colonizing 
methods are not superior to those of England and 
France, are more consciously and intensively apply- 
ing the principles of race-appreciation.'^ 



F. The Anthropological Aspeiis of American 
Hawaii 

The first white man to visit Hawaii was probably 
Juan Gaetano, about 1555. For more than two 
centuries after that, however, these fertile, volcanic 
islands, tropical, but cool and salubrious, were 
unvisited by Europeans. In 1778 Captain Cook 

" Ladd, 1918, p. 437. 

" See also: 

Hamilton, A.: Korea. London, 1903. 

Griffis, W. E.: The Hermit Natitm. New York, 1907. 

Stan, Frederick: Korean Biuidbiim. BostOD, 191S. 
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rediscovered them, and in 1789 American influence 
became strong and has remained so ever since. 

Like Algeria, Hawaii is charaAerized By the 
presence of a number of diverse ethnic groups. 



THE POPULATION OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

Hawaiians and part-Hawaiiani 39iOOO 

Chine« 23,iOO 

Japanese 102,500 

FilipiDOE 19,000 

Americans 30,000 

Others 37,000 

There is reason for supposing that in the days 
before missionaries came into the Islands the natives 
numbered at least 350,000 souls. The baleful 
efFe<!b of proselytizing unaccompanied by any real 
sympathy for or comprehension of the people and 
their needs, have reduced them to their present 
numbers. King Kamehameha I (1795-1819), aided 
by two American captains, Young and Davis, made 
good his rule over the whole archipelago and estab- 
lished a realm which gave great promise of cultural 
adaptability. Many of the interesting, and theoreti- 
cally excellent agrarian and social institutions of 
the older and smaller chieftainships were used by 
Kamehameha. American influence made itself felt 
through the missionaries and through commerce. 
When the United States formally took the rulership 
of the Islands out of the hands of Queen Liliuokalant 
in August, 1898, there was so little left of the native 
stock and its culture that there is now but slight 
need of race-appreciation as far as they are con- 
cerned. However, the arrival in the Islands of Jap- 
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anese, Chinese, Filipinos, and others has given rise to 
a new set of anthropological problems, most of them 
touching upon race-mixture and so on. There is hope 
that the remnant of the excellent Hawaiian stock may 
yet be preserved and augmented if a proper study of 
its charaifteristics and needs is carried out." 



G. The Anthropological Aspfds of the American 
Philippines 

The Philippine Islands are fertile volcanic islands 
with a tropical and humid environment. 

The statistics as to population are not very 
accurate, as yet. 

There are about 8,ooo,coo people in the Islands, 
of whom about ii.coo are Americans and Europeans, 
about 35,000 are Chinese and the rest are natives 
(including some 25,000 negritos). " 

As early as about 1435 the Filipinos had attained 
a stage of semicivilization through their incomplete 
contaift with China. Several of the linguistic 
groups had their own systems of writing. Society 
was divided into three classes: Chiefs (three grades), 
freemen, and slaves. The family was the political 
unit, the barangay or clan being the division next 
above it. Though the freemen were often oppressed 
by their superiors, the slaves seem to have received 
remarkably mild treatment. There were fairly 

■* Carpenter, Edmund Janes: America in Haui»i. London, 1899. 
Pp. 2-16. 

Alexander, W. D.: A Britf History of the Haieaiian People. New 
York, 1891. 

Liliuokalani, H. M. Queen: Hawaii's Story. Boston, 1S98. 

•• SYB, p. 61B. 
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good native laws.^** The agricultural methods of 
the Filipinos, especially their terraces, were good, 
and, in the hands of more vigorous folk, would have 
yielded much larger crops than they did. 

All these native institutions Spain took over 
almost in bulk, the regular clergy frequently assum- 
ing the rank of chiefs so as to administer the people 
more effefftively. The Filipinos, however, have long 
manifested a tendency toward political corruption, 
due to their excessive love of "playing politics." 
During the Spanish regime the Church was the 
dominant force, though after 1810 some semblance 
of representative government came into being,*^ 

Today the Filipinos, consisting of the Bisaya, 
the Tagalog, and six other stocks, all of which 
arrived in the Islands at different times, evince a 
growing ability to put themselves in the ways of 
modem civilization. The important question of 
whether or not the Filipinos be given independence 
is in a state of discussion best described as chaotic. 
Various political groups in this country are wrangling 
over it, but very little attention appears to be given 
to the discussion of what is best for the Filipinos. 
Meanwhile, the American government is doing, 
on the whole, excellent work as regards improving 
the condition of the native folk. Probably, in due 
course, the problem of independence will auto- 
matically solve itself. The chief arguments against 

" Robenson, James A.: The Social Simcittu of, and Ideat of Lcm 
Among, Early Pbilippint Peoples. The Pacific Ocean in Hiitory, pp. 
160-191. New York, 1917. 

** Robertson, James Alexander: The Evdution of Riprtsmtation in 
the Philippine Iilandi. Journal of Race Development, VI, pp. 155-166. 
19IS. 
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giving the Philippines independence at once appear 
to be: (l) A lack of national feeling; (2) A lack of 
self-control and general ability; (3) A lack of a 
mass able to govern wisely; (4) The prevalence of 
ignorance, superstition, and illiteracy." 

If education and race-appreciation are allowed to 
assert their beneficial influences, these arguments 
will all presently lose their force. It is our duty 
as a generous-minded nation to do our best to a<ft 
toward the Filipinos in as nearly the same manner 
as the Japanese Z.&. toward the Koreans as possible, 
so that we shall presently render them the indepen- 
dence which we have more than half promised them. 



V. OTHER ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND RACIAL FACTORS 
IN COLONIZATION 

One of the most important problems that faces a 
colonizing nation with dependencies in an environ- 
ment totally different from its own is that of whether 
or not acclimatability is possible for the colonists. 
Into this question all sorts of fa(5):ors enter, such as 
the desirability of intennarriage with the natives, 
such as the general attitude of the colonists toward 
the natives and such as the physical charaAeristics 
of both human categories and of their surroundings. 

Certain writers maintain that Europeans can 
never become really acclimatized in the tropics.** 

" Worcester, Dean C: The Pbilippinei Past and Ptiscvt. Vol. II, 
PP- 933-973- New York, 2 vols., 1914. 

" Woodruff, Charles Edward; Jhi Expansion oj ^aces. New York, 
1909- Pp- a4*-245- 

Orgeaa, J.: La PiUbologie des Races Humaines et U Problhur de la 
Coiottisation. Paris, 1B86. Pp. 416-418, 
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They argue that man, like the other animals, lives 
in environmental zones definitely established by 
Nature, and that he should not seek tc transcend 
the limitations set upon his movemepts. Dr. Wood- 
ruff made an exhaustive study of various more subtle 
bars to successful acclimatization, such as the effe(5l 
of a<ftinic rays in tropical light upon northern races. 
But he himself has shown that, to a very large ex- 
tent, it is possible to counteract whatever evil influ- 
ences may be exercised by tropical light by using the 
right sort of clothing, houses, and so on. Further, 
he draws attention to the faA that races which live 
in the hot, rarefied air of the tropics have broad nos- 
trils and spacious nasal passages to enable them to 
take in the requisite amount of air, whereas the races 
that dwell in the dense cold atmosphere of the North 
have narrow nostrils and smaller nasal passages. 
The first half of this proposition is undoubtedly of 
considerable anthropological importance, but it is by 
no means obvious that the Eskimos have the type 
of nose which Dr. Woodruff's theory requires. 

It is, of course,, plain enough that most of the 
races native to the tropics are indolent, unpro- 
gressive, and gifted with little or no intelleftual 
alertness. There is nothing in a tropical environ- 
ment that would lead them by natural processes to 
become otherwise. Life is too easy to spur men on 
to effort.** Indeed, history shows us a number of 
instances where tropical regions have had lymphatic 
inhabitants of low culture until, from some non- 
tropical region adjacent, a new race with a high 
culture came in and created a civilization in spite of 

" Ward, Robert DeCourcy: Climate. New York, 1918, Pp. 114-230. 
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tropical conditions. Such cases are found in India 
and Egypt. On the other hand, it is also true 
that remarkable cultures have developed in tropical 
conditions and perished or transplanted themselves 
when the conditions altered. The pre-Columbian 
history of the Mayas shows us that." 

The other school of anthropological thought on 
this question is of the opinion that European man 
is acclimatable in the tropics, but it is recognized 
that special means must be adopted to hasten and 
perfe<% the acclimatization. M. Bordier, for ex- 
ample, is of the opinion that, both in Algeria and in 
Indo-China, marriages between French men and 
native women should be encouraged so that a mixed 
population having the mentality of the male parent 
and the physique of the female parent may be 
created. It is thought that such a population will 
be at once suited to tropical or semi-tropical condi- 
tions and intelleiflually fit for modern civilization.* 
Indeed, the whole policy of the French government 
towards the natives of its colonies is one of fusion 
along these lines, for the tiwo other possible policies 
(abstention from commingling with and complete ob- 
literation of the natives) are equally frowned upon. 

England, in contrast to France, adheres, as far as 
marriage and other alliances are concerned, to a 
policy of abstention toward the natives of her 
dependencies. 

* Hjntington, Elltworth: The Climatic FaHor. Camegie Iiutitu- 
tion of Washington, 1914. Cimliiation and CUmaU. New Haven, 1915. 
Pp. 141-244. 

• Bordier, 1884, pp. 54 and 187-190 and 395. 
Laneuan, 1897, pp. t$-2S. 
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Japan, in Chosen or Korea, approximates to the 
French poHcy. 

The United States, in the Philippines, appears 
to have no fixed and formal policy in this connection. 
Our experience has been a pecuUar one. The first 
groups of Americans to go out to the Phihppines 
were almost exclusively males. They got on ad- 
mirably well with the Filipinos, and happy marriages 
between American men and Filipinos were by no 
means infrequent. After American women began 
to arrive, however, the relations between them and 
the native women were such as to create a perceptible 
disharmony between the two groups of people. In 
some cases American women have married Filipinos 
while the latter were in America. All has gone well so 
long as the couple remained in this country, but as 
soon as they y;ent to the Islands the wife would find 
herself snubbed and even ostracized by both Filipinos 
and Americans.*' For general social purposes, how- 
ever, Americans and Filipinos associate on equality. 

American and English and other anthropologists 
should make it their business to study this whole 
matter very exhaustively so as to ascertain what 
really is the best course to pursue. 



ADDENDUM TO CHAPTER VIII 

After the manuscript of this book was sent to 
the publisher, I chanced to run across a book which 
led me to think that possibly my pi<fhire of conditions 
in India was a little bit too sunny. *^ 

" I am indebted to Mr. Jamet A. Roberuon for this information. 
*■ Rai, Lajpat: EnflafuTi Dibt to India. New York, 1917. 
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The book is quite a recent one. On first taking 
it up, I thought that it was the work of some un- 
principled agitator, but the further reading of the 
work, and the fa(5t that its author bases his remarks 
almost entirely on the expressed opinions of Eng- 
lishmen, soon convinced me that this was not the 
case. 

Mr. Rai makes a large number of points; among 
the chief are these: 

1. The population is immensely fecund, but the 
births are nearly outnumbered by the deaths. 
(Page 245.) 

2. If is stated, on the authority of Sir William 
Hunter, that some 40,000,000 people never satisfy 
their hunger. (Page 249.) 

3. It is said that over 100,000,000 people have an 
annual income of less than $5.00. (Pages 249-250.) 

4. There is said to be very widespread misery 
and poverty in India. (Pages 250-260.) 

5. It is stated that between 1876 and 1900 there 
were eighteen famines resulting in deaths to the 
number of 26,000,000 as against six famines with 
5,000,000 deaths between 1851 and 1875 and as 
against two famines with 500,000 between 1S26 and 
1850. (Pages 263-282.) 

6. The conditions of the dwellers in the village 
communities are said to be exceedingly bad, hunger 
being very frequent. 

I have discussed these points with several persons 
who know India well. The general consensus of 
opinion seems to be that: 

I. The improvements in sanitation, policing, 
and living conditions effefted By the British have 
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lowered the death-rate to such an extent that the 
population is increasing with incredible speed. 

2 and 3. That most of the people would rather 
tuck what money, especially gold, they have away 
in some corner, so that some day it may be beaten 
into bangles for their womenfolk, than they would 
eat a square meal, and that great amounts of coin 
are lost to circulation in this way, as well as through 
being given to idols or thrown down sacred wells. 

4, 5, and 6. That a large part of the misery of the 
people is diredlly caused by their own shiftless habits, 
and that most of the hunger is caused in the same 
way. Since igoo the Government has built rail- 
ways to such an extent that a real famine is now 
an impossibility. The figures given above take no 
account of the increase in population. Famines are 
not caused by overpopulation, but by failure on 
the part of the rivers to provide enough water for 
irrigation, by pests (locusts, fungi, etc.) and by 
similar natural catastrophes. 

On the whole it seems likely that British admin- 
istration in India, like every other human institution, 
is fallible. But it seems also hkely that it is, on the 
whole, wonderfully able. 
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CHAPTER IX 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

A. The Necessity of Having Race- Appreciation 



O" 



\NE of the posters issued by the United 
1 States government for the purpose of 
stimulating public interest in the Third 
Liberty Loan bears the striking legend "To make 
the world a decent place to live in." Those words 
express what is undoubtedly the fundamental pur- 
pose of the best element in every Allied nation. 
Yet, in spite of this fa<5i:, the ideas which prevail 
as to what constitutes "a decent place to live 
in" are exceedingly discouraging to anyone who 
is so impraiftical as to have ideals. For several 
months I have been asking all sorts of people what 
their idea of "a decent place to live in" might 
be. One man thinks of it as a place where he 
can get free "beer and eats"; another man thinks 
of it as a place "where the income taxes are 
not so damned heavy"; a third thinks of it as a 
place where "the trains come in on time once in a 
while"; a fourth considers it a place "where week- 
end parties last from Thursday to Tuesday." So 
it goes. Out of several score of answers that I 
received from time to time to discreet questionings 
all save five or six had a similarly hideous and 
earthy tone of selfishness and materialism. The 
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exceptions usually took the fonn of defining "a 
decent place to live in" as one where everyone got 
a "square deal." 

A "square deal"! That is just what every man 
and woman, every nation and people, every culture 
and civilization, needs to have if democracy (real, 
in contradistini5Hon to sham, democracy) is to be 
made a reality. If every individual, every nation, 
every culture, be given an opportunity to prove 
what good qualities it possesses and what task for 
society as a whole it is capable of performing; 
if every individual assume a place in the social 
scale in accordance with his or her proved qualities 
and capabihties; if mankind realize once and for 
all that to a social position which is lofty because its 
holder is a person of high ability there attaches an 
added obligation to be courteous, generous, upright, 
honest, unselfish, considerate, temperate in language 
and in a&, Brave, and self-sacrificing and that to 
a positioa which is humble because the holder's 
abilities are modest there attaches no disgrace or 
shame whatsoever; if these things and others of a 
kindred sort become social realities, then we shall 
begin to have real democracy. The anti-democratic 
forces at large in the world today are not inequality 
in social and political rank, paternalism, wealth 
and the possession of wealth, titles in recognition 
of merit, and kindred things; rather, the real anti- 
democratic forces are the hereditary principle, 
nepotism, unkindliness, materialism, Marxism, Bol- 
shevikism, Teutonism, race-contempt, color-lines, 
cultural exclusiveness, and so on. 

There is, unhappily, very little reason for believing 
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that any great proportion of the world's West 
European population is as yet ready for real democ- 
racy. Some lands, such as New Zealand, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Western Canada, parts of the United 
States, and Australia, seem to be ready, or very 
nearly ready, for it; indeed, the first three may be 
said already to possess it (save that Denmark still 
clings to the hereditary principle). I base this 
seemingly discouragistic statement on the faA that 
the countries named consist almost entirely of 
decent, upright, intelligent people. They have 
none (or almost none) of the undesirable rabble and 
the greedy, venal money-mad classes which are the 
masters of most modem lands, and which sway the 
unintelligent and indecent many according to their 
will; nor have they populations almost wholly 
several centuries behind the times. Real democracy 
can never exist in a country where most of the 
people are either unintelligent or indecent or both. 
It is not likely to exist in a country where either 
extreme wealth or extreme poverty prevail. It will 
find existence difficult in a land where men and 
women find it impossible to respedt themselves if 
their position in life chances to be modest, or where 
men and women in high places look down with 
contempt upon those fellow human beings of theirs 
who happened to be less brilliantly endowed by 
Providence. 

As every human being should have a "square 
deal," so should every culture and ' civilization; 
as every man or woman should have ample oppor- 
tunity to prove himself or herself, so should every 
society and every human institution. When we of 
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the white race of Europe humbly confess that we 
do not possess all the excellence in the world, and 
when we acknowledge that others may be able to 
teach us much that will help us, just as we teach 
them much that aids them, then, with the intro- 
dudUon of such race-appreciation, will come real 
world democracy. The planet will become a social 
constant, and a social whole. 



B. The First Steps 0/ Race- Appreciation in the Future 

As already explained, race-appreciation has been 
going on subconsciously for uncounted centuries. 
The day of its conscious application to the world's 
affairs is only just now beginning to dawn. 

I purpose here to examine critically several recent 
writings on the subject in hand. The first of these 
is a paper by Professor George H. Blakeslee, who 
says: ' 

"To make the world safe for democracy has 
come to be the ultimate purpose of the United 
States in the present war. ... In the public 
mind ... as revealed by newspapers and maga- 
zines ... it is generally taken for granted that 
when the nations of the world are once democratic 
. . . the world will ... be safe; great interna- 
tional wars will be at an end; universal militarism 
will pass away; and the nations will live together 
in peace and security. But is this impression 
corre<5t, that democracy . alone will make the world 
safe? If it is correA, then the great aim of America, 

> Blakeslee, George H.: WiU Democracy Alone mate the World Sajet 
Joumal of Race Development, VHI, pp. 491-505. 1918, 
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a tasting peace, a non-militaristic world, will be. 
secured by making all governments democratic, 
that is, responsible to their people. But if this 
impression is not correA, then the world may be 
made democratic without being made safe; the 
misery and the loss of the war may bring only a par- 
tial success, the righting of the immediate wrongs in- 
flii5led by Germany and Austria, but not the triumph 
of our ultimate aim, an abiding world peace. 

"... If democracies may be trusted to keep 
the peace this faA should be evident from a study of 
history. But even a hurried survey shows that, as 
a matter of fadl, democracies have done their fair 
share of fighting, even of aggressive fighting. In 
classic Greece, at the height of its development, 
a large majority of its city states were democracies; 
yet they were not peaceful. They bled to death 
from the wounds which they inflidted on each 
other, . . . Yet the Athenian democracy was con- 
tinually at war, not merely for defense, but aggres- 
sively to gain trade, commerce, and territory and 
from mere jealousy and pure lust of conquest. . . . 
This democratic imperialism was seen at its height 
in the attempt to conquer and annex Sicily. . . . 
There was no justification for it. Democratic 
Athens had less excuse for attacking Syracuse than 
autocratic Austria had for attacking Serbia. . . . 

"The next imperialistic claimant for 'the dominion 
of the western world' was also a democracy, the 
republic of Rome. After it had won control <^ 
Italy, largely by war and high-handed seizures of 
territory, it challenged Carthage to a life and 
death struggle for world sea power and empire. . . ." 
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Professor Blakeslee then traces this principle 
down to Napoleonic times By way of Italy, the 
United Netherlands, the British Commonwealth, 
Switzerland, revolutionary France. He shows that 
democracies always have been both quarrelsome 
and selfishly aggressive. He then demonstrates 
the continuance of that truth during the last century 
of European and North American history. He 
then goes on to say: 

"Even today the Monroe Doctrine contains 
seeds of possible trouble with other democracies 
since it is interpreted by many in this country as 
giving the United States a right to secure peculiar 
or artificial advantages in trade and commerce in 
South America. . . . 

"During the past century, as is evident from 
this hasty sketch, the great democracies have been 
making war, threatening war, and preparing for 
war, much of the time against each other. . , . Each 
democracy becomes an excited partisan of its own 
view, ready to back it by force of arms; . . . There 
are enough confli(5ts in national policies today to 
lead to a dozen future conflidls, even if all the 
world should be democratic. . . ." 

So much for Professor Blakeslee's adverse criti- 
cism. His construdive criticism is of equal value. 
He shows that democracies have been at odds and 
at war for generations until some outside force built 
up a union which wielded separate democracies into 
one democracy. Evidences of this truth are found 
in the history of the British Isles where today 
England and Scotland, once bitter foes, are praffti- 
cally one united democracy. The same thing is 
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true of the United Kingdom of Italy and of the 
United States of North America. He then urges 
with all possible emphasis that peace, to be perma- 
nent, must be won through an international "con- 
cert of free peoples," or a " partnership of democratic 
nations." 

This is undoubtedly the real foundation of lasting 
peace. The lack of a sympathetic understanding 
that shal) transcend boundary Hnes has been the 
basic cause of the multitudinous wars which Bll the 
pages of history. How can democracy win a true 
vi(5tory if there is no democracy between nation 
and nation? 

Similarly, to extend the matter beyond the 
bournes of our own race and culture, how can real 
world democracy ever come into being so long as 
one race looks down upon, exploits and exterminates 
all the rest, obliterating both the evil and the good 
in their cultures by the enforced introduction of 
both the evil and the good in its own ? How can a 
true democracy be created for the world unless 
every one of the world's peoples be given an equal 
chance to prove what degree of political, social and 
cultural virtue it may possess ? 

Finally, there is the all important question of 
■ paternalism and its relations to democracy. This 
is the time and the place to discuss but one phase 
of the matter — that which touches upon the 
attitude of our culture toward the other cultures in 
the world. 

Everything in the preceding pages of this book 
points to the faift that some cultures are higher or 
mor« advanced or better fitted to do combat with 
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Nature and her restritftions than are others. Like- 
wise, it is clear that no culture, no matter how 
seemingly humble, is totally lacking in perfeiiti- 
bility, that no culture is entirely devoid of good 
qualities. Yet the task of the higher civilizations 
will be, in the immediate future, that of lifting up 
the lower cultures to their own level, and, at the 
same time, that of absorbing into themselves all 
that is best in the lower cultures to which they are 
giving of their own best. The reason why this 
twofold task will be accomplished and why the 
best of each culture and not — as hitherto — the 
worst will be exchanged, is this. Mankind is on 
the threshold of a new period in which ethical 
re<5titude and conscious systematized efforts toward 
the destrufftion of existing evils will be the moving 
forces. In the past such ethical movements have 
frequently been witnessed. The movement which 
during the period between 1805 and 1865 strove 
successfully in England, the United States, and 
other countries to do away with slavery is an 
example. So also is the present-day agitation 
against chitd-labor, and that against intemperance, 
and that which, a few years ago, succeeded for a 
time in lessening the white slave trafl&c. In the 
past, however, such movements have been sporadic, 
and they have been accompanied by a bland tolera- 
tion of conditions as bad or worse than those against 
which they were diretfled. There has been, in 
short, a lack in generality of scope in all such ethical 
movements. . The aim has too often been that of 
stamping out one evil, rather than all evils. The 
ethical movement of which I speak will involve all 
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society, not merely sections of it; and it will aim to 
destroy all evils and all injustices, not merely some 
evils and some injustices. 

One of the finest presentations of the problems of 
race-contai5l which has ever been written is that by 
Viscount Bryce.* Lord Bryce says: 

"To describe the phenomena of race-contaifl in 
our own time as marking a crisis may seem a strong 
expression, for such conta(!t has never been in- 
terrupted since our palaeolithic ancestors roamed 
hither and thither in search of wild fruits or wild 
creatures. There have been epochs, such as that 
of Alexander the Great, or that of Attila, or that 
which followed the discoveries made by Christopher 
Columbus, in which there has been a great impinge- 
ment of some peoples upon other peoples which 
created new relations between them by way of 
conquest or settlement. But our own time stands 
eminent and peculiar in this, that it marks the 
completion of a process by which all the races of 
the world have been affeifted, and all the backward 
ones placed in a more or less complete dependence 
upon the more advanced. . . . The same forces or 
motives have worked to bring this result about 
which induced the conquests of earlier days. But 
two new factors have been more aiflive and perva- 
sive than before — the desire of civilized producers 
of goods to secure savage or semi-civilized customers 
by annexing the regions which they inhabit, and 
the rivalry of the great civilized States, each of 

' Bryce, James (Now \^scount Btyce); Tbt Relationj of ibt AJaanccd 
and Backward Races of Mankind. Oxford and London, 190a. (The 
Romanes Lfctuie.) Quotations from pp. 7-9 and p. 43. 
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which has been spurred on by the fear that the 
others might appropriate the markets which it might 
win for itself. The process has been much swifter 
than was desirable in the interest of either conqueror 
or conquered. . . . The completion of this World- 
process is a specially great and fateful event, because 
it closes a page forever. The uncivilized and the 
semi-civilized races cannot relapse into their former 
isolation. In passing under the influences of the 
great Powers they have inde«d given the world a 
new kind of unity. ... It is hardly too much to 
say that for economic purposes mankind is fast 
becoming one people. . . . The various races may, 
if friendly, help one another, more than ever before, 
and so accelerate the progress of the world. ..." 

In these words Lord Bryce sums up the whole 
matter: He shows that mankind is already slowly 
unifying itself, and he emphasizes the need of 
friendliness (i.e., generosity, decency, squate deal- 
ing) in human intercourse, especially between race 
and race. '• 

In short, the task of the white race of Europe 
and of its civilization must be the paternalistic one 
of instruAing the rest of the world in how to live 
cleanly, conveniently, comfortably, and systemati- 
cally. Our material pratfticality is our greatest 
asset; it will be our greatest gift to world civiliza- 
rion; it will be the means of binding all the peoples 
of the planet together by infrangible bonds of 
commerce and by intangible (but no less mighty) 
bonds composed of ideas and ideals. It will prepare 
us, during the next few centuries, for whatever new 
trials an all-wise but unrelenung Providence may 
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have in store for humanity, perhaps for combat 
with increasing polar ice-caps and all that they will 
mean, perhaps for interplanetary wars, perhaps for 
some sort of struggle of which we do not even dream 
today. While thus doing our share, however, we 
must not be blind to the qualities and the lore which 
we may acquire from our very pupils; cultural 
reciprocity and race-appreciation will be the corner- 
stones of the temple. 

Turning our, attention now to the more material 
and concrete tasks of race-appreciation, it will be well 
to consider what the more or less unconscious race- 
appreciation of the past, already has accomplished. 
Thereby it will be possible to gain some idea of 
what it will accomplish when it ceases to be uncon- 
scious and becomes conscious race-appreciation. 

The gist of this aspetft of race-appreciation — the 
material aspe<^ — is contained in the words of Sir 
John Foster Fraser, who says: ' 

"Whenever I hear questioned the advantages of 
British rule in India I recall an experience. Years 
ago I crossed Persia. It was a country of glorious 
history, but seemed to have sunk to a state of 
repellant senility. It was as though a curse had 
fallen upon the land. The people were miserable 
and ill kempt. Modem architeAure was debased. 
The famous cities of Teheran, Ispahan, and Shiraz 
had relics of past greatness, but they accentuated 
the sordidness of the present. There were no roads 
of merit; there were no railways whatever. In 
all my wanderings over half a hundred countries 

* Fraser, Sir John Foster; Tbt Futurt of India. Century Magazine, 
September, 1918, pp. 605-616. 
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there was no region so wretchedly slothful and 
degraded as that of the shah. 

"Then, as passing through a door, I entered 
India. It was a neighboring Eastern country, and 
many of the people were of the same race and the 
same Mohammedan faith; yet what a contrast! 
Great thriving commercial cities like Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Madras; a fine transcontinental 
railway system; excellent coads everywhere; areas 
of great industrial aAivity; all the towns well kept 
and decorated with exquisite gardens; on all sides 
an atmosphere of modernism, of stable government, 
of progress. I do not desire to make the comparison 
too marked, but I have often wondered whether 
Persia would have been as prosperous as India if 
the British had ruled it, and whether India would 
have degenerated to the position of Persia if left to 
itself. ..." 

Let me interpret the situation thus vividly laid 
before us by Sir John in the terms of race-apprecia- 
tion. India had a marvelous civilization of her 
own, and admirable institutions created by her 
peculiar needs. The British, on making themselves 
the masters of India, far from destroying this 
magnificent social and material fabric, preserved it, 
and added rich new elements derived from their 
own culture, elements which gave to India just 
those qualities which she needed to enable her to 
maintain her great position in the world. In 
other words, cultural reciprocity resulted in the 
creation of a hybrid civilization adapted to the 
needs of India as a modem nation. Persia, on the 
other hand, had no such advantages and no such 
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teachers. Consequently, although her position was 
once no less great than that of India, she fell further 
and further behind the march of the world. Hence 
arose her present state. But, as is often the case 
in race-appreciation, the pupil gave as much if not 
more than the teacher. Sir John continues : 

"(India's) historical monuments are the most 
impressive in the world, revealing a long stretch of 
intensive culture. Indeed, the West owes much 
more to the East than the East owes to the West. 
From the East we get all our religion and most of 
our philosophy. In return we have given little 
more than mechanical devices and industrialism 
and such things which pass By the name of twentieth- 
century civilization. And while it is true that 
there are millions of peasants in ignorance and 
superstition, it is not too much to say that in India 
are to be found men of scholarly attainments and 
animated by a beautiful idealism. ..." 

It is fairly clear, then, from all that has been 
said, that the right sort of paternalism, as between 
the more advanced and the less advanced cultures 
of the world must prevail in the future; but it is 
equally clear that it must be accompanied by a 
generous-minded cultural reciprocity and race-appre- 
ciation. This is true in very many parts of the 
world. One has but to read dispassionately good 
books of history, geography and travel * in order to, 
perceive it. 

< As, for example, the following worki: 
Gaffatel, Paul: L'Algirii. Paris, i88j. 

Johnston, Sir Harry: A Ilijlory and Diicription of ibt British Empire 
in Afriea. London, n.d. British Central Africa. London, 1898. 
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So much, then, for the matter of what may be 
called external or international paternalism. Upon 
the vastly important but highly intricate subject 
of interna! or inter-class paternalism and its very 
important task m the world I can touch only very 
briefly here. It is enough for me to say that in 
those countries where there is a great disparity be- 
tween the general and intelledlual culture of the 
highest class and those of the lowest or of the 
average or masses, paternalism will have a very 
definite job in bringing the quality of the masses 
up toward that of the best, and thereby preparing 
the people for the ultimate reception of democracy. 
What we must all realize today is the fadt that 
democracy as we now have it is a very embryonic 
and imperfe<5t thing, loaded down and encumbered 
with contradi<5tions, crudities, and inconsistencies. 
That is probably because even the best of us today 
are not the equals of the masses of a few centuries 
hence; we are too deeply permeated with old 
selfishnesses and ancient mental or intelle(5lual or 
spiritual evilnesses; as yet human nature is not 
much more perfeA than it was half a million years 
ago; we think too well of ourselves and are much 
too bland and smug about our wretched little 
material achievements. We too often fail to realize 
that the men of the future will be far, far greater 

Sykes, Sir Percy Molesworth: Ten Tboutand MUei in Persia. New 
Yort 1901- 

Wdgall, Arthur E. P. Brome: Egypt from 1798 to 1914. Edinburgh, 
191S. 

Morel, £. D.: Nigeria: Iti People and its Problems. London, 1911. 

Drake-Brockman, Ralph E.: British SonutlUand. London, 1913. 

Wylde, Auguitui B.: Modem Abytsinia. London, 1901. 
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than we. Coupled with the deliberate ignoring of 
this truth is a tendency to deny the perfe(5tibility 
of human nature. That tendency is a fundamental 
evil. Human nature is perfedlible — as will quickly 
appear direiftly the best element of mankind set;s 
itself the task of seriously improving human nature. 
In the perfeding of human nature paternalism, 
both the internal and the external varieties, will 
play an exceedingly important part, for through 
its means the now unworthy many will gradually 
be made the ethical and intelletftual equals of the 
present best, and this applies to cultures in the 
world as a whole, as well as to classes in individual 
states. 

It is a matter of extreme difficulty to decide 
which sort of paternalism — external or internal — 
is to be the more important. The fundamental 
fun<^on of both kinds will be that of making the 
many (whether of cultures or of individuals) equal 
to the few, so that the undesirable elements may 
change from being a majority into being a minority. 
Certainly that can never take place while ran- 
cors, bitternesses, spleen and hate are at large in 
the world and predominantly the motivating forces 
therein. Let us hate only what is evil, let us joy- 
fully cherish and love all that is good so that we 
may greet with clean souls the bright sun that will 
some day rise. 

We North Americans and our friends of South 
America are faced today with the bluest oppor- 
tunity for service to humanity that has ever faced 
any nation or any group of nations. In our eager 
plans for commercial and material a^randizement 
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let us not forget the ideals of liberty voiced by 
Washington, fought for by him, by Lafayette and 
by the American armies of their date, let us not 
ignore the example set by Lincoln when he struck 
the shackles of slavery from the N^ro, let each and 
every one of us do his part to aid 'America in lead- 
ing the way toward a universal freedom and justice 
for all peoples whatever their condition and their 
history. 
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